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1898  Macbean,  K.,  Baillie,  P^sq.,  M.D.,  Bonella,  Kenley,  Surrey. 
L  1887     Malet,  Colonel  H.,  97,  Elm  Park  Gardens,  S.AA\ 

1901  Marshall,  Arthur,  Esq.,  A.E.LB.A.,  King  Street,  Xotting- 

hani. 

1904  Marshall,    George,     Esq.,     F.S.A.,    The     ^lanor    House, 

Breinton,  Hereford. 

1882  Marshall,  R.  I).,  Esq.,  Castlerigg  Manor,  Keswick. 
L  1904     Martin,  E,  P.,  Esq.,  The  Hill,  Abergavenny. 

1885     Martineau,  P.  M.,  Esq.,  Littleworth,  Esher. 

1899  Master,  C.  Hoskin,  Esq.,  Exbury  House,  Southampton. 

1905  May,  Leonard  M.,  Esci.,   60,  Shooters  Hill  Pioad,  Black- 

heath,  S.E. 
1905     Medlicott,  AV.  B.,  Esq.,  18,  Campden  Hill  Gardens,  AA^. 

1883  Michell,  AV.  G.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Hillmorton  Road,  Rugby. 
1907     Micklethwaite,  Miss, 

1885  Middlemore-AA^hithard,  Rev.  T.  U.,  M.A.,  Hawkesley, 
Exmouth. 

1902  Miller,  AV.  E.,  Esq.,  9,  St.  Petersburgh  Place,  AA^ 

1899  Milne,  Miss  H.  A.,  The  Trees,  Church  Road,  Upper  Nor- 
wood, S.E. 

1845  Mitchell,  F.  J.,  Esc[.,  F.S.A.,  Llanfrechfa  Grange,  Caerleon, 
Mon. 

1907  Morris,  J.  AA\,  Esq.,  Seafield  Lodge,  Faversham. 

1908  Mosse,   H.    R.,   Esq.,    M.D.,    37,    North    Side,    ClajDham 

Common,  S.AA^ 
L  1884     Mottram,  J.,  Esq.,  The  Birches,  21,  Bracondale,  Norwich. 
1898     Munro,  Robert,  Esci.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  Elmbank,  Largs, 
S.O.,  Ayrshire. 


1883     Nanson,  AA\,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.S.A.,  c/o  E.  J.  Nanson,  Esq., 
Northacre,  Northaw,  Potter's  Bar,  S.O. 
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1889     Ncale,  C.  M.,  Esq.,  Northgate  Street,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 
L  1890     Nesham,  K,  Esq.,  Utrecht  House,  Queen's  lioad,  Clapham 

Park,  S.W. 
L  1883     Niven,  AV.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Marlow  Place,  Groat  Marlow. 

1898     Ni.Koii,  Miss,  43,  Galgatc,  IJariiard  Castle. 
L  1883     Northumberland,  The  Duke  of.K.U.,  I'.C,  F.S.  A.,  Alnwick 
Castle. 
1905     Norman,    Philip,     Escj.,     LL.D.,     Tr.S.A.,     45,     Evelyn 

Gardens,  S.VV. 
1898     Nuttall,  J.  R.,  Esq.,  Thornfield,  Lancaster. 


L1905     Oke,  Alfred  W.,  Esq.,  B.A.,  LL.M.,  32,  Denmark  Villas, 
Hove. 
1888     Oliver,  Andrew,  Esq.,  5,  Queen's  Gardens,  W. 
1906     Oliver,  E.  W.,  Esq.,  New  Place,  Lingfield,  8.O.,  Surrey. 


1897  Palmer,  F.  J.   Morton,  Esq.,  ALB.,  Holford,  Thrale  lioad, 

Streatham  Park,  S.AV. 

1898  Parkinson,  J.,  Esq.,  36,  Kegeut  Street,  Lancaster. 
1904     Partington,  Miss,  The  Lawn,  Birstall,  Leicester. 

1907     Paskin,  W.  Seymour,  Esq.,  Oaklands,  Botley,  S.O.,  Hants. 

1907  Paskin,  Mrs.  W.  Seymour,  Oaklands,  Botley,  S.O.,  Hants, 

1908  Pavey,    Rev.    A.    K.,    ALA.,    The   Vicarage,    Brixworth, 

Northampton. 
L  1880     Peacock,   E.,   Esc|.,  F.S.A.,  AVickentree  House,   Kirton-in- 
Lindsey. 
1890     Pearce,  AV.,  Esq.,  J.P.,  F.S.A.,  Perrott  House,  Pershore. 
1898     Peele,  E.  C,  Es(|.,  Cyngfeld,  Shrewsbmy. 
1896     Peers,  C.  R.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  96,  Grosvenor  Road,  S.AV. 
L1883     Petric,  AV.   M.  F.,  Esq.,   D.C.L.,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S., 

University  College,  Gower  Street,  AA'".C. 
L  1886     Phelps,  Rev'!  L.  R.,  xM.A.,  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

1902  Pim,    Rev.    H.    Badford,    M.A.,   Leaside,    Spencer   Road, 

Bromley,  Kent. 

1903  Plowman,  H.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  23,  Steele's  Road,  N.AA^ 
1895     Pouting,  C.  E.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  AVye  House,  ALarlI;)orough. 

L  1880     Porter,  Rev.  Canon,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

1900     Porter,  J.  H.,  Esq.,  Ealdham,  103,  High  Road,  Lee,  S.E. 
L  1866     Powell,  Sir  F.  S.,  Bart.,  ALP.,  Horton  Old  Hall,  Bradford. 
1902     Prescott,   H.  M.,  Esq.,  7,  LTpper  Highlever  Road,  North 

Kensington,  AV. 
1887     Price,  F.  G.  Hilton,  Esq.,  Dir.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  17,  CoUingham 

Gardens,  S.AV. 
1907     Prideaux,    Miss    Edith    K.,    AVhintield,     near    Topsham, 
Devon. 
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1904     Pritohard,  John  E.,  Ksq.,  F.S.A.,  85,  Cold  IIarl)our  Koad, 
Kedland,  Bristol. 


1908     Radford,  A.  L.,  E^i[.,  F.S.A.,  Bovey   House,    Beer,  S.O., 

Devon. 
1905     Kadford,  H.  G.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  38,  Cleveland  S-iuare,  Hyde 

Park,  AV. 
1905     Raimes,  F.,  Esq.,  Hai'tlmrn  Lodge,  Stockton-on-Tees. 
L  1862     Ranisden,  Sii-  J.  V\'.,  liart.,  Bulstrode,  Gerrard's  Cross,  S.O., 

Bucks. 
L  1890     Read,  C.  H.,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  P.S.A.,  22,  Carlyle  Square,  S.W. 
1905     Reader,  F.  AV.,  Esq.,  17,  Gloucester  Road,  Finsbury  Park,  N. 
1902     Reddie,  C.  S.,  Esq.,  Emiju,  Fort  Hall,  Mombasa,  British  E. 

Africa. 
1849     Reynardson,  Rev.  J.  B.,  M.A.,  Careby  Rectory,  Stamford. 
1898     Reynaud,  L.,  Esq.,  145,  Via  Rasella,  Rome. 

1894  Rice,  R.  Garraway,  Esq.,  J.P.,  F.S.A.,  23,  Cyril  Mansions, 

Prince  of  Wales  Road,  S.W. 

1895  Richardson,  Miss,  The  Starlings,  Barnard  Castle. 
1897     Richardson,  R.  T.,  Esq.,  Barnard  Castle. 

1874     Ripon,  The  Marquess  of,  K.G.,  P.C,  9,  Chelsea  Embank- 
ment, S.W. 

1893     Rivington,  C.  R.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  74,  Elm  Park  Gardens,  S.W. 

1893     Robinson,  Rev.  E.  C,  M.A.,  Han  bury  Vicarage,  Burton-on- 
Trent. 
L  1881     Rowley,  Walter,  Esq.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.S.A.,  F.G.S.,  Alder 
Hill,  Meanwood,  Leeds. 

1880     Rudler,    F.    W.,    Esq.,    LS.O.,     Ethel     Villa,    Tatsfield, 
Westerham,  Kent. 

1887     Ryley,  T.,  Esq.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  S.W. 


1905     Sands,  Harold, Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Craythorne,  Tenterden,  Ashford. 
1908     Scull,  Miss,  10,  AVorsley  Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

1900  Seltman,  E.  J.,  Esq.,  Kinghoe,  Berkhamsted. 

1908     Serjeantson,  Rev.  R.  M.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  St.  Peter's  Rectory, 

Northampton. 
1907     Simpson,  Miss  B.  E.,  6,  Stanley  Gardens,  Kensington  Park 

Road,  W. 
1907     Simpson,  F.  Gerald,  Esq.,  The    Moorlands,    Boston   Spa, 

S.O.,  Yorks. 
1904     Smith,  H.  L.  Etherington,  Esq.,  M.A.,  12,  Royal  Avenue, 

Chelsea,  S.W. 
1899'     Smith,  J.  Challenor  C,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Silchester,  Reading. 

1901  Smith,  J.  H.  Etherington,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  2,  Harcourt 

Buildings,  Temple,  E.C. 
1907     Smith,  Mrs.  Machell,  14,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 
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1908     Sniytliies,    Miijor   K.    H.    Ka^'moiid,    20,    Addison    Court 

C4ar(leiis,  W. 
1879     Sopwith,  iMvs.,  87,   Barkstou  (hardens,  8.AV. 
1898     Southaiu,  Lieut.-Colonel  II.  li.  II.,  V.D.,  F.8.A.,  Innellan, 

Shrewsbur}'. 
1908     Spokes,  G.  N.,  Esq.,  Bayworth   Corner,  Foxcomlje   Hill, 

near  Oxford. 
1898     Statham,  Rev.  S.  P.  H.,  B.A.,  H.M.'s  Prison,  Wakefield. 
1905     Stebbing,  W.  P.   D.,  Esq.,  F.G.S.,  8,  Playfair  Mansions, 

Queen's  Club  Gardens,  AV. 
1886     Stephenson,   Mill,  Esq.,  B.A..  F.S.A.,  38,  Putherdon  Road, 

TJpper  Tooting,  S.W. 


1905  Tadros,  D.  N.,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  Jaffa,  Palestine. 

1901     Tanner,   Mrs.,    Normanston,  Marlborough   Road,  Bourne- 
mouth West. 

1906  Tapp,  W.  M.,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  57,  St.  James's  Street, 

S.W. 
1889     Tatlock,  Miss,  16,  Park  Square,  N.W. 
11885     Taylor,  H.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  12,  Curzon  Park,  Chester. 
L  1882     Taylor,  R.  W.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  F.S.A.,  Baysgarth  Park, 

Barton-on-Humber. 
L  1002     Thomas,  Major  G.  T.  Harley,  F.S.A.,  73,  Harcoiirt  Terrace, 
S.W. 
1883     Thompson,  Mrs.  W.  J.,  Elmer,  Leatherhead. 
1876     Thwaites,  Mrs.  W.,  West  Bank,  Blackburn. 
1899     Tilley,  Miss,  Elmfield,  Coombe-in-Teignhead,  Teignmouth. 
L  1887     Tredegar,  The  Viscount,  F.S.A.,  Tredegar  Park,  Newport, 
Mon. 
1905     Tristram,  Rev.  C,  B.A.,  Badshot  Lea,  Farnham. 
1879     Troyte-Chafyn-Grove,    G.,    Esq.,     F.S.A.,    North    Coker 
House,  Yeovil. 
L  1883     Tyson,  E.  T.,  Esq.,  Wood  Hall,  Cockermouth. 


1908     Vallance,  W.  H.  Aymer,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  88,  Newman 
Street,  W. 


L1883     AVagner,  H.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  13,  Half  Moon 
Street,  W. 
1888     Walhouse,  M.  J.,  Esq.,  28,  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W. 
1901     Wallis,  G.  H.,  Esq.,  F.S.A. ,  The  Residence,  Art  Museum, 
Nottingham. 
I,  1886     Warburton,  P.  E.,  Esq.,  The  Dene,  Northwich. 

1907  AVard,  Miss,  75,  Bouverie  Road  AVest,  Folkestone. 

1908  AA^ntts,    AY.    AA^,    Esq.,    F.S.A.,    119,   Bishops   Mansions, 

Fulham,  S.A^^ 
1907     AA\ay,  Rev.  Albert,    c/o    Mrs.   AA^av,    Saxon  Hall,    Palace 
Court,  AY. 
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1904  "Wevman,  Ilcniy  T.,  Esq.,F.S.A.,  Fislimorc;  1  lull,  iir. Ludlow. 

1894  White,  J.  II.,  Esq.,  Tciise  Hall,  S])i'iiigficl(l,  Chelni.sfoid. 
1899  Wigaii,  Ilcv.  Tci-cy  F.,  M.A.,  Puckfup  Hall,  Tewkesbury. 
1908  Williams,  A.  INIoi'ay,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Eedale's  .School,  retersfieUl 
1907  Willis-Bund,  J.  AV.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  F.S.A.,  Shirehall, 

Worcester. 
1907     Willmott,  Miss,  Warley  Place,  Great  Warley,  Brentwood. 

1895  Wilson,  Mrs.,  Bolton-l)y-Bowland  Kectory,  Clitlieioe. 
1906     Wilson,   Bev.    J.   Bowstead,    INLA.,    F.S.A.,    Knight\^•ick 

Kectory,  Worcester. 
L  1889     Wilson,  B.  H.,  Esq.,  The  Old  Croft,  Holmwood,  Dorking. 
1861     Winwood,  Kcv.   II.   H.,  M.A.,    11,    Cavendish   Crescent,. 

Bath. 
1901     Woolley,  T.  C.   S.,  Esq.,    South  Collingham,  Newark-on- 

Trent. 
1903     Worsfold,  T.  Cato,  Esq.,  Hall  Place,  Mitcham,  Surrey. 


1888     Young,  A.  W.,  Esq.,  12,  Hyde  Park  Terrace,  W. 


HONORARY    AND    CORRESPONDING 
MEMBERS. 

{The  uiimher  of  Britislt  I/onorarij  and   CurresjunidiiKj  Mevilers  is 
limited  to  Ten.) 

Date  of  Election. 

1903     Enlart,  M.  Camille,  14,  Eue  du  Cherche-Midi,  vi®,  Paris. 
1899     Forbes,  S.  Kussell,  Esq.,  Ph.D.,  Via  della  Croce  74a,  Eome. 
1866     Gosch,  C.  A.,  Esq.,  21,  Stanhope  Gardens,  S.W. 

Greenwell,  Eev.  AW,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  F.E.S.,  F.S.A.,  Durham. 
1903     de  Lasteyrie,  M.  le  Comte  Eobert,  Member  of  the  Institute 

of  France,  10'''"  Eue  du  Pre  aux  Clercs,  Paris. 
1908     Laver,  Henry,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Head  Street,  Colchester. 
1903     Lefevre-Pontalis,  M.  Eugene,  13,  Eue  de  Phalsbourg,  Paris.. 
1907     Porsichetti,  Marchese  Niccolo,  Terni,  Italy. 
1906     Serbat,  M.  Louis,  8,  Eue  Chateaubriand,  viii'^,  Paris.^ 

Travers,  M.  Emile,  18,  Eue  de  Chanoines,  Caen. 


SUBSCRIBING    SOCIETIES,    LIBRARIES,  &c. 

1888  Birmingham,  Central  Free  Lilirary. 

1899  Bradford,  Public  Free  Library. 

1890  BRirxUTON,  Public  Library. 

•    1902  Bristol,  Central  Library. 

1890  Cambridge,  Christ's  College  Libiaay. 
1872  „  Trinity  College  Lil>rary. 

1892  Dorchester,  Coujity  Museum. 
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1908     Durham,  Chapter   Lil)rary,  c/o  jNIessrs.  Andrews  &  Co., 

Saddler  Street,  Durham. 
l^di     Hull,  Subscription  Lil>rary,  Albion  Street. 
1908         ,,       rublic  Libraries. 
1879     Leeds,  Public  Libraiy. 

1900  ,,       The  Leeds  Library,  Commercial  Street. 

1872     IjEICEster,  Town  Museum. 
1872     LiN'COLN,  Lincoln  and  Nottingham  Archaeological  Society, 

c/o  E.  yi.  Sympson,  Esq.,  Deloraine  Court,  Lincoln. 
188-i     Liverpool,    Free   Public   Library,    c/o   Exors.    of   G.  G. 

Walmsley,  50,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool. 
1844     LoxDOX,  The  Society  of  Anticjuaries,  Burlington  House,  W. 
1906  ,,  Messrs.    Asher  &   Co.    (4    copies),    13,    Bedford 

Street,  AY.C. 

1896  „  Messrs.  H.  Grevel  &  Co.,  33,  King  Street,  W.C. 
1884           „           Guildhall  Library,  E.G. 

1898  ,,  Inner  Temple  Library,  E.G. 

1899  „  Kilburn  Public  Library,  N.AV. 
1863           ,,           London  Library,  S.W. 

1872  ,,  Koyal  Institution,  The,  W. 

1 906  ,,  Elliot  Stock,  Esc{.,  61  &  62, Paternoster  Kow,  E.G. 

1895  „  Messrs.  AVesley  &  Son,  28,  Essex  Street,  AV.C. 

1906  ,,  Messrs.  AA'ymah  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane,  E.G. 

1872  Manchester,  Public  Free  Library. 

1872  „  Chetham's  Lil)rary. 

1872  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 

1895  Nottingham,  Free  Public  Library. 

1905  Oxford,  Ashmolean  Museum. 

1897  Sherborne  School  Library,  c/o  Mr.  F.  Bennett. 

1906  West  Ham,  Public  Library,  Stratford,  E. 
1872     Ireland,  Cork,  Queen's  College. 

1900  „         Dublin,    National  "  Library    of     Ireland,    c/o 

Messrs.  Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co.,  104,  Grafton 
Street,  Dublin. 
1895     Scotland,  Edinburgh,  The  Royal  Scottish  Museum. 
1878  „  Glasgow,    University    Library,     c/o    Messrs. 

MacLehose. 
1895     Australia,    Melbourne,    Public    Library,    c/o    Agent- 
General  for  Victoria,   142,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.G. 
1860     Canada,  Toronto,    Public   Library,  c/o   Messrs.    C.   D. 
Cazenove  &  Son,  26,  Henrietta  Street,  AY.C. 

1905  Denmark,    Copenhagen,    Royal    Lil:)rary,    c/o    Messrs, 

Lehmaiui  &  Stangr,  Copenhagen. 

1887     France,  Paris,  Bibliotheque  Nationale  ["  c/o^Contmental 

(2  copies.)  <     ,    u-^^^cu  *^''<. 

1900  „  „      Institut     de     Fra„ce\j,tH.ghStrea^ 

1906  Germany,  Heidelberg,  Mohrs'  Sortiment(Herrn  Koester). 
1908  „  Leipzig,  Herr  Karl  AV.  Hiersemann,   c/o   The 

Australian  Book  Co.,  21,  AA^arwick  Lane,  E.G. 
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1906     Germany,  Lettzig,  Liil)!  Voss'  Sortiment. 

1905  Holland,  Amsterdam,  J.  G.  Kobbcis,  c/o  Messrs.  11.  Billing 

&  Co.,  AVaithmaii  Street,  Tilgrim  Street,  E.G. 
1877     Norway,  Ciirtstl4nia,  University  Liljrary,  c/o  Messrs. 

Simpkin  &  Co.,  4,  Stationers'  ITall  Court,  E.G. 
1872     U.S.A.,  Baltimore,  Peabody  Institution,  o/o  Messrs.  E.  G. 

Allen    &    Son,  Ltd.,    King   Edwaitl    Mansions, 

14,  Grape  Street,  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  V\\C. 
„         Boston  (Mass.),  Athenaeum,  c/o  Messrs.    Kegan 

Paul,  43,  Gerrard  Street,  W. 
1891        „        Chicago,    Pul)lic    Li1)rary,    c/o    Messrs.    B.    F. 

Stevens  &  Brown,  4,  Trafalgar  Square,  W.C. 
1896         ,,         Cornell    University,   Ithaca,   New   Yoi-k,   c/o 

Messrs.  E.  G.  Allen  &  Son,  Ltd.,  King  Edward 

Mansions,     14,     Grape      Street,      Shaftesliury 

Avenue,  W.C. 
1896         „         New  York,    Public    Library,    c/o   Messrs.  B.   F. 

Stevens  &  Brown,  4,  Trafalgar  Square,  V\'.C 

1906  ,,         Worcester   (Mass.)    Free    Public    Library,   c/o 

Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  43,  Gerrard  Street,  W. 


UNDER   COPYPJGHT   ACT. 

British  Museum,  W.C,  The  Copyright  Office. 

The  BocUeian  Library,  Oxford  ^     ^^^  ^^    ^y    ^^^^       ^. 

The  University  Library,  Cambridge     I        j> ^^^    Chambers,  Chapel 

Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin  f        street   W  C 

The  Advocates'  Library,  Edinburgh   J        ^  >      •    • 


SOCIETIES,  LIBRARIES   AND   INSTITUTIONS 

WITH   WHICH    PUBLICATIONS    ARE 

EXCHANGED. 

Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Archaeological  Society,  c,o  Mr.  J. 

Bellows,  Eastgate,  Gloucester. 
Buckinghamshire    Architectural     and     Archaeological     Society, 

Bucks  County  Museum,  Aylesbury. 
Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,   c/o   C.  J.   Clark,  Esq.,   65, 

Chancery  Lane,  AV.C. 
Cambridge   Antiquarian   Society,    c/o   Rev.    F.    G.    Walker,    21, 

St.  Andrews  Street,  Cambridge. 
Clifton  Antiquarian  Club,  c/o  A.  E.   Hudd,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,    108, 

Pembroke  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 
Derbyshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society,  c/'o  Mr. 

P.  H.  Currey,  3,  Market  Place,  Derby. 
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East  Herts  Archaeologicul  Society,  Bishop's  Stortford. 

Essex  Archaeological  Society,  c/o  Kev.  T.  II.  Curling,  11,  Rawstorii 

Koad,  Colchester. 
Kent  Archaeological  Society,  c/o  C  Payne,  Esq.,   The  Museum, 

Maidstone. 
Lancashire   and  Cheshire  Antiquarian  Society,  c/o  G.  C.  Yates, 
Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Hohufield,  Westbouriie  Park,  Urmston,  .Manchester. 
Leicestershire  Archaeological  and  Architectural  Society,  10,  New- 
Street,  Leicester. 
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BISHOP    IN    THE    ACT    OF    ANOINTING    A    CONSECEATION   CUOSS. 

(Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  18,143,  fo.  55b.) 


CONSECRATION  CROSSES   AND   THE  RITUAL  CONNECTED 

WITH    THEM.^ 

By  the  Rev.  E.  S.  DEWICK,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

In  the  present  paper  I  propose  to  treat  of  the 
consecration  crosses  which  were  painted  or  carved  on 
the  walls  of  our  old  churches,  and  were  solemnly 
anointed  with  chrism  by  the  bishop  who  performed 
the  ceremony  of  Consecration  or  Dedication.  Crosses 
of  this  kind  must  once  have  been  common  enough  in 
England,  but  the  hand  of  time  has  been  gently  but 
surely  engaged  in  obliterating  them,  successive  coats 
of  whitewash  or  yellow- wash  have  concealed  not  a  few, 
and  during  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years  the 
*' restorer"  has  been  actively  at  work,  destroying- 
some  and  falsifying  others  by  the  substitution  of 
new  work. 

The  attention  of  English  ecclesiologists  has  been 
directed  to  these  crosses  from  time  to  time,  but  the 
accounts  given  in  our  poj)ular  handbooks  are  meagre 
and  sometimes  misleading.  Without  attempting  to  go 
fully  into  the  bibliography  of  the  subject,  I  may  notice 
that  Mr.  John  Gage  (afterwards  John  Gage  Rokewode) 
called  attention  to  these  crosses  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1833.^  He  refers  to  the 
crosses  on  altar-stones,  and  also  to  the  crosses  "  once 
inlaid  with  metal,  cut  in  the  external  walls  of  some 
churches,"  which  he  thinks  "  were  intended  to  mark  the 
spots  anointed  with  chrism."  It  is  curious  that  he 
speaks  only  of  external  crosses,  for  of  the  four  churches 
which  he  enumerates,  Salisbury  cathedral,  Edington  in 
Wilts,  Cannington  in  Somersetshire,  and  Brent  Pelham 
in   Herts,^  at  least  two  have  also  internal  crosses.     He 

'  Read  before  the  Institute,  6th  March,       Dedication  and  Consecration  of  Churches, 
1907.  Archaeologia,  xxv,  235. 

"  The  Anglo-Saxon  Ceremonial  of  the  *  Ibid.,  243. 
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adds  that  "  on  one  of  the  Norman  pillars  in  New  Shoreham 
church  are  two  Jerusalem  crosses  ])robably  graven  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Dedication."^ 

The  Handbook  of  Erujlish  Ecclesiolof/?/,'^  includes 
a  brief  notice  of  dedication  crosses,  in  which  only  one 
addition  is  made  to  the  short  list  given  by  Mr.  Gage. 
It  is  stated  that  "  in  England  they  would  appear 
generally  to  have  been  on  the  outside,  abroad  in  the 
inside."  We  shall  find  in  the  sequel  that  there  are 
plenty  of  English  examples  on  the  Inside  walls  as  well  as 
on  the  outside,  but  that  the  Handbook  seems  to  be 
rlofht  in  confininp;  those  abroad  to  the  Inside  walls. 

Bloxam^  gives  examples  from  five  churches,  but 
refers  to  them  as  If  they  were  found  on  the  external 
walls  only.  Pugin^  refers  to  examples  of  external 
crosses  at  Salisbury  and  Uffington,  but  he  does  not 
venture  to  go  further  than  to  say  that  he  Is  "  Inclined  to 
believe  from  the  fact  of  their  being  outside  the  church, 
that  the  external  walls  were  anciently  anointed  in  this 
country."  His  knowledge  of  modern  Koman  ceremonial 
had  made  him  familiar  with  crosses  on  the  inside  walls, 
and  he  was  not  easily  convinced  even  by  the  evidence 
of  crosses  on  the  external  Avails  that  they,  too,  were 
actually  anointed  with  chrism. 

There  are  numerous  notices  of  consecration  crosses 
scattered  about  in  various  archaeological  journals,''  but 
the  only  paper  specially  dealing  with  them  which  has 
come  under  my  notice  is  one  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  H. 
Mlddleton"  in  which  he  has  described  examples  of 
these  crosses  from  some  thirty  churches,  and  has  given 
illustrations  of  many  of  them.  This  paper  Is  of  great 
value  for  the  descriptions  of  crosses  actually  In  existence 
in  English  churches,  but  it  does  not  include  any  detailed 
account  of  the  rubrical  directions  found  in  English 
Pontificals  with  regard  to  the  crosses.     This  is  my  excuse 


^  On  two  recent  visits  to  tlie  cliurcli,  ■*    Glossary    of    Ecclesiastical    Orna- 

I  failed  to  find  these  crosses,  even  with  menf,  3rd  ed.,  1868,  p.  97. 

the  lielp  of  the  sexton,  who  told  me  that  °  See   especially    The    Ecclfsioloflist, 

he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  them.  xii,  154  ;  JS'orfolk  Archaeology,  vii,  186, 

^  Published    by    the    Ecclesiological,  352 ;  Archaeological  Journal,  xlv,    56 ; 

late  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  London,  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,  xliii^ 

1847,  p.  264.                               '  220-248. 

^  Gothic  Ecclesiastical  Architecture,  ^  Archaeologia,  xlviii,  456. 
11th  ed.,  1882,  ii,  155. 
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for  Iningino-  up  tlie  sulyect  again,  and  I  may  add  that 
Avliilst  Dr.  J.  H.  Middleton's  examples  are  largely  drawn 
from  the  West  of  England,  my  own  will  mostly  be  taken 
from  other  parts  of  England  or  from  Scotland. 

I  propose  to  commence  with  a  liistory  of  the  ritual 
connected  with  the  crosses.  When  the  peace  of  the 
Church  was  established  by  Constantine,  churches  began 
to  be  built  and  solemnly  set  apart  and  consecrated  for 
divine  service.  At  first  there  was  an  entire  absence  of 
the  elaborate  ceremonial  which  distinguished  the  later 
service  of  consecration.  Eusebius  tells  of  the  consecra- 
tion of  several  churches  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth 
century.  From  his  accounts  we  gather  that  the  early 
churches  were  consecrated  by  the  solemn  performance  of 
divine  service  in  the  presence  of  as  large  a  congregation 
as  possible.  The  attendance  also  of  a  large  number  of 
bishops  was  invited.  When  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem  was  consecrated  in  a.d.  335/ 
the  bishops  assembled  at  the  council  of  Tyre  were 
summoned  to  attend,  and  they  came  in  large  numbers. 
We  read  of  the  prayers  offered  and  the  discourses 
delivered  on  this  occasion,  but  there  is  no  record  of  any 
ceremonies  or  symbolical  rites. 

Between  the  fourth  century  and  the  eighth  there 
grew  up  a  complicated  set  of  ceremonies  for  the 
dedication  of  churches.'-^  They  consisted  of  the  lustral 
sprinkling  with  holy  water  of  the  external  and  internal 
walls  of  the  church,  of  the  thrice-repeated  knocking  at 
the  door  by  the  bishop,  of  the  ahecedarinm  or  writing  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  alphabets  in  two  lines  of  ashes 
strewn  on  the  floor  of  the  church  in  the  form  of  a 
St.  Andrew's  cross,  of  the  consecration  of  the  altar,  and 
of  anointing  with  chrism  the  walls  of  the  church. 

The  greater  part  of  these  ceremonies,  with  the 
important  exception  of  the  ahecedarinm,  is  common  to 
the  rituals  of  both  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Church,  and 
must,  therefore,   be   dated  back  to  a  time   before  their 

'  Smith  and  Cheethani,  Dictionary  of  On  the  Bite  of  Consecration  of  Churches, 

Christian  Antiquities,  art.    "  Consecra-  Church   Hist.   Soc,    1899;    Smith   and 

tion  of  churches."  Cheetham,     Dictionary     of    C  hristian 

■  See   Duchesne,    Origines   du    Culte  Antiquities,      art.      "  Consecration      of 

Chretien,    Pans,    1889,    385-'J03;    Dr.  churclies." 
John  Wordsworth,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
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formal   separation     in     the    elglitli    centiuy.'      Tlils    Is 
coniirmed  by  the  evidence  of  documents. 

I  will  now  confine  myself  to  the  last  of  the  ceremonies 
which  have  been  enumerated,  and,  after  examining  the 
written  directions  in  English  Pontificals,  it  will  be 
possible  to  see  how  far  the  crosses  which  remain  on  the 
walls  of  our  churches  agree  with  the  rules  laid  doA\'n  in 
the  books. 

The  earliest  English  Pontifical  which  has  survived  the 
accidents  of  time  is  that  which  bears  the  name  of 
Egbert,  archbishop  of  York  (a.d.  732-766),  and  which  is 
known  to  us  by  a  copy  made  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century.  In  the  order  for  the  dedication  of  a  church 
contained  in  this  book,  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
crosses  painted  or  carved  on  the  walls,  but  the  bishop  is 
directed,  before  completing  the  consecration  of  the  altar, 
to  make  crosses  with  his  thumb  dipped  in  chrism  on  the 
walls  of  the  church."  This  anointing  appears  to  have 
been  applied  to  the  internal  walls  only,  and  the  rubric 
does  not  define  the  number  of  the  anointings,  nor  does  it 
give  the  words  to  be  used  by  the  ofliciaut,  but  only  the 
anthem  which  was  to  be  sung.^  The  outer  walls  as  well 
as  the  inner  were  sprinkled  with  the  mixture  of  salt, 
ashes,  wine  and  water,  known  as  Gregorian  water,^  and 
twelve  lighted  candles  were  placed  around  the  church  on 
the  outside  before  the  ceremony  commenced.' 

The  Missal  of  Leofric,  bishop  of  Exeter  (1050-1072) 
now  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  consists  of  a  Gregorian 
Sacramentary,  written  in  Lorraine  in  the  early  part 
of  the  tenth  century,  with  later  additions.  The  book 
was  in  use  in  England,  and  may,  therefore,  be  noticed 
here.  The  manner  of  dedicating  a  church  is  briefly 
described,  and  the  direction  is  given  that  the  walls  of 
the  church,  the  pillars  and  the  doorway  are  to  be 
anointed  with  the  same  chrism  as  the  altar. *^ 

•  In   729  Pope    Gregory   II.    excom-  ^  O  qiiam  metueudus  est  locus  iste, 

niunicated  the  Emperor  Leo,  which  led  Tere  nou  hie  alius  nisi  donius  Dei,  et 

to  the  gi'eat  schism  between  the  Eastern  porta  cseli.     Ibid.,  40. 

and  the  Western  Chm-ches.  ■*  Ibid.,  37. 

^  Deinde    in    circuitu    acclesia?    per  ^  Ibid.,  27. 

parietes    de    dextra   in    dextro   facieus  •"  Angulosque  ccclesia?  etpostes  ostium 

crucem  cum  poUice  de  ipso  chrismate.  eadem     untione     linientur.       Sequitur 

The  Pontifical  of  Efjhert,  Archbishop  of  antiphona.        Unxit     te     dominus    oleo 

York,  Surtees  Society,  1853,  p.  40.  latitice.     [The  Leofric  Missed,  cd.  F.  E. 
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The  next  Pontifical  to  be  considered  is  one  belonging 
to  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  and  known  as  Fontijicale 
Lanaleteuxc,  because  although  its  script  points  to 
Winchester  as  the  place  where  it  was  written,  it 
afterwards  lielonged  to  a  bishop  of  Alet,  now  St.  Malo 
in  Brittany.  It  is  now  in  the  public  library  at  Rouen. 
In  the  Ordo  ad  dedicandam  Basilicam  of  this  Pontifical 
the  directions  for  anointing  the  walls  are  nearly  the  same 
as  in  Eg})ert's,  but  we  are  supplied  with  the  words  to 
be  used  when  anointing  them.^ 

A  furtlier  development  of  the  ritual  is  found  in  a 
Pontifical  written  at  Winchester  about  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  now  known  as  the  Benedictional 
of  Archbishop  Robert.  Like  the  last  mentioned,  it  is 
now  in  the  public  library  at  Rouen.  In  this  Pontifical 
the  officiant  is  directed  to  go  outside  the  church  after 
anointing  the  internal  walls,  and  to  anoint  the  external 
walls.'-  The  anthems  0  quam  metiiendvs  and  Lapides 
2^7'eciosi  are  appointed  to  be  sung  at  the  internal  and 
external  unctions  respectively.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Pontifical  known  as  that  of  Dunstan,  now  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale  at  Paris,  has  only  one  anointing, 
apparently  of  the  internal  walls. ^ 

The  Ramsey  Pontifical,*  written  about  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  orders  the  anointing  of  the  external 
as  well  as  of  the  internal  walls,  and  gives  an  alternative 

Warren,    Oxford,   1883,    p.  219.)      The  isiam    nnctionem   et    nostram    lenedic- 

exact  meaning  of  tlie  above  is  not  quite  tionem    in    nomine    patris    et   jilii    et 

clear.     I  hare  ventured   to   understand  spiritus    sancti.        I    quote    from    Mr. 

angull   as    meaning    the    walls    of    the  John    Gage's    print    of    the     Ordo    iu 

church,  on  the  strength  of  a  passage  in  Archneologia,  xxv,  259. 

the  Benedictional  of  Archbishop  Robert,  The  anthem  is:  O  quam  metuendus, 

ed.H.A. Wilson, Henry  Bradshaw  Society,  followed    by  :    Lapides    pretiosi   omnes 

p.  97,  in  which  the  twelve  candles  of  the  muri  tiii  et  turres  Ilierusalem  gemmis 

Dedication  ceremony  are  oi'dered  to  be  ediflcabuntur. 

placed  terni  et    terni  in  iiii°''   angulis  "  Tunc  demuni  presul  egrediens  hoc 

ecclesie.     Here  «»9«/i  apparently  means  ipsum   extra  cam    crismate  iu  circuitu 

the   four   walls    of    the  church,    not  its  ecclesie  faciat.     Benedictional  of  Arch- 

four  corners.    Cf .  Ducange,  Glossarium  :  bishop  Robert,  ed.  H.  A.  Wilson,  Henry 

"  Angulum     pro    Cingulum,     Ambitus,  Bradshaw  Society,  1903,  p.  86. 

Gall.  Enceinte.     Charta  Philippi  comit.  ■''  The     Ordo     qualiter     domus     Dei 

riandr.   ann.   1211,   ex    Cam.    Comput.  consecranda    est    has   been    printed   in 

Insu].  '  Omnes  qui  ffhildam  habent  et  ad  Martene,       De       Antlquis        Ecclesiae 

illam  pertinent  et  infra  Augtdum  villce  Jiitibiis,  Venetiis,  1783,  ii,  255. 

stifB  manent  liberos  omnes facio.'"  *  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  28,188.     For 

'  Deinde     in     circiiitu     ecclesie     per  a  description   of     this   77ianuscript,  see 

parietes   a  dexti'o  et  a    sinistro    faciens  W.  H.  Frere's  Pontifical  Services,  Alcuin 

crucem  cum   pollice  de  ipso  chrismate  Club,  London,  1901,  i,  96,  97. 
dicens.      Sanctijicettir  hoc  temphtm  j)er 
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anthem  to  be  sung  at  the  anointing  of  the  external 
crosses  If  the  church  should  be  built  of  wood/ 

The  Englisli  Pontificals  of  the  twelfth  century  require 
the  anointing  of  the  external  as  well  as  of  the  internal 
walls,  and  it  is  now  expressly  ordered  that  the  anointing 
is  to  be  done  in  twelve  places.  The  rubric  of  the 
Magdalen  College  manuscript'  closely  follows  that  of 
the  Benedictional  of  liobert,^  and  the  Ely  Pontifical* 
does  the  same. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  we  come  across  numerous 
complaints  that  the  consecration  of  churches  had 
been  neglected  by  the  bishops.  The  dilhculties  and 
dangers  of  travel  and  the  great  fatigue  of  the  actual 
ceremony^  seem  to  have  combined  to  deter  many 
prelates  from  undertaking  the  duty  of  hallowing 
churches.  At  any  rate  the  higher  powers  endeavoured 
to  force  the  unwilling  bishops  to  perform  this  duty. 
The  constitutions  of  Cardinal  Otho  in  ISSG''  regret- 
fully set  forth  that  many  parish  churches,  and  even 
some  cathedral  churches,  had  remained  without  consecra- 
tion, and  it  was  ordered  that  all  should  be  consecrated 
within  two  years.  Again,  in  1268,  the  Constitutions  of 
Othobonus'  renewed  the  complaint,  and  enacted  that 
any  bishop  called  upon  to  consecrate  a  church  and 
deferring  the  performance  of  the  duty  for  more  than  a 
year,  unless  excused  by  the  excessive  number  of  churches 
requiring  consecration,  or  by  other  legitimate  cause, 
should  be  deprived  of  the  use  of  dalmatic,  tunicle  and 
sandals,  and  not  be  allowed  to  resume  the  use  of  them 
until   actually  engaged  in  the  service  of  dedicating  the 

1  If   the    cliiircli    was   of   stoDc,    the  ■•  Cambridge  University    Library  LI. 

anthem  was  Laj)ides  preciosi,  as  usual,  2,  10. 

but  if  of  wood  {.si  vero  Ugnea  fuerit)  "  With  regard  to  a  recent  consecration 

then    the    anthem    was     Vidil     Jacob  of  a  cluirch  in  England  after  the  Eoman 

scalam.     .     .  manner,    I    liave    been    told    tbat    the 

-  I    am   indebted    to   my   friend    the  service  occupied  no  less  than  six  hours, 

Rev.  H.  A.    Wilson,  librarian  of  Mag-  from  8.30  a.m.  to  2.30  p.m.      In  this 

dalen  College,  for  a  transcript  of    the  case  only  one  altar  was  hallowed.     It 

words  :  "  Deinde  circumeat  intus  eccles-  must  be  remembered  too,  that  fasting 

iam   per   parietes   iueipiens    a    sinistro  was      enjoined     Ujjon      the     officiating 

angnlo    orientis    faciens    crucem    cum  prelate. 

poUice  de  ipso  chrismate  in  xii'^'"  locis."  ''  Printed    at    the     end    of     various 

The   second  rubric,  relating  to  the   ex-  editions    of    Lyndewode's    Trovinciale, 

ternal  crosses,  is   the   same  as   in    the  end  in  Wilkins'  Concilia,  i.  649. 

Benedictional    of    Archbishop    Robert.  ''  Tit.  3.  See  Lyndewode  and  Wilkins, 

(See  above,  p.  5).  ii,  3. 

3  MS.  226. 
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particular    church    which    had    been    the    cause    of    the 
deprivation. 

Similar  efforts  were  made  iu  1239  by  Cardinal  Otho 
in  Scotland  to  enforce  the  consecration  of  churches ;  and 
on  the  fly-leaves  of  the  Pontifical  of  David  de  Bernham, 
bishop  of  St.  Andrews  (1239-1253)/  we  have  a  most 
interesting  record  of  the  activity  of  one  bishop  in 
response  to  this  appeal.  During  the  fourteen  years  of 
his  episcopate  he  dedicated  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
forty-foiu'  churches,  the  years  of  his  greatest  activity 
being  1242,  when  he  hallowed  forty-one  churches,  and 
1244  when  he  performed  the  same  office  for  forty.  In 
some  cases  the  churches  had  been  long  awaiting  con- 
secration. For  example,  the  well-known  Norman  church 
of  Leuchars,  in  Fifeshire,  was  not  consecrated  before 
August,  1244. 

The  quickened  activity  of  the  bishops  in  consecrating 
churches  finds  a  counterpart  in  the  greater  precision  of 
the  rubrics  in  the  Pontificals  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  David  de  Bernham's  book  it  is  ordered  that  twelve 
crosses  are  to  be  painted  on  the  outer  walls  and  the 
same  number  on  the  inner,-  ready  for  unction  by  the 
bishop,  and  both  sets  of  crosses  are  to  be  censed  after 
the  anointings.  In  the  Coventry  PontificaP  it  is 
further  said  that  the  words  of  consecration  are  to  be 
repeated  at  each  of  the  twenty-four  crosses.  The 
Pontifical  of  Anian,  bishop  of  Bangor  (1267-1305),  is 
said  to  follow  the  Coventry  Pontifical  very  closely,  but 
I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  it. 

Of  the  fourteenth  century  we  have  the  Pontifical 
of  De  Martivall,  bishop  of  Salisbury  (1315-1329),  but 
unfortunately  it  does  not  contain  the  office  for  dedicating 
a  church. 

In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  manuscript 
(Lansdowne  MS.  451),  which  was  originally  written  for 
a  bishop  of  London  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or 

*  Tlie   manuscript   is    iu    the  Biblio-  ecclesiae   praparanda   sunt.      Duodeciui 

theque  Nationale  at  Paris,  and  has  been  cruces   pieti3e   foris   et   duodecim   intus. 

edited  by   the   Rev.    Chr.  Wordsworth  Fontifical    Offices    vsed    by   David   de 

under  the   title,   The  Ponlijical    Offices  Bernham,  1. 

vsed  hij  David  de  Bernham,  hishop  of  ^  Cambridge  University  Library,   Ff. 

St.  Andrews,  Edinburgli,  1885.  0,  9. 

-  Hsec    sunt    quae    ad     dedicationem 
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the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century/  This  manu- 
script has  a  feature  of  especial  interest,  inasmuch  as  it 
describes  two  modes  of  consecrating  a  church,  the 
Boman  and  the  Anghcan.  A  long  rubric  describes  the 
Koman  manner,  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  have 
painted  beforehand  on  the  four  internal  walls  of  the  church 
twelve  red  crosses  at  equal  distances,  with  twelve 
branches  of  iron  for  twelve  large  candles."  For  the 
English  manner  {modus  Anglicane  ecclesie)  it  was 
required  that  there  should  be  twelve  painted  crosses 
on  the  outside  and  twelve  on  the  inside.^ 

The  Pontifical  of  Lacy,  bishop  of  Exeter  (1420-1455), 
was  given  by  his  executors  to  the  cathedral  church, 
where  it  is  still  preserved.  It  agrees  with  the  Pontificals 
we  have  lately  been  considering  in  ordering  the 
anointing  of  twelve  crosses  on  the  outside  and  twelve 
on  the  inside,  and  adds  the  direction  that  the  crosses  are 
to  be  within  circles,*  and  that  the  branches  for  the 
candles  are  to  be  fixed  to  the  upper  part  of  these  circles. 
An  English  Pontifical  of  the  same  century  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,^  has  rubrics  in  almost  identical 
words. 

In  the  University  Library  at  Cambridge,''  there  is 
a  fine  and  complete  fifteenth -century  Pontifical,  wdiich 
Maskell  used  extensively  for  his  Mouinnenta  Ritnalia, 
and  which  he  considered  to  be  written  for  a  bishop 
of  Salisbury,  but  the  late  Henry  Bradshaw  has  written 
upon  a  fly-leaf  the  word  "  Lincoln."  The  preliminary 
rubric  of  this  Pontifical  agrees  closely  with  that  of  Lacy, 
but  the  rubric   for   the  anointing   of   the     crosses   adds 


1  The  Pontifieal  of  Eicliard  Clifford,  ^  Hec   sunt    que    ante    dedieationem 

bishop  of  London  (1407-1421),  now  in  preparaiida     sunt,      scilicet     duodecim 

the  library  of   Corpus    Christi  College,  criices   picte    defuris  duodecim  deintus 

Cambridge,  closely  agrees  in  its  contents  cum    eereis   vel   candelis.       Lansdowne 

■withLansdowneMS.451.   It  has  the  most  MS.  451,  fo.  Hob. 

complete    set   of    illuminations   of    any  ''  Provideatur  .    .    .   quod   xii   cruces 

English    Pontifical.       They   have   been  depingantur  in    circulis    in    parietibus 

reproduced  in  W.  11.  Frere's  Pontifical  infra  ecclcsiam,  et  xii  deforis  :  et  xxiiii 

Services,  Alcuin  Club,  London,  190l.  cereoli  et  totidem  clavi  ferrei,  figendi  in 

-  Depingantur    in     circuitii     ecclesie  superiore    parte    circuloruni   in    quibus 

introrsus  per  quatuor  parietes  duodecim  dicti  cereoli  figantiir.    Liher poniificalis 

cruces  rubee  eque  distantes  iuxta  quas  of  Edmund  Lacy,  hishop  of  Hxefer,  ed. 

affigantur  duodecim  uncini  ferrei  quibus  Ralph  Barnes,  Exeter,  1847,  p.  11. 

imponantur    duodecim    candele    grosse.  ^  Tanner  MS.  5. 

Lansdowne  MS.  451,  fo.  115.  «  Mm.  3,  21. 
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that  the  anointhig  of  tliese   was  to  commence  near  the 
altar.  ^ 

The  last  of  the  English  Pontificals  to  which  I  have 
occasion  to  refer  is  one  which  was  used  by  Cardinal 
Bainbridge,  archbishop  of  York  (1508-1514),  though 
it  was  not  originally  written  for  him.  In  this,  again, 
we  have  the  two  sets  of  crosses,^  with  detailed  directions 
that,  after  the  anointing,  the  ofiiciating  bishop  is  to 
cense  the  twelve  crosses  on  the  interior  walls  of  the 
chm^ch,  and  that  afterwards,  while  the  bishop  remains 
seated  inside,  a  deacon,  with  some  of  the  clergy,  is  to  go 
and  cense  the  twelve  crosses  on  the  outside.^ 

We  have  evidence  that  twenty-four  crosses  and 
candles  continued  in  use  in  England  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  A  late  entry  on  the  fly-leaf  at  the  end  of 
Bishop  Halam's  register  at  Salisbury,  gives  a  list  of 
"  thynges  that  been  necessary  for  the  halowing  of  a 
churche,"  and  we  find  in  it  "  Item  xxiiij  wex  candelles 
everych  of  .1.  foote  longe  or  more"*  (evidently  for 
burning  before  the  twenty-four  crosses).  Again,  James 
Calf  hill,  in  his  Ansiver  to  John  Martiairs  Treatise 
of  the  Cross, ^  when  drawing  a  contrast  between  the 
simplicity  of  church  hallowing  in  the  time  of 
St.  Augustine,  when  they  needed  no  more  than  a 
sermon  and  prayers,  or  at  the  utmost  "  the  sign  of 
a  cross  with  a  finger,"  goes  on  to  enumerate  the 
things  required  for  a  church  consecration  in  modern 
times,  ending  up  with  "  twenty-four  crosses,  twenty-four 

^  Deinde  inchoata  autiphona,  Lapide",  inttis    super    siugulas    cruces.      {Liher 

fat  pontifex  in    circiiitu    ecclcsia;   intus  Pontijicali.s    Chr.    Bainbridc/e,    Siirtees 

ct  faeiat  cinicem  cum  poUice  suo  de  ipso  Society,  1875,  p.  53.) 

clirismate,    in    duodecim    locis   signatis  ■*  "  Deliiuc  episcopus  a  sinistvo  orien- 

cruce  introrsuB,  incipiendo  juxta  altare  tali   angulo   ecclesiae  inchoaus  singulas 

ad   meridiem   a    dextris,    ita   dicens   in  cruces  de  chrismate  iu  circuitu  incenset 

qualibet    unctione.       Sanctificetnr    hoc  .  .  .  Tunc  levita,  sunipto  thuribulo  de 

iemplum  .   .  .  ecclesia     (cruce,    candelabvis    et    textu 

Postea  pontifex  egrediens  hoc  ipsuui  prsecedentibus)   cum   parte  cleri  exeat, 

extra  cum  chrismate  in  circuitu  ecclesia?,  et  duodecim  cruces  a  pra?siile  in  circuitu 

choro  canente    antiphonam.       Uiixif    ie  ecclesia?   deforis    cum  chrismate   factas 

Dominus   oho    IcEfitice  prte    consortihus  incenset  ;     prsesule    interim   in    ecclesia 

tuis.      Qil&skeWs  Mointmenta   Ritiialia  cum  qiiibusdam  resident e,"  Z6jW.,  7-t . 

Ecelesice  AngUcance,   2nd  ed.,  Oxford,  ■*  Chr.  Wordsworth,   The   Precedence 

1882,  i,  220).  of  English  Buhops,   Cambridge,   1906, 

-  Hac  ad  ecclesise  dedicationem  sunt  p.  24. 

necessai-ia.    Duodecim  cruces  picta;  foris  ^  Pi-inted  in  loG5.     I  quote  from  the 

et    duodecim    intus  ;    riginti    quatvior  reprint  issued  by  the  Parker  Society  in 

cereoli   et  totidem  clavi  qnibus  cereoli  1846,  p.  208. 
infigantur,  duodecim  foris  et  duodecim 
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candles."  On  the  other  liaiid,  Thomas  Becon,  in 
describing  the  ceremony  of  church  consecration,  speaks 
of  the  twelve  crosses  on  the  walls  which  the  bishop 
must  anoint  "  with  chrisme,  commonly  called  creame."^ 
Here  Becon  is  describiiiii'  a  consecration  after  the 
B/Oman  manner,  following  Durandus,  whom  he  cites 
as  his  authority. 

The  residts  of  an  examination  of  the  English 
Pontificals  inay  now  be  briefly  summarised.  The 
earliest  up  to  the  eleventh  century  prescribe  the 
anointing  of  the  inside  walls  only,  the  only  exception 
being  the  Pontifical  of  Archbishop  Bobert,  which  orders 
the  anointing  of  both  inside  and  outside  walls.  These 
early  Pontificals  agree  in  making  no  mention  of  painted 
crosses  prepared  on  the  walls  ready  to  be  anointed. 
From  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  English 
Pontificals  order  external  as  well  as  internal 
anointings,  and  in  each  case  the  anointing  is  to  be 
in  twelve  jDlaces,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these  places 
would  be  marked  beforehand  by  crosses.  In  the 
thirteenth  century  we  find  the  mention  of  the  painting 
of  crosses  on  the  walls  as  a  necessary  preliminary  for 
consecration,  and  a  little  later  it  is  ordered  that  the 
crosses  are  to  be  red,  and  to  be  placed  in  circles,  with 
branches  for  candles  above  them.  I  think  it  is  highly 
probable  that  some  of  these  directions  were  embodied 
in  practice  before  they  found  their  way  into  the 
written  books. 

We  have  already  seen  that  one  English  Pontifical 
(Lansdowne  MS.  451)  refers  to  the  Boman  mode  of 
consecrating  churches,  which  was  presumably  sometimes 
followed  in  England ;  and  it  may  be  interesting  to 
compare  the  rubric  in  the  printed  Boman  Pontifical  of 
the  sixteenth  century."  Mention  is  made  of  twelve 
crosses  on  the  inside  walls  only.  The  height  of  the 
crosses  from  the  ground  is  defined  as  ten  palms  (about 

^  Eecon,    The     ReUques     of    Home,  libet   crucis    figatur    unus    clauus,    ciii 

London,  1563,  fo.  256.  affi^atur   una   candela    uniiis  uneie  vel 

-  Item     depingantur     in     parietibus  circa.     Scala  vel  aliud  edilicium  super 

ccclesie  intrinsecus  per  circuitum  duo-  quo  ascendens  pontifex  possit  attingere 

decini  eruces,  circa  decern  palmos  super  ipsas     duodecini     cruces.      Poniificule 

terram,  videlicet    tres    j)ro    qujlibet  ex  secundiun     ritum     Somamim,    Venetiis, 

quatuor  parietibus.     Et  ad  caput  cuius-  Griunta,  1520,  fo.  108«. 
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7^  feet),  and  a  ladder  or  some  other  structure  is  to  be 
provided  so  that  the  bishop  may  be  able  to  reach  the 
crosses.  The  woodcut  which  accompanies  the  rubric 
shows   the   bishop   on   a   ladder^  in  the  act  of  anointing- 


one    of    the    crosses    (see    Fig-,    l).     The    same 


IS 


also 


no.   1. — BISHOP   ANOINTING    A    CONSECRATION    CEOSS. 

From  Pontificale  Romanum,  Yenetiis,  1520. 

well  seen  in  an  illumination  of  the  Gospel  Book  of 
Philip  de  Yilliers  de  Lisle  Adam,  Grand  Master  of  the 
Hospitalers  from  1521-1534,^  reproduced  in  Plate  I. 
The  crosses  are  painted  on  oval  medallions,  ready  for 
the  bishop's  anointing.  They  are  crosses  potent  between 
four  crosslets,  or,  the  field  of  the  medallions  being 
alternately  blue  and  red.  Of  course,  these  colours  are 
purely  conventional.  Apart  from  the  tinctures,  the  arms 
are  those  of  the  kino'dom  of  Jerusalem. 

All  manuscripts  of  the  Roman  Pontifical  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  agree  with  the  printed  book  of  1520  in 
mentioniiio;  internal  crosses  onlv  ;  and  the  same  holds 
good  with  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  it  by  Durandus, 
bishop  of  Mende,  which  was  adopted  by  many  Gallican 
bishops,  and  formed  the  basis  of  the  later  editions  of  the 
Roman  Pontifical. 

The  Ordo  liomanus,  which  has  been  made  known  to 
us   by  Hittorp's    print, '^  largely  influenced  the   Gallican 


'  In  the  later  illustrated  editions  of 
the  Eoman  Pontifical,  a  platform  on 
wheels,  with  steps  at  eacli  end,  is  gener- 
ally substituted  for  the  laddci. 


-  Brit.  Mus.  Add.  MS.  18,143,  fo. 
5ob. 

'^  De  Divinis  CathoJicx  Ecclesiie 
OJiciis,  "Paris,  1624,  p.  127. 
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and  Angllcaii  Pontificals  of  the  eleventh  and  tliree 
following  centuries.  It  defines  the  position  of  the  places 
to  he  anointed  as  being  on  each  of  the  four  interior 
walls. 

The  various  Dedication  Orders  in  Galilean  Pontificals, 
of  which  many  have  been  printed  by  Martene  in  his 
great  collection,^  follow  Koman  use  in  having  only  the 
internal  crosses,  and,  without  going  further  into  details, 
I  may  say  the  same  of  many  manuscripts  both  in  the 
British  Museum  and  in  private  possession.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  remarkable  exception  in  Martene's  Ordo  viii  (by  a 
misprint  vii)  taken  from  a  Narbonne  Pontifical  assigned 
to  the  eleventh  century.  In  this  the  bishop  is  directed 
to  anoint  the  inside  walls  on  the  right  side,  and  then 
on  reaching  the  west  door,  to  anoint  the  lintel  and  two 
door-posts  or  else  the  whole  of  the  outside  of  the  church, 
and  then,  after  making  the  round  of  the  church,  to 
re-enter  and  finish  by  anointing  the  internal  walls  on  the 
left  side  of  the  church.^  I  have  not  met  with  any  other 
non-Anglican  Pontifical  which  directs  the  anointing  of 
external  walls. 

I  bring  to  an  end  this  brief  notice  of  foreign  forms  of 
consecrating  churches  by  observing  that  the  earliest 
which  is  known  to  us  seems  to  be  that  in  the 
Sacramentary  of  Angouleme,^  assigned  by  M.  Delisle  to 
the  end  of  the  eighth  or  the  commencement  of  the  ninth 
century.^  In  this  the  directions  for  the  crosses  are 
similar  to  those  in  Egbert.  The  bishop  is  to  mark  the 
walls  with  crosses  of  chrism  {per  totnm  templnm  in 
circuit u  facie) IS  criices  de  ipsa  chrysma). 

The  Milan  Pontifical,  assigned  to  the  ninth  century, 
recently  edited  by  Dr.  Magistretti,  has  similar  directions, 
but  defines  the  number  of  anointings  as  twelve. '' 

There  is   also  an  Irish  tract   concerning  the  mode    of 

'  De     Antiqiiis     Ecclesise      HUibus,  circuitu,  signet   crucis  signaeulo  chris- 

Yenetiis,  1783,  ii,  240-284.  mate  interiorem  templi  siuistram  partem 

-  Postea  uDguat  ])ontifex  parietem  in  usque  ad  specular  orientale.     (Martene, 

dextra  parte  templi  ciini  clirisma  signum  loc.  cit.  266.) 

crucis    faciendo,    donee     perveniat    ad  •*  Printed  in  Duchesne's  Origines  du 

ostium  .  .  .  Ei>iscopus    regrediens    ex-  Cidte  Chrelien,  Paris,  1889,  p.  464. 

trinsecus  signat  superliminare  et  vitrum-  ^  Memoire  stir  d'Anciens  Sacramen- 

que     postem     clirismate,     sive     totam  taires,  Paris,  1886,  p.  91. 

ecclesiam  exterius.     Cum  autem  intro-  ^  Poiitijicale      in      usitm      Ecclesice 

gressus  fuerit,  peracto  exteriore  ecclesise  Medlolanensu,  Milan,  1897,  p.  9. 
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consecrating  a  clmrcli,  which  has  been  brought  to  hght 
by  the  late  Kev.  T.  Olden.  ^  It  occurs  in  the  famous 
Leahhar  Breac,  M-hich  was  the  compilation  made  about 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  by  an  Irish 
archaeologist,  who  was  anxious  to  preserve  the  scattered 
relics  of  the  native  literature.  The  manuscript  w^as 
published  in  facsimile  by  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  in 
187G,  but  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Olden  for  providing  us 
with  a  printed  text  with  the  abbreviations  expanded, 
and  also  a  translation.  The  age  of  the  tract  is  doubtful, 
but  the  rite  described  differs  so  much  from  the  Roman 
that  it  may  be  very  early.  The  account  is  extremely 
confused,  and  it  is  diffic\ilt  to  get  an  exact  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  ceremonies.  But  one  point  stands  out 
clearly,  that  the  bishop  was  to  cut  crosses  with  his  knife 
on  the  pillars  and  other  parts  of  the  church,  which 
crosses  are  afterwards  to  be  sprinkled  with  holy  water. 

With  regard  to  the  cult  of  these  crosses  which  had 
been  anointed  with  the  sacred  chrism,  very  little  can  be 
said  so  far  as  England  alone  is  concerned.  Indeed,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  directions  on  the  subject 
in  English  books,  not  even  in  the  minute  rules  about 
candles  and  lights  in  the  smaller  Customary  of  St. 
Augustine's,  Canterbury,  belonging  to  the  library  of 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,^  which  has  a  section  entirely 
devoted  to  the  question  of  lights  on  different  festivals. 
I  have,  how^ever,  found  mediaeval  directions  on  the 
subject  in  a  manuscript  Customary  of  a  house  of 
Augustinian  Canons  in  the  north  of  France  written 
about  1500.  In  this  it  is  distinctly  laid  down  in  the 
chapter  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  sacristan  that 
twelve  candles  on  the  walls  of  the  church  are  to  be 
lighted  at  vespers  and  mass  on  the  annual  festival  of  the 
dedication.^ 

There  is  also  a  similar  rule  in  the  Consuetudines  of  the 


•  Transactions     of    the    St.    PauVs  1902  and  1904).      The  account  of  the 

Ecclesiological  Society,  ix,  98,  177.  lights  at   St.    Augustine's   occupies   pp. 

2  This  has  been  printed  as  an  appcn-  268-289  in  vol.  ii. 
dix    to     Sir    Edward    M.    Thompson's  ■'  "  In  dedicatione  ecclesie  ad  resperas 

edition     of     the     Customary     of     the  et  maiorein  missam  duodecim  cerei  in 

Benedictine  Monasteries  of  St.  Aug  us.  parietibus  accenduntur."     W;^.  penes  me, 

tine,   Canterbury,  and  St.  Peter,  West-  fo.  38. 
minster{llenrj  liradsliaw  Societj,  2  vols., 
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Canons  of  St.  Victor  of*  Paris,  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Evurtius.' 

In  other  Customaries  there  is  merely  a  direction  that 
candles  are  to  be  lighted  on  all  the  altars  of  the  church 
at  the  annual  festival  of  the  dedication,  and  nothing  at 
all  is  said  about  lighting  candles  on  the  walls  before  the 
twelve  crosses. 

In  later  times  it  was  distinctly  ordered  Ijy  the  church 
of  Paris  that  candles  should  be  lighted  on  the  festival  of 
the  dedication  before  the  crosses  anointed  by  the  bishop,^ 
and  the  custom  still  holds  in  some  parts  of  Switzerland,  and 
elsewhere.  In  such  places  painted  crosses  are  generally 
renewed  when  a  churcli  is  re-decorated,  but  in  England, 
even  before  the  Reformation,  the  crosses  seem  to  have 
been  treated  with  neglect,  for  they  were  often  concealed 
by  furniture,  or  destroyed  in  making  additions  to  the 
buildings. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  symbolical  meaning  of  the 
crosses  and  candles  as  explained  by  mediaeval  ritualists, 
and  instead  of  summarising  the  explanations  of  Kemigius 
of  Auxerre"^  and  Durandus,  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the 
account  ready  to  hand  in  Caxton's  translation  of  the 
Aurea  Legenda  which  closely  follows  the  latter  i"* 

"  Y®  crosses  ben  paynted  in  y®  chyrche  :  &  y'  is  for  thre  causes. 
The  fyrst  is  to  fere  y*^  devyll  for  wha,  tliey  haue  ben  put  out/  they 
ben  a  ferde  &  dare  not  entre/  for  they  doubte  &  drede  moche  y® 
sygne  of  y®  crosse  :  And  herof  sayth  Crysostome.  In  what  place  they 
shall  see  the  sygne  of  the  crosse  they  shall  flee.  For  they  drede  the 
staffe  of  wyche  they  have  ben  hurte.  Secondly  fer  to  shewe  y*^  sygne 
of  y''  victorie  of  Ihesu  cryst :  for  thyes  crosses  ben  sygnes  and  baners  of 
Ihesu  cryst  and  of  hys  victorie.  and  therfore  ben  there  paynted  y^ 
crosses  for  to  shew  y*  y'^  place  is  diuine  suliget  to  god  :  &  also  it  is  of 
custome  to  emperours  and  to  other  prices  that  whan  a  towne  or  cytee 
is  take  or  yolden  for  to  set  up  wythyn  y^  baners  &  thensignemens  of 
ye  lordis  to  sygnefye  y*  is  subget  to  they.     Thyrdly'  for  to  represent 

^  "  In  declicatione   cluodecim    [cerei]  ^  Printed  in  Marlene,  De  Ant.  Eccl. 

per  parietes   ecclesite."      Martene,    Be  Bitibns,  lib.  ii,  cap.  13. 

Ant.     Eccl.    Ritibns,    Venetiis,    1783,  ■*  I  quote  from  the  edition  of  Wynkyn 

iii,  264.  de  Worde,  1498,  fo.  xxxvii  verso. 

-  Dum   cantatur   officium,   ante  duo-  ^  The  "  Golden  Legend  "  really  omits 

decim    cruees     ab     Episcopo     inunctas  tlie  third  reason  for  placing  crosses  on 

ardent  totidem  cerei,  et  super  quodlibet  the    walls,    wliicli    is    thus    given    by 

altare  duo  cerei.     {Cceremoniale  Parisi-  Durandus    in    his    Rationale,     lib.    i: 

ense  .  .  .   Cardinalis  Be   NoaiUes  ...  "  Tertio   ut   earum   inspectores    christi 

Archiepi,ieoj)i  Parisiensis  .  .  .  consensu  passionem  qiiac  suam  ecclesiam  conse- 

editum.    Parisiis,  1703,  p.  146.)  cravit  et  passionis  fidem  ad  memoriam 
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thappostlcs  it  is  used  for  to  set  up  .xii.  lygbtes  :  tofore  the  crosse  for 
to  represent  y^  .xii.  .apostles/  whyche  by  y^  fayth  of  god  crucefyed/ 
they  enlumined  all  y"^  worlde." 

It  is  now  time  to  look  at  the  crosses  themselves.  One 
of  the  most  complete  sets  is  at  the  cathedral  church  of 
Salisbury  ;  the  Use  of  which  served  as  a  model  to  other 
churches  in  England,  and  enjoyed  no  small  fame  even  in 
foreign  countries.  I  have  already  noted  with  regret  the 
absence  of  a  Dedication  Service  which  can  be  referred 
with  certainty  to  a  bishop  of  this  diocese,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  all  the  more  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  see 
what  was  actually  done  at  Salisbury.  The  crosses  have 
already  been  described  and  figured  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Middleton,^  and  my  account  of  them  will  be  as  brief  as 
possible.  They  are  so  important  that  I  cannot  afford  to 
pass  over  them  in  silence. 

Eight  crosses  remain  at  Salisbury  on  the  outside  of  the 
choir  and  transepts,  and  the  same  number  on  the  inside.^ 
Of  the  former,  seven  consist  of  crosses  quadrate  in  the 
centre  with  trefoiled  extremities,  hotoanee,  incised  into 
the  stone  ;  and  the  stumps  of  metal  pins,  generally  sixteen 
for  each  cross,  show  that  the  indents  were  once  filled  with 
metal  crosses,  probably  of  latten.  They  are  enclosed  in 
a  quatrefoiled  circle  of  stone  in  relief  (Plate  II.)  The 
eighth  cross  is  not  incised,  but  is  of  stone  set  in  the 
middle  of  richly  carved  foliage.  About  3  inches  below 
each  cross  there  is  a  hole  by  which  a  metal  branch  was 
attached  to  the  wall  to  hold  a  candle,  which  was  lighted 

rctlucant."     And  then  he  adds,  "Duo-  seen    in    Paul   Lacroix,    les   Arts   ati 

decini  rero  luminaria  smte  cruces  ipsas  3Ioi/en  Age,  Paris,  1869,  p.  402. 

posita  significant,  xii  apostolos   qui  per  If   the    inside    candles    represent    the 

fidem  crucifixi  totum  mundum  illumin-  t'welve  apostles,  the  twelve  candles  on  the 

averunt."    Compare  the  Saruin  sequence  outside  would  be  taken  to  sjiobolize  the 

of  the  Common  of  Apostles:   "Hi  sunt  twelve  prophets.     Compare  the  rubric  in 

candelabra   ante    Deum   lucentia."     So  the  Sarum  Breviary  prefixed  to  Feria  A'', 

also  the  Gemma  Anima:  {W'litov^'wxB,  De  in  Cena  Domini:  "  xxiiii  candelse  ante 

Die.    Cath.  Ecc.    Off.,   1,220)    regards  altare     pra?parentur     juxta     niimervmi 

the  iinconsecrated  chdrch  as  thelieathen  duodecim     prophetarvmi     et     duodecim 

world  ignorant  of  God  ('' gentilitas  Dei  apostolorum." 

ignara"),  and  the  liglited  candles  as  the  '  Archaeologia.  slviii,  458. 

twelve  apostles.    At  the  Saint e  Cliapelle,  -  In   Archaeologia,    xlviii,  463,    Dr. 

Paris,  tlie  consecration  crosses  are  carved  Middleton  has  given  a  plan  of  Salisbury 

on  roundels  held  in  liands  of  full-length  cathedral    showing  the  j^osition    of  the 

standing  figures  of  the  twelve  apostles ;  con>ecration    crosses,     and    another    is 

but  I  do  not  know  how  far  these  are  furnished    by    the    Eev.    Chr.  Words- 

reallj   mediaeval   or    merely    "  restora-  worth  in  his  Ceremonies  and  Procesnionit 

tions"    of    Viollet-le-Duc.     A   coloured  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Salishurg, 

illustration  of  one  of  the  figures  may  be  Cambridge,  1901,  p.  72. 
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Oil  the  day  of*  tbe  detUcation.  As  regards  tlie  ]:)Osition 
of  the  crosses,  tliere  are  three  on  the  external  Ijiittresses 
at  the  east  end,  one  on  the  north-east  transept,  and  two 
on  each  of  the  greater  transepts.  The  west  front  of  the 
church  has  been  much  "  restored."  There  is  now  no  cross 
in  the  gable  of  the  central  doorway,  but  there  are  marks 
of  one  in  each  of  the  gables  of  the  doorways  leading  to 
the  aisles.  Dr.  Middleton  regarded  them  as  modern 
foro-eries  ;  but  after  careful  examination  I  am  disposed  to 
reo-ard  the  one  on  the  north  side  as  genuine.  The  stone 
is  much  decayed.  There  are  traces  of  an  indent  for  a 
metal  cross,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  fixed  by 
twelve  pins,  instead  of  by  sixteen  as  in  the  case  of  the 
crosses  at  the  east  end.  The  stone  of  the  gable  of  the 
doorway  on  the  south  has  perished  to  such  an  extent, 
that  the  details  of  the  cross  can  no  longer  be 
distinguished. 

The  interior  crosses,  as  far  as  they  remain,  correspond 
in  position  with  the  external  crosses,  but  differ  from 
them  in  being  enclosed  within  a  painted  circle  of  black 
and  red,  instead  of  a  stone  circle.  Their  height  above 
the  floor  is  about  7  feet  6  inches,  and  they  measure  more 
than  2  feet  across  the  arms.  No  crosses  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  north  or  south  walls  of  the  nave,  so  that  the  choir 
and  transepts  would  seem  to  have  been  consecrated  first 
with  their  complete  number  of  nine  crosses  on  the  east, 
north  and  south  walls  ;  the  remaining  three  crosses  may 
have  been  on  a  temporary  wall  at  the  west  end. 

The  crosses  on  the  choir  and  transepts  were  doubt- 
less anointed  in  1225.  Then  when  the  nave  was 
completed,  six  new  crosses  were  probably  added  at  the 
west  end,  and  these  must  have  been  touched  by  the  thumb 
of  Archbishop  Boniface  when  he  re-consecrated  the  church 
in  1258,  as  recorded  in  the  old  Martiloge  Book  at 
Salisbury  cited  by  Leland.^  Dr.  Middleton  thought 
that  the  eighteen  older  crosses  would  have  been  anointed 
ao-ain  on  this  occasion,"  but  this  is  doubtful,  if  we  take 
account  of  the  mediaeval  dislike  to  repeating  unction. 

1  "Nova    Ecclesia    Saruin    dedicata  of  John   Leland,  ed.  Thomas    Heariie, 

fuit  a°  1258  a  Bonifacio  arcliiepiseopo  3rd  ed.,  Oxford,  1769,  iii,  95.) 
Cantuar.        presente    Eege   et    Eegiua  -  Archaeologia,  xlviii,  458. 

tempore   Egidii  episcopi."      {Itinerary 


fr.AtE  It. 
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CONSECKATION    CROSS   ON    BUTTRESS    AT    EAST    EXD    OF    SALISBURY   CATHEDRAL. 

Showing  inatris  for  metal  cross,  and  sixteen  marks  of  pins  for  seenring  it. 
Below  is  a  hole  for  fixing  a  metal  hranch  to  hold  a  candle. 


i. 
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Of  the  crosses  on  the  inside  at  the  west  end,  one 
remains  over  the  central  doorway  at  a  height  of  about 
15  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  painted,  and  not  incised 
for  receivino-  a  latten  cross  hke  the  older  ones.  Modern 
inner  porches  conceal  the  places  where  we  should  expect 
to  find  the  two  other  crosses  of  the  west  end. 

At  Uffington,  Berkshire,  there  is  an  almost  perfect  set 
of  external  crosses.^  The  church,  which  is  cruciform,  Avas 
built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  has  remained  till  our 
day  with  very  little  alteration.  Just  below  the  string- 
course on  the  outside,  at  the  height  of  7,  or  7^  feet  from 
the  ground,  there  are  several  sunk  circular  panels,  exactly 
1  foot  in  diameter,  set  in  a  frame  of  deeply  moulded 
stonework  4  inches  wide.  On  each  of  these  sunk  panels 
there  are  remains  of  five  pins  by  which  metal  crosses, 
of  which  the  outlines  may  be  seen  in  some  cases,  were 
secured."-  There  are  three  at  the  east  end,  the 
same  number  at  the  west  end,  and  one  on  the  south 
side  of  the  chancel,  one  on  each  end  of  the  transepts, 
and  one  on  each  side  of  the  nave.  Thus  there  are 
eleven  still  remaining,  and  the  missing  one  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chancel  is  accounted  for  by  the  building  of 
a  sacristy,  which  has,  however,  now  disappeared,  though 
the  weather  moulding  remains  as  a  proof  of  its  former 
existence.  The  walls  of  the  church  are  covered  with 
rough-cast,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  see  where  the 
branches  for  candles  were  placed.  Of  the  interior  crosses 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen.  They  were  probably  painted 
on  the  plaster  of  the  walls. 

At  Edington  church,  in  Wiltshire,  which  was  conse- 
crated in  1361  by  Robert  Wyville,  bishop  of  Salisbury,^ 
there  is  an  almost  complete  set  (lacking  one  only)  of  the 
twelve  internal  crosses,  whilst  two  only  are  wanting  out  of 
the  full  number  of  the  external  ones.*  The  church  is 
cruciform,  and  the  crosses  occupy  the  same  position  as  at 

^  Described  in  1851  in  the    Ecclesi-  ^  See  a  paper  bj  Mr.  C.  E.  Ponting 

ologisf,  xii,  154..  on    Edington    church   in  Arch.  Jovrn., 

-  The   pins   appear   to  have  been  of  xlv,  43,  wiiere  the  crosses  are  noticed, 

iron,  and  as   there  are  no  indents  for  ■*  Cuiionsly    enonoh.    Dr.    Middleton 

receiying  latten  CI  osses,  it  is  possible  that  speaks  only  of  "two  crosses  carved   in 

the  material  of   the   crosses  was   lead,  stone,    under  west   windows   of  aisles." 

which  may,  perhaps,  have  been  gilt,  like  Arcliaeolog ia,  Td\\n, -i&'i. 
the  leaden  stars  on  the  ceiling  of  the 
chapel  at  Hampton  Court  Palace. 
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Uffingtoii.  "A'li^^'y  '^^'^  incised  into  tlie  ashlar  of  the 
walls,  at  the  heig-ht  of  about  7  feet  from  tlie  ground,  and 
the  remains  of  metal  pins  prove  that  the  indents  were 
once  filled  with  crosses  of  metal.  When  I  visited  this 
church  in  the  spring  of  1  906,  I  saw,  to  my  horror,  that 
one  of  the  indents  on  the  south  inside  wall  of  the  church 
had  been  filled  with  a  modern  piece  of  brass  as  a 
memorial  tablet,  and  that  anotlier  at  the  west  end  had 
also  been  filled  up,  thereby  falsifying  the  liistory  of  these 
indents. 

We  accordingly  find  that  both  at  Salisbury  and  at 
Edington  in  that  diocese,  the  crosses  were  not  painted  on 
the  walls,  but  were  composed  of  metal,  probably  of  latten. 

The  use  of  metal  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by  the 
desire  to  avoid  the  unseemly  greasy  patches  which  are 
sometimes  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  a  church  recently 
consecrated  in  the  Roman  manner.  If  the  crosses  were 
of  metal  they  might  have  been  wiped  dry  after  the 
anointings,  by  means  of  tow  or  homhyx,  which  would 
afterwards  have  been  burnt.  The  preliminary  rubric  in 
the  Roman  Pontifical,  which  relates  to  the  preparations 
for  a  consecration,  does,  indeed,  mention  two  pounds  of 
silk  for  wiping  the  crosses  anointed  on  the  walls,^  but 
this  is  not  sufficient  to  remove  the  appearance  of  grease 
when  the  anointing  is  applied  to  stone  or  plaster. 

The  three  sets  of  carved  crosses  just  described  are 
probably  the  most  perfect  which  remain  in  England. 
In  Salisbury  cathedral  and  Edington  church  it  is  evident 
that  they  once  complied  exactly  with  the  rubrical 
directions  in  being  twelve  on  the  outside  and  twelve  on 
the  inside,  distributed  by  threes  on  each  of  the  four 
walls.  As  the  crosses  were  of  metal,  they  could  not 
have  been  painted  red  to  obey  the  rubric,  but  it  is 
possible  that  those  of  latten  were  enamelled. 

It  is  rarely  that  such  complete  sets  of  crosses  remain 
as  those  described  above.  In  some  cases  only  two  or 
three  have  survived  the  accidents  of  time  and  of 
rebuilding. 

In  Exeter  cathedral  church  the  lower  part  of  the  old 
south  wall  has  been  incorporated  in  the  later  fourteenth- 

'  "  Duae  librae  bombycis  pro  extergendis  crucibus  in  parietibus  ecelesiae." 
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[  C0N3ECEATI0N    CROSS    ON    SOUTH    SIDE    OF    EXETER    CATHEDRAL,    ATITH    ANOTHER 

UNFINISHED    BELOW. 
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centmy  aisle,  and  two  crosses  of  the  thirteenth  century 
remain  on  the  older  work.  They  are  carved  on  the 
ashlar  masonry,  and  are  about  8|-  feet  from  the  ground. 
Two  feet  below  the  westernmost  of  the  crosses  there  is 
another  cross,  roughly  blocked  out  and  unfinished 
(Plate  III.)  Possibly  it  was  abandoned  because  it  was 
not  at  a  sufficient  height  above  the  ground. 

In  some  cases  the  crosses  are  no  longer  in  situ,  but  have 
been  saved  when  the  church,  or  a  portion  of  it,  has  been 
rebuilt.  At  Stoke  Prior,  in  Worcestershire,  a  single 
incised  cross  of  the  consecration  type  has  been  built  into 
the  north  wall  of  the  nave.  At  Kildale,  in  Yorkshire, 
three  carved  crosses  were  saved  when  the  church  was 
rebuilt  in  the  last  century.  Two  are  now  inserted  on 
each  side  of  the  porch,  and  a  third  is  built  into  the  wall 
of  the  churchyard.^  At  Foscott,  near  Buckingham,  there 
is  a  carved  cross  shown  in  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Buckler' 
which  appears  to  be  of  the  consecration  type. 

I  now  proceed  to  notice  some  painted  crosses  of  which 
we  have  very  perfect  examples  close  at  hand  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  When  the  church  was  re-conse- 
crated in  1269,  after  its  rebuilding  by  Henry  III., 
crosses  were  unquestionably  painted  on  the  walls  as 
ordered  by  the  rubrics  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  no 
traces  of  these  can  now  be  seen.  The  important 
addition  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  known  as  Henry 
the  Seventh's  Chapel,  was  consecrated  separately,  as  if  it 
were  a  church  complete  in  itself;  and  in  the  inside  of 
this  we  have  at  least  nine  crosses  still  remaining.  On 
the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle  there  are  three  red 
crosses  within  circles  about  4  inches  in  diameter, 
evidently  limited  in  size  by  the  rich  panelled  decoration. 
(See  diagram,  Fig.  2.)  They  are  about  8  feet  from  the 
ground,  almost  the  exact  height  prescribed  by  the 
Boman  rubric.  In  the  centre  of  each  there  is  a  round 
hole  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  in  most  cases  has 
been  plugged  with  wood  ;  and  about  20  inches  below  there 
is  another  hole  of  similar  size,  also  plugged  with  wood. 
The  plug  in  the  centre  of  each  cross  was  perhaps  used 

I  For     knowledge     of     the     Kildale  '  Brifc.    Mus.    Add.   MS.   36,358,  fo. 

crosses  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  H.  St.       161b. 
John  Hope. 

c  2 
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for  fixing  a  metal  disk  or  cross,  and  tlie]^liole  below  was 

certainly  intended    for    fixing  a  metal    support    for  the 

candle   wliich    was    lighted    before    tlie     cross    at  the 
dedication. 


TIG.    2. — CONSECRATION    CHOSSES    IN    HENET    THE    SEVENTH  S    CHAPEL. 

1.  Cross  at  the  west  end  of  tlie  cliapel.       2.  Cross  in  the  aisle,  showing  the  position 

of  the  hole  for  fixing  a  metal  branch. 


On  the  north  wall  of  the  north  aisle  there  are  three 
similar  crosses  ;  and  on  the  ashlar  at  the  west  end  where 
there  is  no  panelling  there  are  three  much  larger  ones, 
about  10  inches  in  diameter  and  at  about  the  height  of 
20  feet  from  the  ground.  In  order  to  anoint  them,  the 
officiating  prelate  must  have  made  use  of  a  ladder 
to  reach  them,  as  prescribed  in  the  Roman  Pontificals. 
There  are  no  holes  below  these  western  crosses,  but  the 
candlesticks  placed  before  them  may  well  have  stood  about 
5  feet  below  on  the  stone  shelf  supported  by  angels. 

The  crosses  at  the  east  end  are  no  longer  to  be  seen, 
but  at  the  east  end  of  each  aisle  there  is  a  hole,  at  the 
same  height  from  the  ground  as  those  below  the  crosses 
in  the  aisles,  which  probably  marks  the  position  of  a 
branch  for  a  candle  below  crosses  which  have  now 
disappeared.  If  this  be  so,  we  have  accounted  for 
eleven  out  of  the  twelve  crosses  which  were  required  by 
the  rubric. 
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The  outside  of  the  chapel  was  refaced  about  the 
begiumiig  of  the  last  century  (1807-1822),  and  all  original 
detail  was  ruthlessly  swept  away.  Nothing,  therefore, 
cm  be  said  about  the  external  crosses.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  consecration  was  performed  in  the 
Roman  manner,  without  crosses  on  the  outside. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  church  offers  such  a  complete  set  of 
painted  crosses  as  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel.  But  in 
many  cases  a  few  remain,  sometimes  only  one  or  two.^ 
At  Arundel,  in  Sussex,  five  internal  crosses  remain,  and 
these,  on  principles  of  symmetry,  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  nave  alone  had  three  crosses  on  each  of  the 
south,  west,  and  north  walls.' 

A  large  proportion  of  the  painted  crosses  have  arms  of 
equal  lengtli,  of  a  form  which  could  be  easily  drawn  by 
compasses,  and  are  contained  within  a  circle,  the  colour 
of  them  being  nearly  always  red.'^  This  type  is  shown 
in  the  Westminster  crosses  of  Fig.  2.  The  early  ones, 
such  as  those  at  Chaldon  and  elsewhere  are  generally 
plain.  Later  crosses  become  more  elaborate,  as  at 
Darenth  in  Kent,  at  Holy  Trinity,  Cambridge,  where  the 
red  cross  is  encircled  with  a  green  garland,  and  at 
Worstead  and  other  places  in  Norfolk.*  The  simple  form, 
however,  was  used  from  time  to  time  even  for  late  crosses, 
as  we  have  seen  at  Westminster.  Occasionally  the  crosses 
have  unequal  arms,  and  are  placed  within  oval  medallions, 
of  which  there  is  an  example  at  Upton  Grey,  Hants. ^ 

In  the  rubrics  of  the   later   Pontificals  we  have  seen 


1  The  index  to  Mr.  C.  E.  Keper's  most  churches    in    Norfolk,    such    as    North 

useful    List    of    Buildings    in    Great  Repps,    Catfield     and     Ovingfcon,     had 

Britain  and  Ireland  having  Mural  and  patches  of  plaster  on  the  outside  walls 

other    Fainted    Decorations    (3rd    ed.,  for    receiving    the   twelve   consecration 

London,  1893),  gives  a  list  of   no  less  crosses  ;   but  I  am  afraid  that  most  of 

than   79  churches  with  painted  crosses,  them   have   disappeai-ed   under    recent 

My  own  notes  have  references  to  nearly  "  restorations."  See  Archaeologia,  xlviii, 

170  English  churches,  including  some  in  458;  and  Norf.  Arch.,  vii,  353. 
which  the  crosses  ai'e  carved  or  incised         •*  On  the  development  of  tliis  type  of 

and  do   not  now  show  traces  of  paint,  cross  out  of  the  Chi-Rho  monogram,  see 

Tills  list  is  obviously  incomplete,  and  I  J.  Romilly  Allen,  Earlg  Christian  Syni' 

should    be    glad    to    receive    additional  holism,  London,  1887,  p.  94. 
examples.  ■*  Sometimes  texts  were  added,  such  as 

-  In  addition  to  the  internal  crosses  "  Adorabo  ad   templum  sanctum  tuum 

at  Arundel,  there  are  on  the  outside  of  domine,"  which   is    found   at   Norwich, 

the  west  end  two  patches  of  plaster  on  St.  John  de  Sepulchre  (see  Norf.  Arch., 

the  flint  facing,  on  which  it  is  not  im-  vii,  352). 

likely  that  crosses  were  painted,  though  ■'  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Gr.  C.  Druce 

no  traces  of  colour  now  remain.  Several  for  a  photograph  of  one  of  these  crosses. 
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that  it  was  directed  tliat  tlie  Iron  brandies  for  tapers 
should  be  fixed  in  tlie  upper  part  ot'tlie  circles  containing 
the  crosses/  In  many  cases  it  is  not  now  possible  to  see 
Avhere  the  branch  was  fixed.  At  Salisbury  and 
Westminster  it  was  certainly  below  the  cross.  In  other 
cases  there  is  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  which 
may  have  been  for  the  attachment  of  tlie  branch'  or  as 
at  Westminster  for  fixing  a  small  plate  of  metal  to 
receive  the  unction.  In  the  inside  of  Chichester 
cathedral  church  on  the  east  wall  of  the  north  choir 
aisle  there  is  a  plain  incised  cross,  5  inches  in  height, 
immediately  above  which  there  are  remains  of  8  metal 
pins,  arranged  in  a  circle  10  inches  in  diameter,  which 
seem   to   have   supported   a    metal  sconce  for  a  candle.^ 


PIG.    3.— INCISED   CEOSS   IN   CHICHESTER  CATHEDBAI,. 

Showing  marks  of  metal  fixings  for  a  sconce  above  it. 


^  "In  superiore  parte  circulorum," 
lacy.  "  Super  singulas  cruces,"  Bain- 
bridge. 

^  In  some  churches  of  Switzerland 
the  branches  now  in  use  for  candles  are 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  cross.  I  have 
noticed  examples  at  Hosjienthal,  Ilanz, 
Fiuelen,  Zermatt,  Yisp,  and  elsewhere  ; 
but  very  often  the  branches  are  fixed 
below  the  crosses,  and  rarely  above 
them. 


^  Dr.  Middleton  regarded  the  pins 
"  as  if  for  the  attachment  of  another 
metal  cross,  added  probably  on  the 
occasion  of  the  second  consecration." 
ArcJiaeologia ,  xlviii,  460.  According  to 
Professor  Willis,  the  cathedral  was 
consecrated  in  1199,  and  as  far  as  we 
know,  the  building  was  not  afterwards 
sufKcienlly  altered  to  require  a  "second 
consecration."  See  Willis,  Arch.  Hist, 
of  Chichester  Cathedral,  1861,  p.  23. 
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(Fig.  3).  Ill  this  case  the  position  of  the  liglit  agrees  with 
the  rubrical  direction  of  the  later  Pontificals.  There  is 
another  similar  cross  at  Chichester  at  the  east  end  of 
the  south  choir  aisle,  hut,  I  think,  without  the  circle  of 
metal  pins ;  and  there  is  a  third  on  the  outside  on  the 
south  wall  of  the  choir. 

Having  described  some  normal  examples,  I  proceed 
to  notice  some  cases  wliich  offer  peculiarities.  At  Ottery 
St.  Mary,  where  Bisliop  Grandison  commenced  his  work 
of  reconstructing  the  church  in  or  about  1337,  there 
are  thirteen  crosses  on  the  outside,  whilst  six  remain 
on  the  inside.  Here  they  are  plain  crosses,  about 
3  inches  across  the  arms,  carved  in  stone,  borne  by 
half-length  figures  of  angels,  j^laced  within  quatrefbiled 
circles,  enclosed  in  square  panels ;  the  sides  of  which 
measure  about  20  inches'  (Plate  IV),  Immediately  below 
the  angels  there  are  traces  of  iron  stumps,  being  all  that 
remain  of  the  branches  for  candles.  The  number  of 
crosses  is  not  normal.  On  the  outside  there  are  only  two 
at  the  west  end,  whilst  there  are  five  on  the  south  side. 
They  have  all  suffered  much  from  the  weather,  but  they 
have  not  been  "  restored,"  On  the  inside  the  "  restorers  " 
are  probably  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  half  of 
the  original  set,  and  those  which  remain  are  not  in 
genuine  condition.  Some  of  the  panels  are  inserted  into 
Bishop  Bronescombe's  work  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
Evidently,  the  church  was  so  much  altered  and 
rebuilt  that  it  required  re-consecration,  as  prescribed 
by  Durandus  in  his  Rationale. 

On  the  outside  walls  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor, 
the  crosses  take  the  form  of  crucifixes,  and  each  one  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  a  rose-en-soleiJ,  carved  in  stone,  one 
of  the  badges  of  Edward  IV.  The  best  preserved  specimen 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  nave  (Plate  IV).  These  crosses 
were  doubtless  prepared  in  readiness  for  a  consecration, 
which   appears   never  to  have  taken  place."     No  traces 

'  I    do   not  know  of  any  similar  ex-  ^  For  information  with  regard  to  the 

amples  in  England,  but  in   the   Lieb-  fact  that  St.  George's  Chapel  was  never 

frauenkirche   at  Trier,    the    dedication  formally  consecrated,  I  am  indebted  to 

crosses  are   said    to  be  "very  beautiful,  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  who  lias  paid 

being  circles  containing  angels  who  bear  much  attention  to   the   history   of    the 

the  crosses."      B.    Webb,     Sketches    in  building. 
Continental  Ecclesiolocjy,  London,  1848, 
p.  76. 
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of  crosses  on  the  Interior  can  l)e  seen.  'I'liey  would  probably 
have  been  simply  painted  on  the  walls  shortly  Ijefore  the 
day  appointed  for  the  dedication. 

At  Fairstead  church  in  Essex,  several  painted  crosses 
were  discovered  in  1890.  Two  on  the  south  side  and 
two  on  the  north  side  are  in  the  form  of  Latin  crosses 
(12  inches  high  and  9  inches  across  the  arms,  with 
sliglitly  expanded  ends  and  fitchee  below),  all  about 
8  feet  from  the  ground.  On  the  south  side  there 
are  also  two  crosses  of  the  normal  type  with  equal  arms, 
painted  in  red,  8^^  inches  in  diameter,  about  4  feet  from 
the  ground  and  not  placed  exactly  below  the  others. 
As  far  as  I  could  see,  the  two  sets  appeared  to  be  of  the 
same  date,  and  as  the  church  is  without  aisles,  I  could 
find  nothing  to  suggest  that  there  had  been  reason  for 
re-consecration.     I  leave  the  case  as  a  puzzle. 

The  above  examples  must  suffice  for  English 
consecration  crosses.  Before  leaving  these,  I  may  say 
that  I  have  found  no  certain  examples  of  Saxon 
consecration  crosses,'  and  the  documentary  evidence 
leaves  it  doubtful  whether  in  those  early  days  crosses 
were  painted  to  mark  the  spots  intended  to  receive  the 
unction.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  twelfth-century 
Pontificals  require  that  the  anointings  should  be  applied 
to  twelve  places,  and  the  painted  crosses  which  once 
existed  on  the  walls  of  the  late  Norman  churches  of 
Barfreston,^  Upton,  near  Slough,  and  others,  may  well 
have  been  of  this  date.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  afterwards,  both  painted  and  carved  crosses,  and 
crosses  inlaid  with  metal,  become  fairly  common  both  on 
the    inside    and    the    outside.      Of    the    fourteenth    and 


1  A  pre-Conquest  date  lias  been  claimed  crosses  in  England  were  soon  neglected 

for  some  crosses,  including  one  at  Ford,  and  covered  up  with  later  paintings. 
Sussex,     discovered     by     Mr.     P.     M.  -  Drawings    of     the     three     painted 

Johnston,  and  described  and  figured  in  crosses  at  the  east  end  of   Barfreston 

his  paper  on  "  Ford  and  its  Church  "  in  church  are  in  the  librarj  of  the  Society 

Sussex    Arch.      Cullevtions,    xliii,    143,  of  Antiquaries.     They  are  of  the  usual 

fig.    18.      Tbe   cross    is    enclosed   in   a  phdn   type.     I'liey   were    discovered  on 

quatrefoiletl    circle,  and  certainly  looks  removing  the  whitewash,  but  have  been 

like  thirteenth  century  work.     It  is  said  destroyed.     The  paintings  on  the  walls 

to  be    partly   under   decoration  of    the  of  the  chancel  arc   assigned   to  a  date 

same  century,  but  even    this    does  not  about  1170,  and  in  the  coloured  drawings 

necessarily  lead  to  the   belief  that  the  the  crosses  appear  to  be  partly  covered 

cross  is  of  much  earlier  date,  for  I  have  by  the  general  decoration. 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  consecration 
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fifteeutli   ceutui'ies,  there   are   both  carved   and   painted 
crosses,  but  inlaid  ones  are  seldom  found. 

I  now  turn  to  Scotland.  The  Pontifical  of  David  de 
Bernham,  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  1234-1253,  has  been 
already  noticed.  There  is  hardly  anything  to 
differentiate  it  from  an  English  Pontifical,  except 
the  invocation  of  St.  Kentigern  in  the  Litany.^  We 
shall,  therefore,  be  prepared  to  find  the  consecration 
crosses  in  Scotland  not  unlike  those  of  England. 

Of  the  139  churches  which  are  actually  recorded  on 
the  fly-leaf  of  de  Bernham's  Pontifical  as  having  been 
consecrated  by  him,  the  greater  number  have  been  either 
rebuilt  or  so  much  altered  that  it  is  useless  to  look  for 
the  crosses  which  were  anointed  by  his  thumb.  At 
Leuchars  church,  near  St.  Andrews,  of  which  the 
chancel  still  remains  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  late  Norman  work  in  Scotland,  there  are 
traces  of  large  wheel  crosses,  outlined  by  compasses 
upon  patches  of  plaster  on  the  ashlar  of  the  interior 
walls.  The  most  perfect  is  on  the  north  side.  The 
nave  was  pulled  down  in  the  last  century  and  replaced 
by  a  building  suited  to  the  tastes  of  Presbyterian 
worshippers.  Although  the  fabric  of  the  building  is 
Norman,  it  was  consecrated  by  David  de  Bernham  on 
September  4th,  1242 ;'"  and  we  thus  have  a  salutary 
warning  that  the  date  of  the  consecration  of  a  church 
does  not  necessarily  afiord  any  clue  to  the  date  of  its 
building. 

Of  other  churches  consecrated  by  the  same  bishop, 
there  are  two  incised  external  crosses  still  left  at  Grail 
in  Fifeshire,  where  the  fabric  of  the  church  is  mainly  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  may,  therefore,  have  been 
dedicated  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  building. 
The  dedication  took  place  on  June  21st,  1243.^ 

These   examples  of  crosses  at  Leuchars   and  Crail  are 

^  We  know  that  at  least  oue  English  alteration     in      Coronation     Book     of 

Pontifical  was  actually  used  in  Scotland,  Charles  V.  of  France,  Henry  Bradshaw 

for  Cotton  MS.  Tiberius  B.  8,  originally  Society,  1899,  Plate  41. 

written  for  a  suffragan  of  tbe  province  -  "  Ecclesia   de  Locres,   eodem   anno 

of   Canterbury,  afterwards   passed  into  [1242],    ij.     Non.    Sept."       Pontifical 

the  hands  of  a  bishop  of  Grlasgow,  for  Officer    used    by    David    de    Bernham, 

the  abbot's  oath  of  obedience  has  been  p.  xvii. 

altered  to  make   it  apply  to  that  see.  ^  "  Ecclesia  de  Kara),  xi.  Kal.  Julii, 

See  facsimile  of  the   page  showing  the  eodem  anno  [1243]."     Ibid.  p.  xv. 
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of  special  interest.  We  are  aljle  not  only  to  assign 
a  date  to  them  and  give  the  name  of  the  consecrator, 
but  we  also  know  exactly  what  ceremonies  were  used, 
and  we  are  able  to  point  to  the  ])ook,  now  at  Paris, 
which  was  probal)ly  used  ^hen  tliese  crosses  were 
anointed. 

Consecration  crosses  also  remain  at  the  church  of 
St.  Michael,  Ludithgow,  at  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  St.  Andrews,  and  at  St  Vigean's,  Forfarshire, 
all  of  which  were  consecrated  by  de  Bernham,  but  most  of 
tham  seem  to  belong  to  later  consecrations — when  the 
churches  had  been  rebuilt. 

At  the  east  end  of  St.  Andrews  cathedral  church, 
there  is  a  cross  of  unusually  large  size,  formed  of 
four  arcs  of  circles  intersecting  within  a  complete 
circle,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  square,  the  sides  of  which 
measure  32  inches.  The  lines  are  shallow  grooves  cut 
into  the  ashlar  masonry.  No  other  cross  can  be  found 
on  the  building,  the  greater  part  of  tlie  outer  walls 
having  been  destroyed.  The  rest  of  them  were 
probably  smaller  and  perhaps  were  only  painted. 
This  eastern  cross  which  remains  was  probably  tlie 
chief  of  the  crosses,  and  corresponds  to  the  large  cross 
inlaid  in  flint  below  the  east  window  at  Westham, 
Sussex,  and  to  the  carved  medallions  with  crucifixes 
or  other  subjects  sometimes  found  at  the  east  end 
of  English  churches,  as  at  Ashford,  Kent,  and  elsew^here. 

On  the  fifteenth -century  piers  of  Dunkeld  cathedral 
church,  there  are  small  incised  crosses,  pommee.  They 
are  so  small  (about  2j  inches  across  the  arms)  that  I 
should  not  claim  them  as  consecration  crosses  if  it  were 
not  for  the  regularity  in  which  they  occur,  on  alternate 
columns,  three  on  each  side  of  the  nave.  Five  of  them 
are  at  the  height  of  about  6  feet  from  the  ground,  but 
the  one  on  the  easternmost  pier  on  the  south  side  is 
3  feet  higher,  being  perhaps  so  placed  on  account  of 
some  fittings  which  have  now  disappeared. 

The  church  of  St.  Michael,  Linlithgow,  is  fortunate 
in  preserving  the  noble  figure  of  its  patron  saint  at  the 
west  angle  of  the  south  nave  aisle,  and  has  also  no  less 
than  six  external  dedication  crosses.  They  are,  each  of 
them,  an  incised  cross  pattee  without  surrounding  circles, 
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and  are  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  G  feet  from  the 
ground.  There  are  at  present  two  at  the  west  end  of  the 
aisles,  one  on  the  south  wall  of  south  aisle,  one  on  the 
south  porch,  one  on  the  wall  of  tlie  nortli  aisle,  and  one  on 
the  nortli  transept.  The  walls  of  the  church  are  original, 
and  I  think  it  possible  that  further  search  would  discover 
some  traces  of  the  missino;  six. 

In  the  interior  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  Linlithgow 
Palace  there  are  seven  incised  crosses  of  the  same 
character  and  size  as  those  on  St.  Michael's  church. 
There  are  two  at  the  west  end  about  5  feet  above  the 
floor,  and  five  on  the  south  wall,  arranged  as  follows  :  one 
between  the  west  wall  and  the  first  ^vindow,  and  four 
placed  in  pairs  one  above  the  other  between  the  windows, 
at  heights  of  6  feet  or  4|-  feet  from  the  floor.  The  chapel 
is  on  the  first  floor  of  the  palace,  and  at  a  considerable 
height  above  the  ground.  No  dedication  crosses  can  be 
seen  on  the  outside,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  were  ever 
there.  The  date  of  the  building  of  the  chapel  is 
assigned  to  the  time  of  James  V.  (1513-1542). 

The  priory  church  of  Pluscardine,  near  Elgin,  oflers 
some  good  examples  of  crosses.  The  house  belonged  to 
the  order  of  Yal  de  Choux,  an  oftshoot  of  the  Cistercians. 
The  existing  ruins  are  principally  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  no  less  than  nine  crosses  remain  on  the 
inside,  which  are  of  the  usual  cross  pattee  type,  carved 
in  low  relief  within  circles,  sometimes  on  a  single  stone, 
sometimes  on  t\Yo.^  Tl^^y  ^i'©  distributed  as  follows  : 
three  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  ;  two  on  the  north 
side  (the  wall  has  been  damaged  in  the  place  where  the 
third  must  have  been)  ;  two  in  the  south  transept,  one 
being  on  the  south  wall  and  the  other  on  the  west  wall, 
and  two  in  north  transept,  one  on  the  north  wall,  and 
the  other  on  the  west  wall.  The  other  t^^^o  crosses  were, 
I  suppose,  at  the  east  and  west  ends  of  the  church  ;  and 
in  this  way  all  the  twelve  crosses  are  accounted  for, 
though  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  crosses  which  should 
have  been  on  the  east  walls  of  the  transepts  have  been 
placed    on    the    north    and    south    walls    respectively, 

^  A   plan   of   the   ruins   is    given   in       p.  159,  and  one  of  (lie  crosses  is  figured 
Macpliail's    Histoni    of    the    Heligious       on  p.  167. 
House  of  Pluscardyn,  Edinburgh,  1881, 
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probably  on  account  of  tlie  east  chapels.  As  some  of  the 
crosses  are  on  blocks  of  stone  partly  tilling-  up  the  early 
lancet  windows,  it  is  probable  that  they  belong  to  a 
deferred  consecration  or  to  a  re-consecration. 

In  the  neio-hbourinii'  cathedral  churcli  of  Elii'in,  we 
find  crosses  of  similar  form  to  tliose  at  Pluscardine.  At 
present  there  are  four  still  remaining  on  the  inside  walls, 
one  above  the  great  west  entrance  of  the  nave,  one  ou 
the  south  transejDt  and  one  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  choir.  The  ruined  state  of  this  fine  church, 
perhaps  the  finest  in  Scotland,  accounts  for  the  eight 
crosses  required  to  make  up  the  full  number.  The  church 
was  dedicated  on  July  15th,  1224,  by  Gilbert,  bishop  of 
Caithness,^  and  the  crosses  which  remain  are  probably 
those  which  were  anointed  by  him. 

There  are  crosses  also  at  the  Grey  Friars  church, 
Stirling ;  in  Brechin  cathedral  church  ;  in  lona  cathedral 
church,  where  they  occur  both  on  the  buttresses  at 
the  east  end  and  also  on  the  inside  of  the  south 
transept. 

The  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  Edinburgh,  founded 
in  1462,  was  pulled  down  in  1848  to  make  way  for  the 
North  British  Railway,  and  a  portion  of  it  was  re-erected 
in  Jeffrey  Street.  The  stones  were  numbered  as  the 
building  was  taken  down,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
put  together  in  proper  order.  But  the  dedication  crosses, 
of  which  there  were  several,  both  on  the  inside  and 
outside,  have  been  misplaced,  and  in  some  cases  lost 
altogether.  It  is  a  wonder  that  two  or  three  may  still 
be  seen  on  the  outside.  Of  one,  the  half  has  gone 
astray  and  is  not  now  to  be  seen.^ 

At  the  well-known  chapel  of  Boslin  there  is  a  complete 
set  of  twelve  incised  crosses  on  the  inside.  Two  are  on 
the  west  wall,  and  the  other  ten  are  disposed  on  the 
piers  of  the  choir,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the  church 
that  was  completed.  They  consist  of  cross  crosslets 
varying  in  size  from  3  to  5  inches  across  the  arms.  On 
the    outside    there    are   also    numerous    crosses   on    the 


1  Walcott's  ^nc(e«^  Church   of  Scot-  tion,vrill  he  fom\d  in  Muiv's  Descripl ice 

land,  1874,  p.  140.  Notices  oj"  some  .  .  .   Churches  of  Scot- 

-  Au  account  of  tlie  churcli,  written  land,  London,  1848,  p.  17. 
before  its  removal  nnd  partial  destruc 
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buttresses,   some    of   them    simi)le    crosses,    others  cross 
ci'osslets. 

Looking  at  the  Scotch  examples  as  a  whole,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  incised,  and 
also  that  they  are  not  always  placed  by  threes  on 
each  of  the  four  walls.  But  this  need  not  cause  surprise. 
In  Switzerland  a  large  number  of  the  churches  in  the 
Valais  are  of  no  great  antiquity,  and  in  them  it  is  usual 
to  find  the  consecration  crosses  placed  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  each  church.  In  aisleless  churches  they  are 
often  placed  five  on  the  south  wall,  five  on  the  north, 
and  two  on  the  west.  Yet  the  rubric  still  remains  in  the 
modern  Roman  Pontifical  that  the  crosses  are  to  be 
arranged  by  threes  on  each  of  the  four  walls.  As  far  as 
mediaeval  England  is  concerned,  I  have  found  few  cases 
where  the  rule  has  been  neglected. 

The  crosses  now  actually  found  on  the  walls  of 
churches  agree  with  the  descriptions  of  them  in  the 
rubrics  of  Pontificals,  and  we  may  be  satisfied  that  they 
are  the  crosses  which  were  ordered  to  be  painted  on  the 
walls  to  receive  unction  from  the  bishop's  thumb.  But 
in  addition  to  those  on  the  walls  there  are  sometimes  to 
be  found  crosses  incised  on  the  jambs  of  doorways,  of  which 
the  significance  is  not  quite  certain.  The  crosses  them- 
selves are  usually  smaller  and  simpler  than  those  on  the 
walls.  Some  are  merely  incised  crosses  pattee.  The 
number  still  left  is  considerable,  but  when  a  church  has 
been  "  beautifully  restored,"  it  is  generally  found  that 
the  jambs  of  the  doorways  have  been  either  scraped  or 
replaced  by  new  stone.  In  any  case,  the  result  is  the  same  : 
all  the  markings  and  scratchings  which  told  that  the 
church  had  a  history  are  irrevocably  gone. 

These  doorway  crosses  are  often  spoken  of  as 
"  consecration  crosses,"  or  "  dedication  crosses,"^  but  in 
any  case  they  must  not  be  confused  with  the  twelve 
principal  crosses,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they  can  claim 
to  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  consecration 
service. 

There  are  well-known  examples  at  Boston  in  Lincoln- 

•  Several  of  these  dooiwaj  crosses,  are  described  and  figured  as  consecration 
including  examples  from  Iffley,  Sliurd-  crosses  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Middleton  in  his 
ington    and   Elkstone,    Gloucestershire,       paper  in  Archaeologia,  xlviii,  456-464. 
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shire^  and  at  Tideswell  in  Deibysliire.  At  the  former 
place  the  cross  is  incised  to  the  depth  of"  nearly  half 
an  inch  into  the  east  janih  of  the  soutli  door.  It 
measures  about  3  inches  across  tlie  arms.  The  doorway 
on  the  east  side  of  the  south  transept  of  Uftington  has 
two  incised  crosses  on  its  jambs,  and  there  is  one  now 
filled  up  with  plaster  on  the  east  janil)  of  the  soutli 
doorway  of  the  nave. 

In  Wells  cathedral  church  both  jambs  of  the  three 
western  doorways  seem  to  have  been  marked  with 
crosses,  three  of  which  still  remain  where  the  stonework 
has  not  been  repaired.  Other  good  examples  may  be 
seen  at  Whitchurch  Canonicorum,  at  Pevensey  and 
elsewhere.  There  are  two  small  crosses  within  circles  on 
the  outside  of  the  Norman  south  door  of  Southwark 
cathedral.  At  Southminster,  Essex,  the  doorway  crosses 
are  also  within  circles."  These  doorway  crosses  were  very 
easily  worked,  and  in  many  cases  imitations  of  them 
have  been  scratched  by  idle  hands,  but  there  is  seldom 
any  difficulty  in  distinguishing  these  imitations  from  the 
originals,  which  are  generally  cut  with  a  chisel  by  a 
trained  hand.  At  Elton  in  Huntingdonshire,  there  is 
"  let  into  the  east  jamb  of  the  south  doorway  ....  a 
small  diamond-shaped  piece  of  Purbeck  marble,  about  the 
size  of  a  window  quarry  ;  on  this  a  cross  fleury  has  been 
sunk."^  This  last  example  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
doorway  crosses  were  placed  there  with  deliberate 
intention. 

The  usual  position  of  these  doorway  crosses  is  on  the 
east  jamb  of  the  south  doorway,  at  the  height  of  about 
4|-  feet  from  the  ground.  Those  at  Uffington  and  Wells 
cathedral,  which  are  placed  on  each  side  of  the  door,  are 
exceptional. 

Their  form  is  often  that  of  a  cross  pattee,  sometimes 
with  the  arms  of  equal  lengths,  but  more  commonly  with 
a   long    vertical    arm.       Occasionally     the     crosses   are 


1  Murray's    Handbook  for   Lincoln-  Crosses  in  St.  Leonard's  Church,  South- 

sliire    (1890,  p.  124)  speaks  of    this  as  minster,"  Trans.  Essex  Arch.  Soc.,'N.S. 

"one  of  the  dedication  crosses."  iv,  28-4,  285. 

^  These    have    been     described     and  ^  Bloxam's       Gothic      Ecclesiastical 

figured  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Pritchett,  F.S.A.,  Architecture,    11th  ed.,    London,    1882, 

in   his   paper  on    "  Early  Consecration  ii,  156. 


To  fare  page  30. 
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pommde,  and  more  rarely  they  are  formed  by  intersecting 
arcs  of  circles.  Sometimes  they  are  small,  as  at  Bere  Regis, 
Dorset,  where  a  cross  jDattee  on  the  east  jamb  of  the  south 
doorway  only  measures  Ih  inches  across  the  arms.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Romsey  Abbey  church,  the  east  jamb 
of  the  north  doorway  has  a  deeply  cut  indent  of  the  form 
of  a  plain  Latin  cross  above,  but  pointed  below,  which  is 
7  inches  in  height.  At  Ridge,  in  Hertfordshire,  a  jamb  of 
the  south  doorway  has  an  incised  pattern  of  interlaced 
work,  which  probably  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  doorway 
cross.     (Fig.  4.) 


FIG.   4. — INCISED   PATTERN   AT   EIDGE,    HERTFOEDSHIEE,   PEOBABLY 
INTENDED    AS    A   DOOKWAY    CROSS. 

Scale  half  full  size. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  rubrics  in  English 
Pontificals  seems  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
doorway  crosses  are  not  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
ceremony  of  consecration.  There  is  no  mention  of  them 
in  the  preliminary  rubric  among  the  things  to  be  prepared 
in  readiness  for  the  ceremony,  and  there  is  no  direction 
that  doorway  crosses  are  to  be  anointed.^      Further,  the 

'  The  only  exception  is  the  abnormal  relics  to  be   enclosed  in   the  altar   are 

rubric  in  Leofric's  Pontifical  (see  above,  brought   into   the   church,   the   bishop 

p.  4),  which  directs  that  the  doorway  is  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon  the 

to   be  anointed  with   chrism,  but  even  door,  but  nothing  is  said  of  chrism,  or  of 

this  does  not  make  mention  of  crosses.  incised  or  painted  crosses.     The  Roman 

In  Lacy's  Pontifical  (p.  32),  when  the  Pontifical,  however,  does  order  the  door 
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position  of  the  crosses  is  such  tliat  they  would  he  easily 
exposed  to  desecration  and  injury,  whereas  the  true 
consecration  crosses  were  normally  placed  at  sucli  a 
height  that  they  would  not  readily  he  touched. 

The  prohahle  reason  for  cutting  these  doorway  crosses 
may  be  expressed  in  the  Avords  which  the  Roman 
Pontifical  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  officiating  bishop 
when  he  enters  the  church,  after  his  thrice-repeated 
knocking,  and  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  with  the 
lower  end  of  his  crozier  on  the  threshold  : 

Ecce  crucis  signiim  fugiant  phantasmata  cuiicta. 

At  Staplehurst,  Kent,  in  the  wrought-ironwork  of  the 
south  door,^  there  are  two  crosses,  one  of  them  within  a 
circle,  the  motive  for  which  was  probably  the  same  as  for 
the  incised  doorway  crosses,  namely,  to  keep  off  evil 
influence  from  the  church. 

I  think  it  not  unlikely  that  these  doorway  crosses  were 
descended  from  the  crosses  which  in  early  times 
Christians  were  accustomed  to  place  on  the  entrances 
of  their  churches.  In  Ireland  many  rudely  constructed 
churches  have  the  lintels  of  their  doorways  marked  with 
a  cross,  as  at  the  church  of  St.  Fechin  at  Fore,  co. 
Westmeath.^  Sometimes  the  cross  is  on  the  soffit  of  the 
lintel  as  at  Glendalough  and  Killiney,  co,  Dublin.'^  At 
Skellig  Michael  the  bee-hive  cells  are  "stamped  as 
Christian  by  a  cross  formed  by  white  quartz  stones  over 


of  the  clnircli  to  be  touched  with  chrism,  that  the  place  anointed   -n-ould  not   be 

though  there  is  no  mention  of  marking  liable    to  be  touched   by  those  making 

a    cross    to   receive   the   unction.      The  use  of  the  door. 

prayer  used  at  this  point  is :  "  Porta  sis  ^  See  illustration  in  Arch.   Cant.,  is., 

benedicta,  consecrata,  consignata  et  Deo  191. 

commendata  :  porta  sis  introitus  salutis  '^  See  illustration  of  this  doorway  and 

et   pacis    .    .    ."       In    some    Galilean  \ts  cvobs  in  Veiv'xe^s  Eccl.  Architectitre  of 

Orders,  the  bishop,  instead  of  anointing  Ireland,      1845,     p.      171,     where    the 

the  door,  merely  mates  the  sign  of  the  following  passage  alluding  to  the  cross 

cross  with   his  crozier,   as  described   in  is  quoted  from  Colgan's  ^c/«  •S'a?«c^or«j«, 

a    manuscript    Pontifical    circa     1500,  22nd  January,  cap.  23,  p.  135  :  "  Dum 

which    once   belonged   to   a   bishop    of  S.    Fechinus   rediret   Fouariam,    ibique 

BetlUehem,  and  is  now  in  my  possession  :  consisteret,    venit    ad    eum   ante  fores 

"Tunc     secundum     aliquos     episcopus  ecclesiae  ubi  crux  posita  est,  quidain  a 

signat  cum  clirismate  ostium  ecclesie  Tel  talo  usque  ad  verticcm  lepra  percussus." 
secundum    alios    cum    gambuca."      In  ^  Illustrations    of  these,   and  of   the 

Plate  48  of  the  Mefz  Ponfifcal,  Eox-  cross  above  the  doorway  of  the  Pound 

burghe  Club,  1902,  the  bishop  is  seen  to  Tower  of  Antrim  may  be  seen  in  Petrie's 

be  anointing  with  his  thumb  the  lintel  Eccl.  Architecture  of  Ireland,  1845,  pp. 

of   the  doorway,  but  there  is  no  cross  168,  398. 
marked  upon  it,  and  it  may  be  noticed 
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the  doorway."^  The  crosses,  which  are  often  carved  on 
the  tympana  of  Norman  doorways,"  are  also  probably 
thecendants  of  these  early  crosses,  and  are  not  true 
dessecration  crosses,  for  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that 
cony  were  ever  anointed  with  chrism  like  the  wall 
crosses. 

In  addition  to  the  doorway  crosses  which  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  anointed  in  England,  there  are  other 
crosses  wliich  are  not  likely  to  have  received  unction, 
but  seem  to  be  merely  decorative  and  intended  to 
emphasize  the  triumph  of  the  Cross.  The  crosses  on 
the  Byzantine  capitals  of  churches  in  Ravenna,  go 
back  in  some  cases  to  times  when  unction  was  unknown. 
They  are  found  in  Merovingian  capitals.^  The  tradition 
went  on  and  shows  itself  in  the  Tau  crosses  on  the 
capitals  of  the  chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  The  crosses  on  the  outside 
of  the  Saxon  tower  of  Earl's  Barton  also  belong  to  the 
class  of  non-consecration  crosses,  as  well  as  those  in  the 
tympana  of  the  triforium  arches  in  Rochester  cathedral. 

In  later  times  decorative  crosses  of  inlaid  flints  appear 
in  churches  in  the  south  of  England,  as  at  Seafbrd, 
where,  on  three  sides  of  the  tower,  there  are  Calvary 
crosses  about  3  feet  in  height.  At  Broadwater  in  Sussex, 
on  the  outer  wall  of  the  north  side  of  the  clerestory,  there 
is  a  cross  of  the  same  type  and  the  same  size.  And  at 
Stanwell  in  Middlesex  there  are  two  crosses  between  the 
windows  of  the  clerestory  on  the  north  side. 

I  should  also  hesitate  to  give  the  title  of  con.secration 
crosses  to  those  of  which  a  single  example  is  found  on 
one  of  the  piers  of  the  nave  arcade,  as  at  Clavering  in 
Essex  and  Carshalton  in  Surrey.  Some  such  are 
carefully  worked  and  even  painted,  but  they  are  found 
singly  in  cases  where  the  other  pillars  remain  intact. 
They  are  often  only  3  feet  from  the  ground,  which  also 


^  Baldwin      Brown,     The    Arts     in  is  standing  in  the  attitude  of  benediction 

^arhi  England,  ii,  21.  between  two  crosses,  has  been  claimed 

2  Numerous    exan.ples  with   illustra-  by   Dr.    Middleton  as  giving  examples 

tions    may   be  seen  in  C.   E.   Keysci's  of  consecration  crosses. 

Norman  Tympana  and  Lintels, 'London,  ^  For    examples,    see    De    Caumont, 

1904.     See  also  ^rc//afo/o_5firt,  xlvii,  ]61.  Abecedaire      d' ArcJieologie,       4""^     ed. 

The   very  curious  tympanum  at  South  Paris,    1859,    Architecture     Religieuse, 

Ferriby,  Lincolnshire,  where  a  bishop  11,  12. 

D 
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militates  against  the  probability  of  their  use  as  consecration 
crosses. 

Occasionally,  upon  the  furniture  of  churches,  crosses 
are  painted  or  incised  which  must  not  be  mistaken  for 
consecration  crosses.  Thus  at  Wensley,  Yorkshire,  there 
is  an  incised  cross  on  the  stone  credence  table,  and  at 
Cheltenham  there  is  a  small  six-leaved  cross  on  the 
piscina.^  Many  fonts  have  crosses  carved  in  relief  of 
the  consecration  type,  as  at  St.  Mary's  church,  Bideford. 
I  am  also  inclined  to  think  that  the  red  cross,  7^  inches 
in  diameter,  at  the  back  of  the  sedile,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  sanctuary  of  St,  Mary  de  Crypt,  Gloucester,  is  not 
a  true  consecration  cross.  Its  position  would  be  most 
imusual,  and  there  are  no  other  crosses  to  be  seen  in  the 
church. 

The  five  crosses  on  altar  stones  are  true  consecration 
crosses,  inasmuch  as  they  were  incised  on  the  spots 
which  were  to  be  anointed  with  chrism  when  the  altar 
was  consecrated,  but  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  make 
more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  them.  The  larger  wall 
crosses  which  we  have  been  considering  have  supplied 
more  than  sufficient  material  for  a  single  paper. 

•  This  has  been  fig\ired  as  a  cousccralion  cross  by  Dr.  Middleton  iu  Archaeologia, 
xlviii,  pi.  xxxiv,  fig.  16. 
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NO.    1.  —  SClliJBULL,    LOW    SET    OPENING.       EXTERIOli. 


NO.    2. — HTLLINGE,    LOW    SET    OPENING.      EXTERIOR. 


SOME    FURTHER    NOTES    ON    LOW    SET    OPENINGS    IN 
SCANDINAVIAN    CHURCHES.' 

By    AMBROSE    P.    BOYSON. 

Another  short  journey  in  Scandinavia  enables  me  to 
make  a  small  addition  to  a  paper  which  appeared  in  our 
Journal  last  year,-  and,  although  I  am  only  able  to 
record  two  fresh  examples  of  low  set  openings,  they  are 
interesting  from  the  fact  that  they  both  occur  in  parts 
which  had,  on  my  first  inquiry,  been  declared  by  the 
principal  ecclesiological  authority  of  the  districts  to  be 
quite  dev^oid  of  this  feature. 

The  first  to  which  1  draw  attention  was  brought 
under  my  notice  by  Professor  Haupt  of  Eutin.  It 
occurs  in  the  thirteenth-century  brick  church  of  Schobull 
near  Husum,  on  the  west  coast  of  Schleswig  Holstein, 
originally  in  the  ancient  area  of  Frisia  and  later  in  the 
district  of  North  Friesland  (Plate  I,  No.  1).  With  one 
exception  of  Romanesque  type  at  the  east  end  of  the 
chancel,  the  original  windows  are  lancets,  and  mostly 
blocked.  The  three  which  are  still  open,  are  splayed 
both  outwardly  and  inwardly.  The  opening  is  in  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel,  but  not  in  the  usual  position, 
being  19  feet  6  inches  from  the  wall  of  the  chancel  arch 
and  only  12  feet  from  the  east  wall  of  the  chancel.  It  is 
1  foot  3  inches  from  the  ground,  and  is  2  feet  10  inches 
in  height  and  1  foot  three  inches  in  width.  The  opening 
is  blocked  flush  with  the  wall,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  it 
in  the  inside  of  the  church,  but  it  was  probably  splayed 
on  both  sides  in  the  manner  of  the  lancet  windows  in  the 
church. 

The  second  example  occurs  in  Zealand,  in  which  island, 
as  mentioned  in  my  previous  paper.  Professor  Kornerup, 
the   chief  authority  in  this  diocese,  considered  that  no 

'  Read  before  the  Institute,  Dec.  4tli,  -  The    previous   notes   on   tlie   abore 

1907.  subject  appeared  in  the  Journal,  Ixiii, 

5-24. 
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examples  existed.  Tlie  information  came  to  me  from  Mr. 
Uldall,  of  Ilanders,  who,  some  years  ago,  on  a  journey  in 
connection  with  the  great  work  on  the  mediaeval  bells  of 
Denmark,  which  he  has  lately  published,  noted  a  probable 
trace  of  such  an  opening  in  the  church  of  Hyllinge,  near 
Koeskilde.  His  observation,  as  usual,  was  quite  correct. 
It  is  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  which  terminates 
in  an  apse.  A  photograph  of  the  faint  lines  now  existing 
(Plate  I,  No.  2)  shows  how  the  covering  of  whitewash 
almost  obliterates  any  trace,  and  proves  how  easy  it  is  for 
those  who  are  not  interested  in  the  subject  to  overlook 
the  slight  indications  which  remain. 

The  chancel  apse  and  the  sacristy  are  the  only  original 
parts  of  the  church  now  remaining.  The  former  is 
ornamented  externally  with  an  arcading  of  Romanesque 
arches  and  has  three  round  windows,  all  blocked.  The 
low  side  opening  is  also  round  and  blocked  flush  with  the 
wall :  it  is  in  the  usual  position,  only  6  inches  from  the  wall 
of  the  chancel  arch,  and  3  feet  6  inches  from  the  plinth, 
while  its  diameter  on  the  wall  surface  is  1  foot  10  inches  : 
no  doubt  it  contracted  to  a  very  small  orifice,  in  the  same 
manner  as  similar  openings  in  Jutland.  It  is  the  only 
low  set  opening  I  have  been  able  to  hear  of  in  this  island, 
but  a  careful  and  systematic  examination  of  the  churches 
would  probably  result  in  the  discovery  of  other  examples. 

This,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  the  extent  of  the  new 
matter  which  I  am  able  to  bring  before  you,  but  sub- 
sequently passing  through  Sweden  I  visited  the  church 
at  Husaby,  for  the  purjDOse  of  seeing  Avith  my  own  eyes 
the  very  remarkable  opening  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel,  to  which  I  alluded  in  my  former  paper.  ^  lam 
now  able  to  furnish  photographs  of  it,  both  from  the  out- 
side and  the  inside  (Plate  II),  and  to  give  particulars  in 
English  measurements.  Internally  the  height  of  the 
actual  opening  is  10  inches,  and  its  width,  6  inches  :  the 
heiffht  from  the  floor  is  3  feet  10  inches  and  the  width  of 
the  splay  is  3  feet  :  from  the  splay  to  the  chancel  arch 
wall  the  distance  is  9  inches.  Externally  the  distance 
from  plinth  to  sill  is  3  feet,  and  from  sill  to  glass  is  1  foot 
3  inches. 

^  Archaeological  Journal,  Ixiii,  18. 
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internally  the  sill  falls  by  four  small  steps  from  the 
actual  opening  to  the  floor,  the  two  other  windows  in  the 
chancel,  which  are  at  the  usual  height,  have  similar  step- 
like sills.  I  have  observed  a  like  fashion  in  the  church 
of  Holebiill,  near  Flensburg,  in  Schleswig. 

Husaby  church,  however,  is  otherwise  so  interesting 
that  it  merits  a  few  words  of  general  description.^  It 
consists  of  a  square  western  tower  with  semi-circular 
stair  turrets  on  either  side  :  a  nave  without  aisles  and  a 
small  low  chancel  terminating  in  an  apse  (Plate  III). 

The  tower,  which  is  undoubtedly  older  than  the  rest  of 
the  church,  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  earlier  years  of 
the  eleventh  century  and  to  be  contemporaneous  with 
the  first  church  erected  here  in  a.d.  1005  by  Olof 
Skotkonung,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Sweden,  after  his 
baptism  by  English  missionaries,  or,  as  is  now  more 
generally  held,  by  the  German  missionary  St.  Sigfrid,  in 
the  well  at  Husaby.  The  method  of  building  in  the 
lower  stages  of  the  tower  is  quite  different  from  that  in 
the  rest  of  the  church  :  the  stone  is  just  as  it  came  from  the 
quarry,  not  worked  in  any  appreciable  degree,  and  con- 
sequently quite  irregular  in  size  and  form :  the  joints 
also  are  correspondingly  wide  and  uneven.  The  builders 
have,  however,  tried  to  lay  the  stones  in  continuous 
courses  as  far  as  possible,  although  they  have  not  always 
been  successful.  The  walls  of  the  church,  on  the  other 
hand,  exhibit  much  more  care.  The  stones  are  worked 
into  fairly  regular  squares  of  about  the  same  thickness, 
and  consequently  could  be  laid  with  tolerably  fine  joints. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  squares  is  coarsely  tooled, 
probably  with  a  chisel,  a  style  of  work,  according  to 
Viollet-le-Duc,  prevalent  in  France  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century. 

The  stair  turrets  are  built  entirely  in  connection  with 
the  walls  of  the  main  tower,  except  as  regards  quite  the 
upper  part  of  the  central  tower,  which  is  composed  of 
hewn  stones  of  similar  character  to  those  used  in  the 
nave  and  chancel.  No  doubt  this  addition  was  made  at 
the  time  of  the  building  of  the  second  church.  Before 
the  addition  the  central  tower  was  probably  flat  roofed, 

^  I  draw  on  the  accounts  published       nesforeningens  Tidskriff,  Vol.  x,  and  by 
by  Dr.  E.  EkhofE  in  Svenska  Fornmin-       the  rector,  the  Rev.  M.  Aren. 
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with  the  stair  turrets  standing  above  it,  like  watch 
towers  on  either  side. 

Another  circumstance  which  lends  interest  to  the 
Husaby  tower  is  that  there  still  remain  considerable 
traces  of  former  defensive  arrangements,  evidenced  in  the 
upper  part  by  a  number  of  small  lioles,  now  closed  up, 
which  probably  held  timbers  suj^porting  a  gallery  or 
wooden  parapet  on  the  outside  of  the  wall.  In  the 
lower  stage  of  the  west  wall  of  the  tower  is  an  original 
round-headed  doorway  about  16  feet  above  the  ground. 
This,  at  first  sight,  curious  arrangement  was  no  doubt 
constructed,  so  as  to  avoid  using  the  lower  entrances 
when  tlie  church  in  troublous  times  was  garrisoned  for 
defence  ;  the  lower  entrances  were  then  securely  fastened 
by  means  of  massive  bars,  the  holes  for  which  are  still  to  be 
seen,  and  access  to  the  tower,  and  from  the  tower  to  the 
church,  was  only  obtainable  either  by  means  of  a  ladder 
or  windlass,  through  this  high-placed  doorway,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  a  secular  fortress,  I  may  mention 
that  I  have  observed  the  same  arrangement  in  some  of 
the  older  church  towers  in  Jutland. 

A  feature  of  very  unusual  character  occurs  in  the 
northern  wall  of  the  chancel  arch  (Plate  III,  No.  2). 
The  wall  contains  a  small  chamber,  large  enough  for  one 
person  in  a  standing  position,  to  which  access  is  obtained 
by  a  door  in  the  chancel  arch  itself  This  chamber  has 
towards  the  nave  a  rectangular  opening,  placed  at  such 
a  height  that  the  inmate  could  conveniently  speak  to  the 
congregation,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  M^as 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  a  pulpit  or  amho.  On  the 
sill  of  the  opening  is  inscribed, 

DOGMA  SALUTIS  EKIT  HOC  QUIDQUID  DICEEE  QUERIT 
CLERUS  IN  AM  BONE  SUBTILI  CUM  RATIONE 

which  can  be  rendered, 

Whatever  the  priest  out  of  the  fuhiess  of  his  wisdom  doth 
seek  to  utter  in  the  pulpit,  that  shall  be  the  doctrine  of 
salvation. 

It  bears  the  arms  of  Bryngolf  Gerlakson,  bishop  of 
Skara,  and  three  minuscules  mdv  (1505),  the  year  of 
his  death. 


Tft  fare  pngr  3!). 
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The  Interior  of  the  cluirch  is  unusually  rich  in 
painting,  both  on  the  walls  and  vaulting.  Covered  with 
whitewash  at  the  Reformation,  they  were  brought  to 
light  at  the  recent  restoration  of  the  church,  but, 
unfortunately,  have  been  entirely  repainted  in  strong 
colours.  They  consist  of  scenes  from  the  life  of  our 
Lord,  representations  of  the  four  evangelists,  the  four 
major  and  twelve  minor  prophets,  and  some  of  the  church 
fathers,  and  saints,  in  all  about  120  subjects,  besides 
others  which  were  too  damaged  for  reproduction.  They 
are  ascribed  to  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  the  upper  tower  room  is  a  very  interesting 
collection  of  articles  of  furniture  formerly  used  in  the 
church.      Among  others  may  be  mentioned  : 

(1)  Two    oblation    irons,     one    of    which     has    six 

circular  spaces  for  stamping  the  sacramental 
wafer,  each  inscribed  with  the  year  1110  and 
some  symbolical  characters  :  the  other  is  of 
later  date,  with  a  crucifix  at  the  one  end  and 
a  chalice  at  the  other. 

(2)  The   old  stocks,  which    formerly    stood   on    the 

north  side  of  the  altar.  There  is  space  for  two 
delinquents  and  four  holes  for  their  legs. 

(3)  A  long  staff  with  a  large  wooden  ball    at  one 

end  pierced  with  small  holes,  in  some  of  which 
are  the  remains  of  bristles.  This  appears  to 
have  been  an  atipersoriiun  with  which  the 
congregation,  after  the  brush  had  been  dipped 
in  the  holy  water,  were  sprinkled  during  the 
service. 

(4)  A  staff  painted  blue  with  an   iron  shoe  at  the 

lower  end  and  a  wooden  knob  at  the  upper. 
This  was  the  so-called  "pusher"  with  which 
the  verger  awakened  any  who  slept  during  the 
service.  He  first  struck  on  the  stone  floor  with 
the  iron  end,  and  then,  if  that  had  not  the 
desired  effect,  he  pushed  the  slumberer  with 
the  wooden  end.^ 

After    Husaby    I    visited    Vadstena,    to    inspect   the 

'  I   am  informed  that   a  similar   ai-ticle   of   church    furniture  is   preserved   in 
Wimborne  Minster. 
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confessional  openings  in  the  Brido'etine  cliurch  to  which 
I  alluded  in  my  former  paper,'  Tiiey  are,  as  therein 
described,  in  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  and  since  the 
orientation  of  the  church  is  to  the  west,  they  were  in  the 
same  position  as  the  normal  low  set  opening  in  a  chancel 
orientated  to  the  east.  The  dimensions  of  the  openings 
are  approximately  as  follows  :  heiglit,  1  foot  7  inches  ; 
width,  11  inches;  width  of  splay,  1  foot  8  inches; 
distance  from  ground,  2  feet  8  inches.  Numbers  1,  4, 
and  5  retain  the  original  stone  work,  numbers  2  and  3 
have  been  more  or  less  restored.  Inside  of  the  openings 
are  recesses  or  cells  5  feet  6  inches  deep,  and  4  feet  wide, 
Avith  a  stone  seat  on  each  side. 

The  church  is  large,  and  interesting  as  a  fine  example 
of  the  Bridgetine  style.  Buried  here  is  Queen  Philippa, 
who  died  in  1430.  She  was  the  daughter  of  our 
Henry  IV.,  and  wife  of  Eric  of  Pomerania,  king  of 
Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway.  There  is  a  slab  over 
the  tomb  with  a  large  incised  crucifix  and  the  royal  arms 
of  England  and  France. 

Note. — I  desire  to  make  the  following  corrections  in 
connection  with  the  description  of  the  churches  of 
Jutland  in  my  former  paper.  On  page  7,  as  regards  the 
fonts,  I  should  have  written  "  mostly  sculptured,  some 
very  elaborately."  What  I  believed  to  be  an  alms  dish 
is  a  very  shallow  and  generally  highly  ornamented 
metal  dish  fitted  into,  and  used  in  place  of,  the  original 
deep  bowl.  On  page  8,  the  whitewashing  of  the 
churches,  as  regards  the  interior,  took  place  between 
1540  and  1600,  but  in  respect  of  the  exterior,  where  the 
building  consisted  of  rough  granite,  this  was  whitened 
from  the  first ;  on  the  other  hand,  walls  built  of  squared 
granite  blocks  were  usually  left  bare. 


'  Archaeological  Journal,  Ixiii,  18. 
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By    PHILIP    MAlNWAEINa    JOIINSTOX,    F.R.I.B.A. 

Ill  connection  with  a  recent  visit  to  Ireland,  the  fact 
has  come  under  my  notice  that  several  examples  of  that 
sphinx  of  ecclesiology,  the  low  side  window,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  churches  of  that  country  ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  these  examples  were  quite  casually  noted,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  many  others  might  be  recorded  if  a 
systematic  search  were  made. 

GLENDALOUGH,    COUNTY    WICKLOW.' 

The  first  of  these  to  be  observed  is  in  some  respects 
the  most  remarkable.  It  occurs  in  St.  Saviour's  priory 
church,  one  of  the  "  Seven  Churches"  of  Glendalough, 
the  least  known,  and  in  point  of  beauty  the  best  worth 
visiting  in  that  interesting  group.  The  church  is  a 
highly  ornate  instance  of  the  later  Irish  Romanesque, 
dating  from  about  1160,  and  its  exotic  character,  in 
spite  of  many  touches  in  the  carving  that  proclaim  the 
native  w^orkman,  is  plainly  manifest.  It  consists  of  a 
long  nave  and  a  short  chancel,  not  much  more  than  a 
square  on  plan,  and  originally  barrel-vaulted,  with  a 
large  annexe  and  a  chapel  on  the  north  of  the  nave. 
Specially  noteworthy  are  the  fine  wide  chancel  arch, 
with  richly  ornamented  orders,  carved  capitals  and 
bases,  the  east  windo^^',  the  curious  niches  in  the 
chancel  and  the  m  indows  of  the  nave. 

The  low  side  window — never  was  that  clumsy  term 
more  ill-suited  to  describe  the  opening — is  in  the  usual 
place,  the  western  end  of  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel. 
At  first  sight  it  is  manifestly  a  later  insertion,  no 
doubt  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  its  resemblance 
to  one  of  the  types  of  this  class  of  opening,  described 

'  Read  before  the  Institute,  December  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Micklefcbwaite.     In 

4tb,  1907.  the  Keport  of   the  Proceedings,    Arch- 

^  When   this   church    of    St.    Sariour  Geological    Journal,    vlii,     342,     it     is 

was   visited   by   the    memucrs    of     the  WTOugly   described   as    "  in    the    north 

Institute  at  the  meetiug  in  Ireland  in  wall,"  instead  of  in  tlie  south. 
1900,  the  low  side  window  was  pointed 
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and  illustrated  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Ambrose  P.  Boyson, 
is  very  marked,'  as  in  a  lesser  degree  is  its  likeness  to 
some  English  examples.  The  external  opening  (Plate 
T,  No.  1)  is  of  plain  rectangular  shape,  measuring  9  J  by 
7cj  inches,  roughly  formed  in  undressed  stones,  its  sill 
rather  over  2  feet  from  the  ground  ;  recessed  within  this 
is  a  circular  aperture  set  back  about  a  foot  from  the  outer 
face    of    the    wall.     This   rude    hole,    which    is    quite 


FIG.    1. —  LOW    SIDE    OPENING.      BLETCHIXGLEY    CHURCH. 

without  moulding  or  ornament,  appears  on  the  inside 
(Plate  I,  No.  2),  where  its  diameter  varies  from  6f 
inches  in  width  to  7^  inches  in  height,  and  it  is  here 
seen  to  be  pierced  through  a  heavy  slab,  set  on  end  in 
the  middle  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  which  is 
4  feet  thick.  The  slab  itself,  which  would  seem  to 
have  once  done  duty  as  a  mill-stone,  is  framed  within 
a  rectangular  recess,  2  feet  4  inches  wide  and  3  feet 
6  inches  high,  its  sill  being  2  feet  3  inches  from  the 


^  As,  for  instance,  in  tlie  examples 
illustrated  opposite  pages  12,  14,  and  19 
in  Mr.   Boyson's  paper,  "  On  Low  Set 


Openings  in  Danish  and  other  Scandin- 
avian Churches,"  Archaeological  Jour- 
nal,  Ixiii.  5-24. 
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floor,  ai]d  the  total  lieiglit  of  tlie  wall  to  the  springing 
of  the  vault  being  about  7  feet.  The  sill  of  the  recess 
has  evidently  been  intended  for  a  seat  ;  it  is  formed  of 
a  thin  slab  of  stone  with  a  slightly  projecting  edge. 
In  Plate  II,  a  man  is  seen  seated  within  the  recess. 
Plate  I,  No.  2,  sliows  the  circular  rim  of  part  of  the 
mill-stone. 

Perhaps  the  closest  analogies  to  this  remarkable 
example  that  we  have  in  England  are  to  be  found  in 
the  lately-discovered  opening  at  Bletchingley  church, 
Surrey  (Fig.  1),  the  low  side  window  at  Tatsfield,  in  the 
same  county,  and  that  at  Coombes  church,  Sussex.  Tlie 
two  former  are  of  qua  trefoil  shape.  The  Bletchingley 
opening  is  about  7  inches  in  diameter  and  is  set  at  a 
height  of  between  2  and  3  feet  from  the  ground.  It 
occurs  a  little  to  the  west  of  two  small  thirteenth - 
century  rebated  lancets  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chapel, 
which  lies  south  of  the  chancel,  the  sills  of  the  windows 
themselves  being  only  about  2  feet  higher  in  the  wall. 
In  its  size  and  position  relatively  to  the  ground,  and 
the  floor  inside,  this  peculiar  opening  agrees  very 
noticeably  with  that  at  Glendalough.  The  Tatsfield 
example^  is  much  larger  and  set  higher  in  the  wall, 
being  1  foot  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  over  3  feet 
from  the  chancel  floor.  That  at  Coombes  is  of  plain 
circular  shape,  set  immediately  beneath  a  large  two- 
light  window  of  late  fourteenth -century  date,  so  that 
internally  it  appears  within  a  niche  or  recess  cut 
through  the  sill  of  the  window  to  the  tracery  plane, 
thus  uniting  the  two  features  in  one  composition. 
This  opening,  which  is  still  blocked,  is  probably  at  its 
narrowest  aperture  about  1  foot  in  diameter,  and  its 
sill  is  about  3  feet  from  floor  and  ground.^  It  is 
noteworthy,  that  in  the  same  wall  of  this  small  aisle- 
less  church,  but  separated  internally  from  the  foregoing 
by   the    chancel  arch,  is  another  low  side  window,  a 

'  Illustrated  by  tlie  writer  iu  Surrei/  -  Fully  illustrated  iu  papers  ou  low 

Archaeological  CoUecfions,-s.iY,\OQ;  Also  side  windows  by  the  writer,  in  Sussex 
in  the  Rev.  H.  Bedford  Pirn's  paper,  Archaeological  Collections,  xlii, 120-124^ 
ArchaeologicatJounial, Ixii,  23.  Mr.  T.  and  in  The  Transactions  of  the  St. 
M.  Grose-Lloyd  informs  me  that  there  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society,  iv, 
are  quatrefoil  openings  of  this  class  at  iv. 
Essendine,  Rutland,  and  Stanningfield, 
Northants. 
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square-headed  oljloii^'  opening,  set  even  nearer  to  the 
ground.  This  appears  to  be  earlier  in  date,  probal)ly 
early  thirteentli  century,  and  it  is  worked  in  Caen 
stone,  the  fourteenth  century  windows  l)eing  in  a  local 
green  sandstone/ 

There  is  one  other  English  example  that  has  come 
under  my  notice  having  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  low  side  opening  at  Glendalough,  and  this  has 
already  been  illustrated  in  the  Journal.'^  This  is  in 
Sheldon  church,  Warwickshire,  and  was  selected  by  Mr. 
Boyson  as  the  nearest  he  could  find  in  general 
character  to  the  foreign  examples  he  was  describing. 
It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  plate  there  given 
that  this  likeness  is  even  greater  to  the  opening  at 
Glendalough.  Instead,  however,  of  a  circular  hole 
within  a  square  one,  both  outer  and  inner  apertures 
are  of  rectangular  outline. 

ARDFERT    CATHEDRAL,    COUNTY   KERRY. 

This  very  beautiful  and  interesting,  though  ruined, 
building  consists  of  a  long  and  narrow  nave  and  a 
choir,  without  structural  division,  of  the  same 
width  (the  total  dimensions  are  137  feet  2  inches  by 
25  feet  1  inch),  a  short  aisle,  10  feet  wide  to  the  south 
of  the  nave,  and  eastward  of  this  a  long  transeptal 
building,  62  feet  long  and  23  feet  wide,  with  a  central 
projecting  rectangular  chapel.  There  are  traces  of  a 
rano;e  of  buildin2:s  abuttinsf  on  the  north  side  of  the 
nave  and  choir,  including  what  may  have  been  a 
chapel,  projecting  beyond  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
latter.  In  style  and  date  the  church  ranges  between 
the  Hiberno-Romanesque  of  its  western  front  {circa 
1160)  to  the  graceful  Early  Pointed  work  of  its  lofty 
choir,  with  its  magnificent  range  of  nine  tall  trefoil- 
arched  lancets  on  the  south,  and  a  triplet  of  enormous 
lancets  in  the  east  wall,  occupying  almost  the  entire 
height  of  the  gable."  The  walls  still  retain  their 
characteristic  battlements  of  the  ste^^ped  type  so  fre- 

'  Tliere  is  a  circular  iinglazed  opening  Scandinarian  Churches,"  Archaeological 

in  the  west  wall  of  the  south  porch  of  Junrnal,  Ixiii,  20. 

Broadwater   church,  in  the  neighbour-  •*  Our     Anglo-Saxon     ancestors     are 

hood  of    Coombes,  which   in   date   and  often    charged  with  a  sort    of    inegalo- 

appeai-ance  is  very  close  to  it.  mania  in  regard  to  tlie  heights  of  their 

■•''  In  Mr.   Boyson's  paper,  "  On    Low  church    walls    and  the  long   drawn-out 

Set    Openings    in    Danish    and     other  archways  and  doors,  together  with  the 
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quently  found  in  Ireland.  The  transeptal  chapels 
(or  chapter-house)  and  the  northern  buildings  above 
referred  to,  appear  to  date  from  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  The  low  side  window  is  at  the 
extreme  west  of  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  and  from 
its  absolutely  plain  character  it  is  difficult  to  fix  a  date. 
There  is  no  reason  against  its  being  co-eval  with  the 
elaborate  work  in  the  choir,  and,  if  so,  it  may  date 
from  about  1230.  The  actual  opening  is  a  square- 
headed  rebated  loop,  3  feet  11  inches  by  8  inches  in 
the  clear,  its  sill  being  2  feet  6  inches  from  the  floor, 
set  within  a  splayed  internal  opening  3  feet  2  inches 
wide.  It  is  not,  however,  in  the  centre  of  this,  but 
the  splay  is  much  wider  on  the  Avestern  side.  The  sill 
of  the  internal  opening  is  flat,  and  only  2  feet  3  inches 
above  the  floor.  As  in  the  Glendalough  example,  this 
has  evidently  served  as  a  seat,  and  for  this  purjoose  it 
is  finished  with  a  stone  slab  having  a  projecting 
hollowed  edge.  The  inequality  in  the  splay  suggests 
that  someone  used  to  sit  within,  facing  east.  In 
general  form  and  character  this  opening  agrees  with 
many  examjDles  of  a  common  type  found  in  England.^ 
On  either  side  of  the  internal  head  of  this  window 
are  two  corbels  at  a  height  of  about  8  feet  3  inches 
above  the  floor,  corresponding  to  two  others  in  the 
north  wall,  and  these  evidently  carried  beams  on 
which  was  laid  the  floor  of  a  rood-loft.  The  latter 
would  therefore  stand  immediately  over  the  low  side 
windoAv.  The  extreme  plainness  of  this  example  is 
noteworthy,  especially  contrasted  with  the  elaborate 
range  of  windows  hard  by. 

ST.    DOULAGH's    church,    county    DUBLIN. - 

Through   the  kindness  of  my  assistant,   Mr.   C.   G. 
MacDowell,  who  specially  visited  the  building  Avhen 

exaggerated  size  of  fclie  quoin  and  other  interesting,  hy   way   of  comparison,    to 

stones   tliey  employed  ;    but  this  craze  note  that  the   central  lancet  of  a  group 

for  bigness    is   very  noticeable   also   in  of  five   in   the   east  -nail   of   the  Grey 

many  of   these  late-twelfth  and   early-  Friars'  Church,  Chichester,  is   26   feet 

thirteenth  century  Irish  churches.     The  high  and  4  feet  wide, 

liugh  east  triplets  in  the  cathedrnls  of  '   Cf.  the  low  side  window  at  Eiistiug- 

Killaloe  and  Kilkenny,  and  the  churches  ton,      Sussex,     illustrated      iu     Sussex 

of  Kilfenora,  Cashel,  Neuagh  and  Euuis,  Archaeological  Collections,  xli,  172. 

are  other  instances.     The  central  lancet  -  The  spelling  of  the  saint's  name  is 

of  the  triplet  at  Ardfert  is  no  less  than  very  varied.     Lord  Lindsay  gives  no  less 

27   feet   high   and  3   feet  wide.     It  is  than  88  different  spellings  from  ancient 
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recently  in  IreLuid,  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  fairly 
complete  particulars  of  this  remarkable  church,  which, 
considering  its  exceptionally  curious  features  and  its 
proximity  to  Dublin  (it  is  within  six  miles),  is  far  less 
known  than  it  deserves  to  be.  Its  combination  of 
sacred  well,  baptistery,  monastic  establishment,  anker- 
hold,  and  church,  the  three  last  grouped  into  one 
building,  is  certainly  without  parallel,  even  in  Ireland, 
that  country  of  surprises.  I  do  not  propose  to  describe 
the  two  former  features,  although  they  merit  the 
most  careful  investigation  at  the  hands  of  archaeo- 
logists. The  church  and  group  of  conventual  buildings 
are  evidently  a  growth,  the  main  part  dating  from 
about  A.D.  1200  ;  but  there  may  be  the  nucleus  of  an 
earlier  building  in  the  anchorite's  cell  at  the  west  end, 
and  there  have  certainly  been  many  later  alterations 
and  insertions  of  windows  and  other  features.  (See 
Plan,  Fig.  2.)  St.  Doulagh,  the  founder,  was  a  noted 
anchorite,  who  flourished  in  the  seventh  century  a.d,, 
and  there  is  practical  certainty  that  his  cell  occupied 
part  of  the  site  of  the  present  buildings,  and  if,  as  is 
not  unlikely,  it  was  of  stone,  the  actual  materials  may 
have  been  re-used  when  the  rebuilding  took  place.' 

documents,    such   as   Dulech,    Diulecli,  of  Maintz.     He  was  an  enclosed  anclior- 

Diuligh,    Dhdeach    and     Dulagh.      Sh.  ite,     and     tells     ixs     himself     that    he 

Dolacliy  appears  in  a  document  of  the  daily  said  mass  standing  on  the  grave 

closeof  the  lifteenth  century,  and  in  1615,  of  his    predecessor,    and  with    his   own 

in  tlie  Regal  Visitation,  we  have  it  as  St.  open    grave   beside   him."     Ur.    Stokes 

Dowlock's.     Doulough  is,   perhaps,  the  quotes   from   the   rule   for  anchorites  : 

generally  received  variety,  but  Doulagh  "  An  anchorite's  cell  should  be  built  of 

lias  equal  authority.  stone,  twelve  feet  long  and  twelve  broad. 

'   Dr.  Stokes,  in  his  Ireland  and  ihe  It    should    have    tlirte    windows,    one 

Celtic  Church,  writes  :   "  St.  Doulough's  facing  the   choir  through  which  lie  may 

church   ....  was  not  always  a  parish  receive  the  Body  of  Christ,  another  on 

church  as  it  is  now.     It  was  originiiUy  the  oj^posite  side  through  which  he  may 

the  cell   of  a  recluse  or  anchorite  like  receive  his  food,  and  a  third  for  light. 

St.    Simeon    Stylites.       Anchorites    of  The  window  for  food  should  be  secured 

this  kind  were  imported  from  Syria  to  by  a  bolt,  and  hare  a  glazed  lattice,  to  be 

Gaul,  and  from  Gaid  to  Ircdand,  where  opened  and  shut,  because  no  one  should 

this    institution    flourished   in    greatest  be  able  to  look  in,  except  as  far  as  glass 

vigoxir.     St.    Doulough's    church  ....  will   allow,   nor   should    the    anchorite 

comprises  seven  apartments   and   three  have  a  view  out.     He  should  be  provided 

stone  staircases.     The  most  curious  por-  with  three  articles,  a  jar,  a  towel,  and  a 

tion  is  a  small  cell  or  chamber  at  the  west  cup.     After  tierce  he  is  t>  lay  the  jar 

end,  where  the  original  anchorites  lived  and   cup  outside  the  window  and  then 

and  in  wliich  they  were  buried.     It  was  close  it.     About  noon  he  is  to  come  over 

the  rule,  in  fact,  for  the  ancliorite  to  be  and  see  if  his  dinner  be  there.     If  it  be, 

buried   in   his   cell.     One   of  the   most  he  is  to  sit  at  the  window  and  eat  and 

celebrated  Irish  scholars  and  writers  of  drink.     When  he   has   done,    whatever 

the   Middle  Ages  was  Mariuuus  Scotus  remains  is  to  be  left  outside  for  anyone 
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St,  Doiilagh  was  the  first  of  a  long  succession  of 
anchorites  who  occupied  this  cell,  and  from  a  very  early 
date  his  sanctity  attracted  to  the  spot  a  small  com- 
munity of  monks,  for  whose  hetter  accommodation  the 
oratory  or  church  was  built  and  the  cell  itself  probably 
rebuilt,  upper  chambers  being  constructed  over  it  and 
in  the  tower  that  forms  the  central  mass  of  this  strange 
group.  Perhaps  there  were  detached  cells  or  bothies 
(huts  of  timber  or  wattles),  after  the  Irish  manner,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  monks  :  but  the  abbot  of 
the  small  community  seems  to  have  occupied  one  of  the 
chambers  over  the  cell,  the  anchorite  being  immured 
in  the  cell  itself,  which  served  him  for  both  living 
room  and  sleeping  apartment.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  small  aperture  from  the  stair  that  led  up 
to  the  abbot's  chamber  was  used  by  him  in  making 
confession  to  the  anchorite,  and  the  supposition  is 
highly  probable.^  This  opening  is  shown  in  figs.  5 
and  6,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  tomb  of  St.  Doulagh, 
used  as  an  altar,  appears. 

Besides  these  openings,  two  others  of  the  low  side 
window  type  occur  in  the  cell  and  one  in  the  chancel 
of  the  little  chapel :  all  are  rebated  for  shutters. 

The  window  in  the  west  wall  of  the  cell  may, 
I  take  it,  be  certainly  classed  as  a  confessional 
opening,  for  the  reason  that  we  know  the  anchorites 
to  have  been  in  priest's  orders  in  many  cases,  and 
that  they  were  much  resorted  to  by  the  laity,  as  well 
as  the  religious,  for  making  confessions."    The  window 

else  who  may  choose  to  remove  it,  and  anker   at   the   abbey    of    Westminster, 

he  is  to  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  Several  of  the  Irish  cathedrals  (perhaps 

But  if   it  should  happen  that   he   has  the  majority  originally)  had  anchorite's 

nothing  for  his  dinner,  he  is  not  to  omit  cells  attached  to  them.     Cashel  and  the 

his  accustomed  tlianks  to  God,  though  cathedral  of   St.  Canice,  Kilkenny,  are 

he    is   to   remain  without  food  till  the  instances.       The    well-known    bee-hive 

following  day.     His  garments  are  to  be  cells  on  the  islands  off  the  west  coast, 

a   gown  and  cap,  which  he  is  to  wear  and  here  and  there  on  the   mainland, 

waking  and  sleeping.     In  winter  he  may,  were  inhabited  by  these  inclu-'si,  under  a 

if  the  weather  be  severe,  wear  a  woolly  specially   rigorous  rule,  the  cells  being 

cloak,  because  he  is  not  allowed  to  have  of  such  cramped  dimensions  that  they 

any  fire,  save  what  his  candle  produces."  could  neither  stand  nor  lie  in  comfort. 

^  Anchorites  were  a  good  deal  used  "  In    writing    elsewhere     upon     this 

by  monastic  communities  as  their  con-  subject  {Surrey  Archaeological   Collec- 

fessors,   both   in   England  and  Ireland.  tion<!,    xiv,    132,    and     Sussex    Archae- 

Richard   Rolle,  the    celebrated   recluse,  ological   Collections,  xlii,   178),  I  have 

was  confessor  to  the  nuns  uf  Polesworth,  quoted  two  historical  examples ;   that   of 

Warwick  ;     and    there    was    a     noted  Richard   II.,  who,    according   to   Stow, 
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in  the  north  wall  of  the  cell  pierces  the  hack  of  an 
arched  recess  in  the  outer  face,  which  recess  would 
itself  be  within  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church, 
which  from  a  very  early  date  was  built  up  against 
the  north  side  of  the  cell  and  chapel.  Through  this 
opening  the  recluse  was  no  doubt  communicated  with 
the  sacred  elements.  This  was  one  of  the  rules  laid 
down  for  anchorites  and  anchoresses,  as  we  have  it  in 
the  Bavaria  Sancta  of  Rader.^  It  was  also,  as  my 
friend  Mr.  Boyson  has  demonstrated,  not  by  quotation 
alone,  but  by  photographs  of  the  actual  windows 
remaining  in  the  Bridgetine  Church  at  Vadstena, 
Sweden,^  the  method  prescribed  both  for  the  shriving 
and  communicating  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Bridget's 
foundation.  The  same  rule  and  method  obtained  in 
their  English  house  of  Sion,  Middlesex,  to  which  the 
oft-quoted  passage  in  Bedyll's  letter  to  Cromwell,  at 
the  time  of  the  suppression,  refers. 

The  third  of  these  peculiar  openings,  as  will  be  seen 
in  the  plan,  and  from  the  view  of  the  interior  shown 
in  Fig.  4,  is  in  the  south  wall  of  the  tiny  chancel 
of  the  chapel,  beneath  a  large  window,  and,  therefore, 
quite  low  down  in  the  wall.'^  It  seems,  like  the  other 
openings  before  described,  to  have  been,  not  glazed. 
but  rebated  for  a  shutter.  While  the  others  are 
exceptional  in  character,  this  is  normal,  in  that  it 
corresponds  in  situation,  and  we  may  assume  in  use, 
or  uses,  to  the  typical  low  side  windoM^  in  churches. 


before   going   to   meet  Wat  Tyler  con-  of  St.  Wulfric  at  Haselbury  Plucknefc, 

fessed  himself  to  an  anchorite  ;  and  the  Somersetsliire,  the  anchorite  spoke  with 

case  of  Henry  V.,  who,  alter  tlie  death  his  fellow  men. 

of  his  father,  says  Thomas  of  Elmham,  ^  This  enjoins  that  the  cell  shall  be 

went  by  night  "  to  the  Recluse  of  West-  constructed  of  stone,  twelve  feet  square, 

minster,   a    man   of    perfect    life,   and  with   three  windows,  one   towards    the 

unfolding  to  him  the  secret  of  his  whole  choir,  through  which  the  host  may  be 

life,  being  washed  in  the  bath  of  true  received,  another  opposite  to  it  in  the 

penitence,  received  against  the  poison  of  external  wall,  for  the  admission  of  food, 

his    sins    the    antidote    of    absolution."  etc.,  and  a   third,  high  up,  closed  with 

The  cell  of  this  famous  anker  was  built  glass  or  horn,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 

adjoining  the  north   side   of   St.   Mar-  light. 

garet's,  Westminster,  facing  the    abbey  -  Archaeological  Journal,  Ixiii,  18. 

church.    Such  confessions  as  these,  made  ^  The  whole  chapel  only  measures  21 

to  a  man  immured  in  a  stone  cell,  could  feet  3  inches  by  9  feet  10  inches.     The 

only  have  been  made  by  means  of  one  square  on  which  the  cell  is  planned  is 

of  these  shuttered  and  grated  openings,  only  9  feet  3  inches  by  8  feet  3  inches, 
through  which,  as  recorded  in  the  case 
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I  have  always  argued,  and  I  think  that  the  evidence 
from  St.  Doulagh's  and  the  other  Irish  examples 
strengthens  the  plea,  that  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain 
the  purpose  or  purposes  served  by  low  side  windows, 
regard  should  be  had  to  the  evidence  furnished  by  uses 
in  conventual  churches  and  in  anchorites'  cells.  But 
while  I  maintain  that  any  fair  weighing  of  the  evidence 
from  all  sources  must  admit  the  confessional  use,  as  at 
least  one  of  those  to  which  these  openings  were  put, 
I  have  expressly  guarded  myself  against  the  statement, 
ridiculous  upon  the  fece  of  it,  that  every  low  side 
window  was  made  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  auricular 
confession. 

The  object  of  this  short  paper  will  have  been  attained 
if  I  have  shown  that  low  side  windoM^s  are  to  be  found 
in  Ireland,  and  also  if  the  directing  attention  to  these 
few  instances  should  lead  to  the  discovery  of  other 
examples  in  that  country.^ 


NOTE. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  which  the  preceding 
paper  was  read,  a  number  of  lantern  illustrations  of 
English  low  side  windows  were  given,  selected  either  as 
being  typical  or  as  possessing  exceptional  features. 

It  seems  on  the  whole  undesirable  to  include  a  full 
description  of  these  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
paper,  but  the  interest  aroused  among  ecclesiologists  by 
this  puzzling  feature  of  ancient  churches  causes  me  to 
think  that  a  list  of  the  examples  exhibited  on  this 
occasion  will  be  of  service  in  directing  to  them  the 
attention  of  those  interested  in  the  subject. 


'  I  should  be  deeply  grateful  for  any  may  be  furnished  by  ancient  documents 

information,    sent    through    our    Hon.  such   as  building  accounts,  \rill  surely 

Secretary,  in  regard  to  auy  other  such  some    day    give    us    the    authoritative 

examples.     Research,    examination    and  information    for    which     archaeologists 

comparison,  together  with  the  light  that  have  so  long  been  seeking. 
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Selected  List  of  Low  Side  Windows  in  England. 

berks.     lydfoud. 

north  hinksey. 
bucks.     aston  clinton. 

South  side  of  chancel :  a  sub-transom  openhig  of  one 
light  beneath  a  two-light  window,  date  c.  1300. 

WINGRAVE. 

North  wall  of  chancel  :  early  fourteenth -century 
trefoiled  lancet. 

DRAYTON    BEAUCHAMP. 

North  wall  of  chancel :  a  late  fifteenth  -  century 
trefoil-headed  opening. 

BUCKLAND. 

South  wall  of  chancel  :  a  thirteenth-century  lancet. 

SOULBURY. 

Both   sides   of   chancel  :  a  two -light  window,   date 
.    c.  1400. 

DORSET.     STINSFORD. 

Small  lancet  slit  in  a  squint- passage  between  nave 
and  chancel  on  south  side. 

SHEDLAND. 

South  side  :  square  opening. 

TARRANT    RUSHTON. 

South  side  of  chancel  :  early  fourteenth -century 
trefoiled  lancet.  West  wall  of  north  transept  early 
thirteenth-century  lancet. 

HANTS.       HEADBOURNE    WORTHY. 

South  side  of  chancel :  a  two-light  plate-tracery 
window  with  sub-transom  openings,  date  c.  1280. 

BURITON. 

South  side  :  a  two-light  window  with  rebated 
opening  beneath  the  western  light,  date  c.  1260. 

BREAMORE. 

South  side  of  chancel  :  a  two-light  fifteenth-century 
window. 

HUNTS.       STOW    LONGA. 

South  side  of  chancel  :  a  rich  early  fifteenth-century 
two-light  transomed  oiDening. 
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KENT.       HARTLEY. 

South  side  of  chancel :  trefoil -headed  with  sub- 
transom  opening,  date  c.  1260  ;  valuable  as  retaining 
its  original  shutter  and  grille. 

There  are  two  other  opening  of  this  class  in  the 
church. 

NORTHANTS.       BYFIELD. 

A  fifteenth-century  two-light  opening  squeezed  in 
between  a  large  early  fourteenth -century  window  and 
the  east  wall  of  the  nave. 

MILTON. 
WALGRAVE. 
MORETON   PINKNEY. 

Two  square-headed  thirteenth-century  openings, 
north  and  south. 

SUDBOROUGH. 
FAW^SLEY. 

A  late  fifteenth -century  square-headed  window  with 
sub-transom  opening. 

GRAFTON    UNDERWOOD. 

A  very  small  two-light  opening,  date  c.  1340,  by 
the  side  of  a  large  Avindow. 

SUFFOLK.       HEP^YORTH. 

South  side  of  chancel  :  square- headed  traceried 
opening,  discovered  in  1901. 

YORKS.       CALYERLEY. 

South  side  of  chancel  :  a  two-light  window  with 
sub-transom  openings,  date  c.  1340. 

TANFIELD. 

A  square-headed  double  opening  in  a  buttress 
projection,  soutli  side  of  nave. 

I  have  not  included  the  Surrey  and  Sussex  examples 
in  this  list,  as  I  have  dealt  with  them  at  some  length  in 
the  Collections  of  the  archaeological  societies  of  these 
counties.  Essex  is  also  omitted  as  it  requires  fuller 
treatment  than  can  here  be  given.  Tliere  are  between 
twenty  and  thirty  low  side  windoAvs  in  Surrey  and  nearly 
one  hundred  in  Sussex. 
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THE    STKOUD    ROMAN    VILLA,    PETERSFIELD,    HANTS. 
REPOET    ON    FIRST    SEASON'S    EXCAVATION,    1907. 

By  A.  MORAY  WILLIAMS,  B.A. 

The  Stroud  is  a  tract  of  some  two  hundred  acres  which 
formerly  comprised  a  common,  lying  a  mile  west  of 
Petersfield,  at  one  end  of  the  long  valley  which  stretches 
eastwards  into  Sussex  as  far  as  Midhurst  and  Petworth. 
Here,  one  field  south  from  the  Winchester  road,  lie  the 
foundations  of  a  large  Komano- British  villa  of  the 
Constantine  period.  East  of  it,  in  the  valley,  stretched 
the  forest ;  north,  south,  and  west  above  it  rose  the 
downs  :  an  isolated  little  community,  and  in  its  position 
typical  of  the  security  of  late- empire  villa-life.  South 
of  it,  at  Rowland's  Castle,  and  just  above  it  on  the  downs 
at  Froxfield,  similar  foundations  have  been  noticed ;  but 
here  in  the  valley,  where  the  forest  ruled,  the  fact  of 
their  existence  comes  with  some  surprise. 

The  site  is  divided  from  the  high-road  by  a  field  where 
eight  years  ago  were  found  a  lead  coffin  and  a  skeleton, 
said  to  be  "  Roman."  In  the  spring  of  last  year  I 
trenched  the  field  behind  and  found  the  house,  a  large 
one  of  the  courtyard  type.  One  season's  work  has 
partially  laid  bare  two  wings. 

Situated  on  the  Folkestone  beds  of  clay  and  sand, 
brick  and  the  local  green  sandstone  are  the  main  features 
of  its  masonry.  There  is  no  fluit,  and  the  walls  are  laid 
directly  on  pugged  clay.  The  year's  excavations  already 
show  that  we  are  dealing  with  more  than  one  period  of 
occupation,  though  it  is  not  as  yet  possible  to  bring  into 
any  coherence  the  details  of  each  structm-al  change.  As 
this  is  a  preliminary  report  only,  1  will  not  enter  into 
details  of  dimension,  and  the  notation  on  the  accompany- 
ing plan  is  not  intended  to  be  permanent. 

To  deal  first  with  the  north  wing,  Rooms  1-4,  seem  at 
one  period  to  have  formed  the  culinary  department  of  the 
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house.  No.  1  was  paved  with  square  tiles,  No.  2  with 
red  brick  tesserae,  on  the  top  of  wliicli  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  was  laid  a  tiled  area  cracked  through  and 
through  with  fire.  Nos.  3  and  4  were  evidently  once  a 
corridor  dividing  the  eastern  half  of  this  wing  from  the 
living-rooms  beyond,  but  a  later  cross-wall  had  cut  off 
one  end,  forming,  it  seems,  an  extra  small  kitchen,  for 
here  a  whole  box-tile  and  much  liurnt  matter,  including 
three  small  cooking-vessels,  were  found.  One  of  the 
vessels  contained  bones.  Rooms  5,  6,  and  7  were  paved 
with  red  tesserae,  those  in  No.  7  being  very  coarse. 
Part  of  a  large  quern  had  fallen  and  made  a  fracture  in 
the  floor  of  No.  6. 

No.  8  was  a  very  interesting  room.  It  had  once 
contained  a  hypocaust,  but  this  had  been  put  out  of  use. 
The  flue-passage  was  blocked  up,  and  the  box-tiles  used 
to  reface  its  walls.  No  less  than  five  of  these  were 
found  intact,  all  placed  horizontally  along  the  wall. 

This  group  of  rooms  was  flanked  on  the  south  side  by 
a  wide  corridor,  paved  with  a  patterned  mosaic,  so  broken, 
however,  that  its  design  could  not  well  be  traced.  It 
opened  west  into  a  large  chamber  (No.  10)  which  seems 
to  have  been  the  vestibule  of  this  northern  wing.  Three 
hot-air  ducts  ran  along  the  floor  from  the  same  fire  which 
once  heated  the  hypocaust  in  No.  8.  But  here,  again, 
some  added  masonry  had  blocked  the  passage.  This 
vestibule  probably  represented  at  one  time  the  main 
entrance  to  the  wing,  and  vestiges  of  an  elaborate 
doorway  can  still  be  noticed  in  the  shape  of  a  wide  sill, 
roughly  levelled,  with  roofing-tiles,  perhaps  for  carrying 
a  stone  slab,  and  flanked  by  two  wide  piers  of  masonry, 
foundations,  doubtless,  of  a  columned  porch. 

Starting  from  the  southernmost  pier,  a  wall  led  west 
for  35  feet,  at  which  point  it  turned  abruptly  south  ;  and 
10  feet  from  the  turn  was  the  well-preserved  sill  of  a 
narrow  doorway,  a  postern  gate,  as  it  were,  leading  from 
the  courtyard  to  the  back  premises,  where  already  three 
pits  have  been  discovered. 

At  fifty  feet  from  the  turn,  another  block  of  continuous 
masonry  was  found,  which  proved  to  be  an  elaborate 
group  of  bath-chambers,  of  which  some  half-dozen  at 
present  have  been  excavated  :  and   the  group  shows  no 
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signs  of  giving  mit.  Here,  again,  alterations  and 
additions  are  sufficiently  evident  as  to  prevent  in  this 
report  any  description  of  the  group  as  a  coherent  whole. 
It  is  a  labyrinth  of  many  periods,  whose  mysteries 
another  season's  work  will  help  to  solve. 

To  take  the  rooms  in  detail,  No.  1 1  was  an  arched 
passage^  and  lyraefurninin,  which  fed  tlie  channelled 
hypocaust  in  No.  12,  a  chamber  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  the  solidity  and  finish  of  its  masonry.  Its  walls, 
as  well  as  floor,  were  heated.  A  flight  of  steps  at  one 
time  led  out  of  it  in  its  south-west  corner  and  down 
again  into  the  adjoining  bath,  No.  15. 

Nos.  13  and  14  comprised  a  T-shaped  praefiirnium 
and  bricked  passage  heating  the  chambers  Nos.  15  and 
16  ;  of  these,  the  former  was  an  oblong  bath,  or  possibly 
two  baths,  approached  by  steps,  and  lined  with  large 
brick  tiles  over  a  thick  layer  oi  opus  siyniimm.  It  had  a 
small  oblong  basin  in  its  floor.  No.  16  was  a  small  semi- 
circular bath,  heated  by  a  hypocaust,  of  which  some  of 
the  pilae  are  still  in  position.  It  seemed  at  first  to  be  a 
separate  block  and  added  to  the  rest,  but  a  comparison 
with  other  plans  of  Roman  and  Romano-British  bath 
groups  shows  the  arrangement  to  be  not  unusual.  In 
fact,  I  am  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  the  development 
of  a  standard  plan.  For  the  present,  however,  we  may 
compare  the  plans  of  baths  in  the  Chedworth  Villa, 
Gloucester,-  and  in  the  Brislington  Villa,  Somerset.* 
The  side  walls  of  this  little  bath  projected  in  a  somevvliat 
curious  manner.  As  buttresses,  these  projections  seem 
superfluous,  and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  they  served 
as  supports  for  a  large  tank  of  water  to  supply  the  bath 
below.  No.  17  was  a  sunk  tank  paved  with  tiles,  which 
were  well  laid  on  a  thick  bed  of  opus  signinwn.  Its 
walls  were  of  brick  throughout  and  were  coated  with  opus 
signinum  and  layers  of  red  wall-plaster  to  a  thickness  of 
several  inches.  If  this  were  a  bath,  as  its  floor  and  tank- 
like appearance  seem  to  indicate,  then  the  red  paint  was 
water-proof,  for  it  continued  to  the  floor.     As  a  matter 

'  The  s^mugs  of  tliis  arch  were  of  large  Wilts    (excavated  1854),  Arch.  Journ., 

flanged  roofiiig-tiles,  divided  bj  mortar.  xiii,  328,  and  at  Apethorpo,  Northants, 

-  Archaeologia,  lix,  pi.  Ivii.  Vict.  Co.  Hist.,  Northants,  i,l'Jl,  though 

^   Ticf.    Co.   Hist.,   Somerset,   i,   304.  here  there  is  no  protruding  apse. 
See  also  plaus  of  Roman  villa  at  Colerne, 
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of  tact,  (luring  the  heavy  rains  of*  last  autumn,  this 
plastering  was  submerged  for  many  clays  and  the  colours 
took  no  harm.  No.  18  in  this  group  is  not  yet  sufficiently 
excavated.  It  seems  to  liave  had  an  (rpvn  signinum  floor. 
And  No.  19  appears  to  be  the  beginning  of  another 
corridor. 

Finds  of  smaller  objects  were  frequent,  and  included 
more  than  twenty  bronze  coins,  ranging  in  date  from 
A.D.  270  to  350.  Iron  objects  included  a  good  door-key  and 
some  instruments  found  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  baths  ; 
the  latter  have  a  slight  curve  in  them  and  seem  to  be  a 
rough  kind  of  strigil^  Pottery  of  the  usual  types  were 
well  represented,  and  included  a  fine  New  Forest  vase, 
which  has  been  completely  restored.  Samian  sherds 
were  rather  rare.  One  small  piece  of  Caistor  was 
inscribed  JE,  the  finals  of  a  word.  A  piece  of  tile  had 
the  impress  of  a  man's  hand,  and  showed  the  mark  of 
what  seemed  to  be  a  heavy  ring  on  one  of  the  fingers. 
Glass  fragments  were  numerous,  mainly  from  the  windows 
of  the  house,  while  animal  bones  and  oyster  shells  were 
found  in  profusion.  In  addition  to  the  two  usual  types 
of  roofing-tile,  this  excavation  has  yielded  a  third  kind, 
namely,  a  pentagonal  slab  of  brick.  These  are  made  of 
an  exceptionally  good  clay,^  and,  from  the  fact  that 
practically  all  of  them  were  found  built  into  walls,  seem 
to  have  belonged  to  an  early  period  of  the  occupation  of 
the  villa.  In  fact,  all  the  evidence  (though  I  speak  with 
all  reserve  at  this  early  stage  of  the  excavation)  points 
to  a  decadence  rather  than  to  an  improvement  in  the 
successive  stages  in  the  architectural  history  of  this  house. 
The  Stroud  Villa,  then,  is  a  large  one  of  the  courtyard, 
and  perhaps  of  the  Brading  type,  and  it  is  important 
that  further  exploration  be  made  to  ascertain  its  proper 
plan.  This,  if  funds  permit,  will  be  carried  out  this 
year. 

'  This  suggestion  is  not  supported  by  -  None  of  them,  however,  are  stamped. 

others  who  have  seen  them. 


m.-^^. 
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ARCHITECTURAL    NOTES    ON    THE    CHAPEL    OF    THE 
HOSPITAL    OF    ST.    JAMES,    TAMWOETH. 

By  C.  LYNAM,  F.S.A. 

The  hospital  of  St.  James,  close  to  Tarn  worth,  was 
founded  by  Philip  de  Marmyon,  who,  in  the. year  1285, 
assigned  property  to  the  master  of  the  hospital  sufficient 
to  maintain  live  priests  to  celebrate  divine  service  there. 
This  hospital  remained  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII ;  and 
in  1534,  when  Kobert  Perrott  was  chaplain,  was  endowed 
with  lands  valued  at  £3  6s.  Sd.  annually. 

The  remains  of  the  "  spital-chapel,"  now  converted  into 
a  small  dwelling  house  and  barn,  still  stand  at  a  very 
little  distance  from  the  northern  boundary  of  the  old 
borough  of  Tam worth.  It  is  situate  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Wigginton  and  Ashby  de  la  Zouch 
roads  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Editha  at  Tamworth,  and  is  in  the  parish  of 
Wigginton.  Its  area  is  in  the  midst  of  land  now  laid 
out  for  building  purposes  :  in  fact,  it  is  part  of  a  site 
recently  purchased  for  building  upon  at  a  building-land 
price. 

The  owner  of  the  land  and  the  chapel  upon  it,  entered 
upon  his  building  arrangements  with  the  intent  of  taking 
down  the  little  ruin,  but  the  interest  attached  to  it 
having  been  brought  to  his  notice,  he  has  offered  the 
land  and  building  to  a  local  committee  of  archaeologists 
upon  generous  terms  which  have  been  accepted.  The 
purchase  has  been  effected  and  the  land  fenced  in,  but 
lack  of  funds  has  precluded  any  attempt  to  preserve  the 
fabric  of  the  chapel,  which  after  the  frosts  of  this  winter 
is  in  a  dangerous  condition,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
building  may  be  restored  to  its  original  use  and  that 
services  will  be  resumed  and  maintained. 

The  plan  of  the  chapel  is  of  the  earliest  and  simplest 
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type,  consisting  of  a  nave  21  feet  3  inches  long  and 
14  feet  8  inches  wide  inside,  and  a  chancel  14  feet 
9  inches  long  and  10  feet  10  inches  wide.  Its  last  use 
was  that  of  a  dwelling  house,  and  its  perversion  to  that 
purpose  brought  about  much  mischief  to  the  original 
structure.  Its  west  wall  was  taken  down  and 
one  of  bricks  containing  a  fire-place  and  domestic 
windows  was  substituted.  The  south  and  east  Avails  of 
the  chancel  were  partly  taken  down  and  pierced  for 
windows,  and  the  south  wall  of  the  nave  was  broken  into 
for  the  insertion  of  a  window.  The  chancel  arch  was 
removed  and  the  void  in  its  wall  made  considerably 
wider.  At  the  present  time  the  chancel  is  roofless  and 
that  of  the  nave  is  in  a  bad  condition.  Notwithstanding- 
all  this  destruction  there  still  remains  a  most  interesting- 
little  building  bearing  its  own  unerring  testimony  to  its 
very  ancient  origin  and  to  later  alterations.  ExcejDt  the 
w^est  wall  all  the  others  remain  very  much  as  they  were 
first  built.  There  is  detail  sufficient  remaining  to  make 
it  apparent  that  the  chapel  was  built  in  the  Norman 
period.  The  masonry  of  its  walls,  the  north  doorway 
and  the  remaining  impost  on  the  line  of  the  spring  of 
the  chancel  arch  and  the  base  mould  on  the  north  flank 
are  all  clearly  indicative  of  the  work  of  this  date.  The 
architectural  feature  of  main  interest  is  the  south  door- 
way, which  is  an  insertion  of  an  exquisite  early  examjole 
of  the  Early  English  period.  The  window  south  of  the 
nave,  with  its  head  of  two  lights  and  its  upper  jambs  of 
the  right  width  for  them,  is  also  of  architectural  interest, 
and  not  less  so  is  the  fact  that  the  wall  beneath  this 
window  had  been  in  early  times  converted  into  a  doorway, 
the  jambs  and  other  features  of  which  still  remain.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  chancel  the  head  and  jambs  and  sill 
of  a  window  of  three  lights  are  still  preserved,  corres- 
ponding with  the  window  to  the  south  of  the  nave,  but 
these  windows  are  later  insertions  into  the  early  walls. 
It  is  probable  that  the  little  church  depended  for  its 
window  light  on  a  few  small  single  openings  in  each  of 
its  walls.  The  accompanying  drawings  and  sketches 
roughly  illustrate  the  architectural  character  of  the 
building  as  it  now  appears,  and  the  block  plan  denotes  its 
position  on  the  site  and  the  approaches  to  it. 
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111  addition  to  the  cost  of  the  site  and  building,  the 
expense  of  restoration  will  have  to  be  met,  but  the 
character  of  the  work  carried  out  will  be  of  the  strictest 
conservative  kind,  and  therefore  nothing  more  than  simple 
repair  and  reinstatement  will  be  attempted,  though  at 
the  same  time  it  must  be  brought  up  to  a  due  fitness  for 
church  attendance/ 

^  It  is  anticipated  that  altogctlier  the  will  thereby  be  preserved.     Mr.  Ljnam, 

cost   of    purchase   and  restoration  will  F.S.A.,   of    Stoke-upon-Trent,    will    be 

amount  to  £350,  a  very  small  sum  having  happy  to  receive   any   contributions  to 

regard  to  the  value  of  the  structure,  which  this  end. 


c. 


^roccctiings  nt  iWrctinas  of  tfte  iHopnl  ^rcfjncologtcal  Institute. 


February  5th,  1908. 


Mr.  Mill  Stephenson,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Francis  Bond,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  on  behalf  of  the  author,  Mr. 
Albert  Hartshorne,  F.S.A.,  who  was  absent  through  ilhiess,  read  a 
paper  on  "  Oxford  in  the  time  of  William  III.  and  Anne." 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  the  author  and  the  reader  of  the 
paper. 


March  4th,  1908. 


Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  President,  in  the  Chair, 

Mr.  Leonard  M.  May,  on  behalf  of  the  author,  Mr.  Albert 
Hartshorne,  F.S.A.,  who  was  absent  through  illness,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Holdenley  Manor,  Church  and  House,"  illustrated  by  plans  and 
drawings. 

Mr.  May  also  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  alterations 
which  were  being  carried  on  at  Long  Stanton  church,  Cambs.,  in 
opening  up  the  Hatton  chapel,  which  had  been  blocked  up  for  over  a 
hundred  years,  thus  displaying  from  the  inside  of  the  church  three 
very  beautiful  and  uncommon  flamboyant  windows.  The  President 
and  Mr.  Etherington  Smith  joined  in  the  discussion,  after  which 
votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  the  author  and  the  reader  of  the  paper. 


THE    EVOLUTIOX    AND    DISTEIBUTION     OF    SOME 
ANGLO-SAXON    BROOCHES,  i 

Bv  EEaiNALD  A.  SMITH,  F.S.A. 


Of  recent  years  much  attention  has  been  given, 
especially  in  Scandinavia,  to  the  large  number  of  brooches 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Bronze  and  Early 
Iron  Ages  ;  and  I  propose  to  draw  on  some  of  this  material, 
but  shall  not  attempt  more  than  a  summary  of  the 
information  now  available  with  reo;ard  to  the  leadino- 
types  of  the  pagan  Anglo-Saxon  period.  In  a  smgle 
paper  more  would  be  impossible  ;  and  though  my  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  may  appear  elementary  and  common- 
place, it  will,  I  hope,  be  a  convenience  to  have  the 
characteristics  of  the  principal  types  brought  together 
and  illustrated,  if  only  to  introduce  a  little  system  into 
their  description  and  to  range  them  in  chronological 
sequence.  In  recognition  of  the  ability  and  enterprise 
displayed  by  my  friend  Mr.  Schetelig,  of  the  Bergen 
Museum,  in  a  recent  treatise  in  English  on  the  cruciform 
brooch,"  I  shall  begin  with  that  type,  which  is  as  common 
as  any  in  England  ;  but  I  shall,  throughout,  be  also 
deeply  indebted  to  several  distinguished  archaeologists'^ 
who  have  worthily  maintained  the  Scandinavian  tradition 
and  have  brought  the  study  of  brooches  to  a  fine  art.  I 
can  do  no  more  on  the  present  occasion  than  apply  their 
results  to  England,  and  furnish  a  few  statistics  as  to  the 
distribution  of  the  types  concerned  in  those  parts  of 
England  colonised  by  the  pagan  English. 

offer  den  nordislca  fornti  feniperiodes, 
Svenska  Fornmintiesforeuingeris  Tid- 
skrift,  pt.  25. 

Sven  Soclerberg,  Om  djiironiamen- 
ti/cen  under  f olkvandringsiiden ,  Auti- 
qiiarisk  Tidskrift  for  Sverige,  xi,  pfc.  3. 

Bernliard  Saliu,  Die  altqermanisclie 
Thierornamentik,  admirably  suiu- 
mnrised  in  review  by  T.  J.  Arne, 
Nordisk  Tidskrift,  1905,  p.  69. 


-  Eead  before  the  Institute,  November 
6tb,  1907. 

-  Ilaakon    Sclietelig,    The    Cri'ciform 
Brooches  of  Norway  (Bergen,  l'.l06). 

■*  The  following  works  may  be    con- 
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The  term  "  cruciform  "  as  applied  to  English  specimens 
is  open  to  misconstruction  in  more  than  one  way,  and  I 
have  generally  siihstituted  the  term  "  long  hrooch  "  in 
descrihing  this  series  to  avoid  [imhigiiity.  In  these  days 
of  flourishing  archaeological  societies,  it  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  insist  that  cruciform  has  no  reference,  in 
this  connection,  to  the  Christian  symhol,  as  these  hrooches 
were  worn  by,  and  buried  witli,  the  pagan  Teutonic 
immigrants  of  the  sixth  century  ;  but  the  term  may 
prove  a  stumbling-block  for  another  reason.  Though  there 
are  obvious  features  common  to  figs.  1-7, 
and  the  cross  can  be  recognised  in  figs.  2, 
4,  G,  7,  the  remaining  specimens  cannot  in 
their  jDresent  condition  be  so  described 
without  qualification.  In  these  cases, 
which  include  the  majority  of  the  English 
cruciforms,  the  knobs  that  represent  the 
arms  of  the  cross  have  disappeared,  and 
the  most  striking  characteristic  of  a  brooch 
so  wanting  is  its  length,  especially  when 
contrasted  with  such  circular  forms  as 
figs.  15-23.  In  Scandinavia,  for  reasons 
presently  to  be  given,  the  cross-pattern  is 
constant,  and  the  term  "cruciform"  is 
generally  accepted. 

Till  recently  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  so-called  "cruciform"  brooch 
was  derived  from  the  Roman  provincial 
"crossbow"  type  which  was  common 
throughout  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era  ;  but  it  is  now 
evident  that  the  beginnings  of  the  type 
are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
the  discoveries  at  Kertch  in  the  Crimea  have  thrown  a 
good  deal  of  light  on  the  history  of  the  third  century  in 
Europe.  About  a.d.  200  a  stream  of  influence  if  not  of 
migration,^  started  from  South  Russia  and  passed  first  to 
Eastern  Prussia,  then  west  by  the  Baltic  coast  to 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  above  all  Norw^ay,  traces  of 
the  same  movement  being  also  found  in  Schleswig  and 


PIG.  1. 

Bronze  broocli 

with  returned  foot, 

Scania,  Sweden  (f), 

about  A.D.  350. 


'  For  this  route    see  Prof.    Petrie    Migrations,  [20];   Jonrn.  Royal   Anthrop. 
Inst.,  xxxvi,  209. 
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the  mosses  of  Jutland.  In  Kertch  is  found  among  otlier 
brooches  a  type  with  narrow  arched  bow  and  returned 
foot,  the  wire-like  end  of  which  is  bound  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  bow  (fig.  1).  It  is  itself  a  derivative  of  the 
La  Tene  broocli-type  which  is  found  over  a  large  part  of 
Eiu'ope  during  the  last  four  centm^ies,  B.C.  ;  but  this 
particular  variety  seems  to  l)e  confined  to  an  eastern  aiea 
ranging  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  eastern   Baltic.     The 


Bronze  long  broocli, 

probably  from  England  (f), 

earlj  fifth  century. 


FIG.  2.  FIG.  3. 

Priniitire  long  broocli, 
Oland,  Sweden  (§), 
early  fifth  century 
(2a,  back  of  head). 

spring  is  of  the  La  Tene  type,  i.e.,  a  series  of  bilateral 
coils,  but  passing  round  a  short  cross-bar  which  terminates 
in  knobs  ;  another  knob  is  attached  to  the  extremity  of 
the  bow,  called  the  head  of  the  brooch,  and  the  essential 
features  of  this  Crimean  brooch  can  be  traced  all  through 
the  series  (figs.  1-7). 

The  prototype  is  seen  to  have  a  foot  almost  as  long  as 
the  bow,  and  to  be  provided  with  a  long  socket  or  catch 
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for  the  pin-head  when  in  use.  In  the  early  stages  of 
development  this  long  catch  is  prominent  (figs.  2,  3),  hut 
gradually  shortens  and  moves  away  from  the  extremity 
of  the  foot,  fig.  2  in  this  respect  heing  more  advanced 
than  fio;.  3,  thoue^h  the  former  hest  illustrates  the 
transition  from  fig.  1,  as  the  head  is  perfect.  Before  this 
brooch-type  readied  England  it  underwent  changes  due 
to  Roman  influence  in  Germany,  and  the  facets  so  common 
on  metal  work  in  the  late  lloman  period  are  shown  in  fig.  2 
representing  the  coils  seen  at  the  junction  of  bow  and 
foot  in  fig.  1  ;  while  another  tendency  of  the  period  is 
visible  in  the  animal-head  termination  of  the  foot.  Tliis 
ornament  was  of  north  German  origin  and  may  be  best 
described  as  a  horse's  head  seen  from  the  front,  the  salient 
points  being  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  the  latter  rounding  off 
the  foot ;  while  the  eyes  are  separated  from  the  bow  by  a 
bevelled  surface,  sometimes  engraved,  as  in  fig.  3.  The 
bow  is  also  bevelled  and  sometimes  ornamented  along  the 
central  ridges  and  edges,  and  the  beginnings  of  the  head- 
plate  are  well  seen  in  fig.  2.  This  expansion  of  the  bar  that 
primarily  continued  the  bow  and  held  the  central  knob 
and  cross-bar  for  the  spring,  was  perhaps  due  to  a  desire 
to  conceal  the  spring  of  the  pin,  but  it  incidentally  gave 
scope  for  additional  ornamentation,  and  grew  larger  and 
larger.  Fig.  2a  is  a  back  view  of  the  head,  showing  the 
spring  coiled  round  a  bar  that  passes  through  an  eyelet 
attached  to  the  head-plate,  the  chord  that  provides  the 
tension  being  still  visible  from  the  front.  The  next 
specimen  (fig.  3)  has  a  somewhat  earlier  form  of  catch, 
but  a  decorated  head-plate  and  more  pronounced  knob ; 
and  the  side  view  shows  the  eyelet  that  once  held  the 
cross-bar  which  is  now  missing.  Its  original  appearance 
can  easily  be  inferred  from  fig.  2  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  fig.  3  was  found  in  East  Anglia.  It  was  not, 
however,  till  the  next  stage  was  reached  that  specimens 
were  at  all  common  in  England,  and  their  appearance 
here  in  the  fifth  century  points  to  a  Scandinavian  invasion 
long  prior  to  the  Viking  period.  It  is,  moreover,  clear 
from  a  comparison  of  specimens,  that  during  the  fifth 
century  the  connection  is  with  Denmark  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Elbe,  rather  than  with  Norway  or  Sweden  ;  and 
the  main  points  of  resemblance  may  here  be  enumerated. 
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English  and  Danish  "  crncifoini "  brooches  are  chiefly 
distinguished  from  contemporary  specimens  in  Norway 
and  Sweden  by  the  manner  in  which  the  side-knobs  are 
attached  to  the  head-plate.  They  are  not  (at  least, 
during  the  fifth  century)  cast  all  in  one  j^iece,  but  at  first 
have  the  side-knobs  quite  independent  of  the  head-plate, 
and  later  have  the  edges  of  the  head-plate  reduced  by 
bevellino;  so  as  to  fit  into  notches  cut  in  the  knobs  that 
terminate  the  cross-bar  of  the  spring.  The  result  is  that 
these  knobs  are  generally  missing  altogether,  as  the  bar 
was  only  of  wire  and  peculiarly 
liable  to  decay,  so  that  the  knobs 
have  generally  been  lost,  as  in 
figs.  3  and  5. 

Further,  on  Danish  and  English 
specimens,  the  nostrils  of  the  horse 
are  a  pair  of  semicii-cular,  slightly 
convex  wings,  while  the  Norwegian 
brooches  have  instead  two  hemi- 
spherical knobs  in  that  position. 
The  English,  and  still  more  the 
Danish,  examples  have  a  flatter 
bow  than  those  from  the  Scandi- 
navian peninsula  ;  and  the  head- 
plate  is  frequently  bent  concave  at 
the  back  so  as  to  give  more  play 
for  the  spring-coil. 

The  next  illustration  (fig.  4) 
shows     considerable     development  ^.^^  ^ 

and    the    peculiarly    English    ten-      Bronze  ions  brood.,  Little 

dency    to     broad    flat    forms,    which    Wilbraham,C:nnbridgcslure(f), 
,         1     ,  ,  iY»       1      1         '  p  early  sixth  ceutury. 

at  a  later  stage  aitordea  space  tor  •' 

animal  ornament.  The  bevelled  edges  of  the  head-plate 
already  mentioned  are  now  no  longer  functional,  as  the 
side-knobs  are  not  attached  to  the  cross-bar  but  cast  in 
one  piece  with  the  brooch,  as  commonly  in  Norw^ay  and 
Sweden  ;  and  the  raised  panel  in  the  centre  of  the  head- 
plate  srnwive  merely  as  an  ornamental  feature.  This  is 
usually  the  case  with  Norwegian  specimens,  and  at  this 
stage  the  connection  between  England  and  Denmark  had 
evidently  been  interrupted,  and  relations  established  with 
the  western  coast  of  Norway.     This  new  connection  dates 
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from  tlio  close  of  tlio  fif'tli  century,  and  lasted  at  any  rate 
to  tlie  middle  ot  the  next,  when  tlu;  cruciform  brooches 
of  Norway  came  to  an  end,  and  England  was  left  to 
continue  tlieir  develo})ment  or  dei^radation.  An  increase 
of  width  is  seen  in  the  head-plate,  the  how  and  the 
nostrils  of  the  horse-head  terminal,  but  the  essential 
features  remain  the  same,  and  fig",  4  may  be  regarded  as  a 
ty^jical  sjjecimen  of  the  early  long   brooch   in   England. 

During  this  period  a  peculiar  notch 
in  the  moulding  next  the  eyes  of 
the  horse,  in  the  line  of  the  main 
axis,  is  sometimes  noticed.  No 
explanation  of  this  peculiarity  is 
forthcoming,  but  it  is  confined  to 
English  specimens. 

The  decoration  of  the  brooch  is 
mainly  executed  in  the  casting, 
and  consists  of  facets  and  mouldino^s 
at  mtervals  along  the  foot ;  but 
simple  punched  patterns  also  occur, 
generally  along  the  edges  of  the 
raised  panel  of  the  head-plate.  The 
knobs,  which  have  become  part  of 
the  decoration,  are  no  longer  cast 
complete,  but  are  flat  or  hollowed 
out  at  the  back,  to  economise  the 
metal  as  well  as  to  have  an  even 
surface  to  rest  on  the  clothing  when 
in  nse. 

The  next  specimen,  illustrated 
in  fig.  5,  ushers  in  the  later  Anglo- 
Saxon  series,  though  it  happens 
also  to  have  had  the  side-knobs 
attached  in  the  primitive  manner. 
The  notches  in  the  head-plate  show  clearly  enough  where 
and  how  the  knobs  now  lost  were  originally  attached  and 
recall  specimens  of  the  period  before  500  ;  but  there  are 
other  features  that  show  a  new  departure.  The  top  knob 
has  a  projection  that  becomes  more  and  more  conspicuous 
in  England,  and  there  is  an  analogous  extension  of  the 
foot,  a  wedge  springing  from  between  the  nostiils,  which 
are  themselves  more  prominent  than  heretofore.     Above 


FIG.  5. 

Bronze  long  brooch, 

Kenningliall,  Norfolk  (|), 

mid-sixth  century. 
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all,  there  are  wings  added  to  the  foot  just  below  the  bow, 
a  feature  that  may  be  conveniently  held  to  mark  the  later 
period.  These  wings  are  not  confined  to  this  country, 
but  occur  on  late  and  decadent  examples  in  Norway 
(a.d.  500-550),  where  they  would  no  doubt  have  had  a 
parallel  development  if  the  series  had  not  there  been 
brouo-ht  to  an  end  sooner  than  on  this  side  of  the  North 
Sea. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  preference  for  broad  effects  and  lavish 
ornament  had  now  full  play,  and  the  somewhat  severe 
forms  of  the  early  period  were  soon  elaborated  almost 
beyond  recognition.  With  a  view  to  getting  the  largest 
possible  surface  with  a  given  weight  of  metal,  the  brooch 
was  cast  thinner  and  flatter  than  before,  and  all 
extremities  extravagantly  ornamented.  It  is  at  this  stage 
that  the  term  "  cruciform  "  may  most  fittingly  be  applied 
to  English  specimens,  for  the  knobs  are  now  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  head-plate  and  have  been  flattened  out  to 
provide  a  surface  for  deep  engraving,  or  rather  for  designs 
cast  in  that  style.  The  wedge  or  fan-shaped  projection 
from  between  the  nostrils  has  been  exaggerated,  and 
similar  forms  have  been  added  to  the  three  arms  of  the 
head.  The  plain  panel  just  below  the  bow  certainly 
survives,  but  is  flanked  by  engraved  wings,  and  the 
corresponding  space  in  the  centre  of  the  head-plate 
of  fig.  6,  bears  an  engraved  swastika,  while  the  bow  has 
lost  its  central  ridge  and  bears  a  raised  panel  at  the  top, 
which  should  be  compared  with  that  on  the  end  of  the 
foot  of  flo-.  7. 

In  the  history  of  Teutonic  art,  the  sixth  century  is 
marked  by  the  adoption  of  animal  motives,  which  will  be 
referred  to  in  connection  with  other  types  of  brooches, 
but  may  here  be  briefly  described.  It  was  more  probably 
from  the  East,  by  way  of  South  Russia,  than  from  a 
classical  source  that  the  Teutonic  artist  derived  the 
nondescript  quadruped  that  figures  on  so  many  of  the 
ornaments  of  northern  Europe  between  a.d.  500  and  800. 
At  first  the  animal  is  represented  practically  complete 
and  in  a  recognisable  form,  but  dissolution  soon  sets  in, 
and  the  animal  is  dismembered  so  as  to  fit  readily  into 
any  given  space.  The  eye  and  snout  are  most  often  used, 
as  on  fig.  7,  but  the  hind-leg  is  frequently  seen,  as  fig.  6, 
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and  18  but  seldom  attached  to  the  head  Ijy  a  liblioii-hke 
body.  The  hmbs  are  inserted  without  any  regard  to 
anatomy,  and  are  often  repeated  in  rows  where  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  accommodate  the  remainder  of  the  animal. 
The  development  of  the  forms  is  a  vast  and  intricate 
subject,  and  a  reference  need  onl^''  be  added  here  to 
Dr.  Bernhard  Salin's  masterly  treatment  of  it  in  Die 
altgermaulsche  lit  ieromameutik. 


FIG.  6. 


PIG.  7. 


Bronze  cruciform  brooch,  Sleaford,     Bronze  cruciform  brooch,  Sleaford,  Lines,  (f), 
Lines.  (^),  late  sixtli  century.  early  scTentli  century. 


The  particular  form  of  animal  head  occurring  in  pairs 
on  all  the  extremities  of  fig.  7  have  been  assigned  to  the 
second  stage  of  animal-ornament  (600-700),  and  the 
specimen  illustrated  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  stage  in 
the  development  of  the  cruciform  brooch.  Comparison 
with  fig.  6  will  explain  its  grotesque  appearance,  and  the 
blend  of  traditional  and  novel  details  is  of  interest. 
Stamped  patterns,  as  of  old,  fringe  the  central  panel  of  the 
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head-plate,  tlie  bo^v  and  adjoining  plate  of  the  foot ; 
while  the  collars  of  the  knobs  are  now  replaced  by  oblong 
plates  of  silver,  and  an  oblong  garnet  setting  occupies  the 
space  between  the  nostrils,  these  in  their  turn  being 
entirely  metamorphosed.  The  decoration  of  this  brooch 
was  evidently  influenced  by  the  contemporary  square- 
headed  type  that  may  conveniently  be  considered  next. 

The  series  of  large 
square-headed  brooches 
begins  for  our  present 
purpose  with  a  specimen 
from  Denmark  (fig.  8), 
which,  like  earlier 
examples  of  this  type, 
is  of  silver.  It  can  be 
traced  still  further  back 
in  Denmark  and  the 
countries  between  the 
Baltic  and  Black  Sea, 
but  at  the  stage  here 
illustrated  the  type  had 
acquired  characteristics 
that  are  common  to  all 
the  specimens  in  Eng- 
land. The  square  (or 
rather  oblong)  head- 
plate  originally  served 
to  connect  and  screen 
two,  three  or  more  rods 
on  which  were  wound 
spiral  coils  of  wire  as 
though  to  give  tension 
to  the  pin,  but  only 
one  was  functional. 
The  unnecessary  coils 
were  soon   omitted,  and 


FIG.  8. 

Silver  square-headed  broocli,  Zealand, 

Denmark  (§),  fifth  century. 


the  bar   that  held   the 


i.o-  passed  through  a  single  eyelet  behind  the 

ornamented  with 


spiral 
head- 
plate,  which  at  this  stage  is  ornamented  with  semi- 
classical  patterns,  soon  to  be  ousted  by  Teutonic  animal- 
motives.  The  open-jawed  heads  of  monsters  make  their 
appearance  at  this  stage  immediately  below  the  bow  and 
remain  there  throughout,  though  much  conventionalised. 
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Noitlierii  exiuuplcs  oftliis  type  geiicniUy  have  the  greatest 
widtli  of  foot  below  its  centre,  while  parallel  specimens  in 
central  Europe  have  the  foot  widest  aljove  tlie  centre,  and 
possess  otlier  peculiarities  that  need  not  be  detailed  here, 
as  tlie  southern  type  is  practically  unknown  from  England. 
The  specimen  illustrated  shows  classical  influence  in  the 
spaces  left  unornamented,  and  comparison  with  fig.   <J  is 

instructive  as  showing 
the  contrast  between  the 
Ivonian  and  Teutonic 
ideas  of  decoration. 
While  the  triano-ular 
spaces  in  the  middle  of 
the  foot  become  crowded 
with  detail  and  reduced 
in  size,  the  three  round 
terminals  of  the  foot  in- 
crease in  size,  and,  at 
least  in  England,  become 
a  leadincr  feature. 
Animal  -  motives  were 
adopted  in  the  Teutonic 
world  late  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  fig.  9  is  a 
late  example  of  the  style 
in  voo'ue  durino-  the  sixth 
century.  A  remnant  of 
the  running  scroll  com- 
mon in  the  preceding- 
period  may  be  seen  in 
the  side-borders  of  the 
head-plate,  and  the  es- 
sential features  of  the 
foot  remain,  though  the 
central  rib  has  disappeared.  The  metal  then  in  general 
use  for  brooches  was  bronze,  and  the  present  specimen 
is  richly  gilt.  Round  the  edge  of  the  head  and  the 
discs  of  the  foot  is  a  chevron  pattern  executed  in 
niello  and  silver,  the  contrast  of  colours  being  very 
popular  at  that  time  ;  and  the  head  and  foot  are  crowded 
with  dislocated  limbs  of  the  stock  quadruped,  that  can 
only  be  recognised   by  the  eye  of  faith.     There  .seems 


fia.  9. 

Bronze-gilt  square-lieaded  brooch, 

Cbessell  Down,  Isle  of  Wight  (|), 

mid-sixth  ccntiirj. 
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little  doubt  also  that  in  the  present  instance  the  human 
face  is  represented  in  the  side  terminals  of  the  foot. 
In  some  specimens  these  terminals  are  embellished  with 
thin  silver  discs  that  contrast  with  the  gilt  surface  of  the 
brooch  and  recall  the  technique  of  the  early  stages  of  this 
type  of  brooch,  when  silver  was  plentiful. 
A     further     stao-e     is 

o 

marked  by  fig.  10,  which 
retains  the  midrib  of 
the  foot  but  has  very 
decadent  details.  The 
animal  ornament  over- 
flows onto  the  bow,  and 
the  outer  rim  of  the  head 
is  filled  with  repetitions 
•ofa  meaningless  spectacle- 
like pattern,  while  the 
iimer  portion  above  the 
bow  displays  the  last 
vestiges  of  animal  forms. 
'The  head  is  no  longer 
•straight-sided,  the  curves 
being  aided  by  projections 
from  the  anoies,  the 
upper  pair  of  which  are 
ornamented,  like  the  end 
of  the  foot,  each  with  a 
setting  of  purple  enamel. 
Tlie  form,  position  and 
•colour  of  these  settings 
may  be  perhaps  explained 
by  reference  to  smaller 
•square- headed  specimens^ 
found  in  the  same  Jutish 
cemetery  as  fig.  9.  This  smaller  series  is  evidently  derived 
from  the  same  prototype  and  makes  up  in  ornament  what 
it  lacks  in  size.  The  gilt  and  nielloed  surface  is  further 
enriched  by  garnet  settings  of  oblong,  lozenge,  triangular 
and  spindle  forms,  the  last  pointing  to  the  upper  angles 
of  the  head,  and  the  oblong  occupying  the  same  position 
as  on  fig.  7. 

^  Figured  in  colours  iu  Vict.  Co.  Hist.  Hants,  i,  388,  fig.  2. 


FIG.    10. 

Bi"onze-gilt  square-headed  brooch, 

St.  Nichoks,  Warwick  (f), 

late  sixth  century. 
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The  decoration  seems  hy  this  time  to  have  lost  all 
meaning,  and  the  workmanship  shows  a  great  falHng-oif^ 
there  being  as  yet  no  signs  of  the  artistic  revival  that 
took  place  in  the  Teutonic  world  early  in  the  seventh 
century. 

English  examples  of  this  type  can  be  easily  distin- 
guished from  the  continental,  the  latter  falling  into  two 
main  groups  which  influenced  each  other  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  evidently  belong  to  different  schools  of  art. 
Communication  between  the  northern  and  southern 
streams  of  influence  seems  to  have  been  by  way  of 
Hanover  ;  and  the  brooches,  above  all,  reflect  the  tribal 
migrations  and  aflinities  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries. 


FIG.  n. 

Bronze  round-headed  broocL,  Kerteli,  Crimea  (|).     About  A. 


v.  300. 


It  was  about  a.d.  400  that  the  northern  stream  from  the 
Black  Sea,  already  traced  to  the  Baltic,  ceased  to  flow,  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  overwhelming  migration  of  the  Slavs 
into  north  Germany.  At  the  same  time  a  southern 
stream  was  directed  from  southern  Russia  westward  up 
the  Danube  valley  and  eventually  all  over  central  and 
western  Europe,  though  traces  of  this  influence  are 
clearest  in  southern  Germany.  The  immediate  cause  of 
this  penetration  was  pressure  from  the  Huns,  and  during 
the  whole  of  the  fifth  century  there  was  hardly  any 
connection  between  north  and  central  Europe.  About 
the  year  500  contact  was  renewed,  and  it  was  then 
found -that  isolation  for  a  hundred  years  had  resulted  in 
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an  artistic  development  on  widely  different  lines  in  the 
two  areas.  Thouo-h  there  followed  considerable  inter- 
change  of  motives,  the  art  products  of  north  and  south 
can  usually  be  distinguished  at  a  glance,  and  specimens 
of  both  styles  occur  in  England.  The  south  German 
artists  were  in  closer  touch  with  Roman  provincial 
work  and  the  debased  classicalism  of  Italy,  whereas 
the  north  was    virtually  destitute  of  such  models,  and 


FIG.    12. 
Bronze  round-headed  brooch,  Kerfcch,  Crimea  (y).      a.d.  350-37.J. 

developed  on  original  lines.  It  is  to  contact  with  the 
south  that  the  spasmodic  appearance  in  the  north  of 
plant  and  certain  animal  forms  is  due  ;  but  classical 
details  were  quickly  obliterated  by  the  Teutonic 
quadruped  wdiich  travelled  southward  in  its  turn,  and 
figures  occasionally  on  specimens  that  bear  marks  of  a 
central  European  origin. 

It  is  again  in  the  Crimea  that    the    ancestor    of  the 
radiated  brooch  occurs.     The  characteristics  of  fio-.  1 1  are 
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a  semi-circular  liead,  an  arclied  Ijow  and  a  spreading  foot,, 
with  a  l)lunt  end  that  })ersists  on  certain  varieties  of  this 
type  (tig.  14).  Tlie  spiral  coil  wound  on  an  axis  that 
passes  tln-ough  an  eyelet  hehind  the  head  gives  tension 
to  the  spring,  and  is  itself  s\d)ject  to  extraordinary 
elaboration.  In  tig.  11  the  knob  at  the  top  seems  otiose, 
but  when  associated,  as  in  %.  12,  with  the  terminals  of 
the  spring-axes,  it  becomes  an  essential  feature   of  the 

decoration.  lieference  has 
already  been  made  to  the 
superfluous  spirals,  and  fig. 
12  not  only  illustrates  this 
fiishion  adequately,  but  also 
suggests  the  origin  of 
another  form  of  radiated 
brooch,  rarely  found  in 
Britain.  Another  Kertch 
example  shows  a  later  stage, 
when  the  knobs  are  no 
longer  functional  but  cast 
in  one  piece  with  the  head 
purely  as  ornament.  The 
foot  has  become  lozenge 
shaped,  and  while  the 
terminal  takes  the  form  of 
a  knob,  the  side-angles  are 
furnished  with  projecting 
studs.  The  face  is  also 
incised  with  simple  scrolls 
and  series  of  lines  parallel 
to  the  margins,  now  that 
bronze-casting  had  replaced 
Further  developments  took 


riG.  13. 

Bronze  radiated  brooch,  Kerteli,  Crimea 
{\),  late  fourth  century. 

the  earlier  v^Touofht  silver. 


place  in  the  fifth  century,  the  knobs  changing  in  form 
but  retaining  their  position ;  and  the  foot,  either  of 
lozenge  form  (as  fig.  13)  or  with  parallel  sides  and 
blunt  end  (fig.  14),  being  further  enriched  with  gilding, 
niello  and  engraving.  Garnets  were  plentiful  at  this 
stage^  and  occur  in  fig.  14  on  the  radiating  knobs  of 
the  head,  the  central  rib  in  this  case   having  triangular 


'  They  are  set  in  lavish  profusion  on  brooclies  clerived  from  fig.  12  in  the  famous 
Szilagy-Somlyd  find  (Hungary). 
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puncli-niai'ks  filled  with  niello.  The  kiio]).s  and  terminals 
frequently  assume  the  shape  of  birds'  heads,  sometimes 
with  garnet  eyes,  this  nameless  bird  of  prey  being  a 
common  motive  among  the  Gothic  peo})les,  but  apart 
from  tliis  it  should  be  observed  tliat  no  trace  or 
animal  ornament  occurs  on  this  type,  which  hardly 
survived  tlie  fifth  century,  and  just  overlaps  with  tlie 
square-lieaded  type. 

The  circular  form  of  brooch  was  also  much  affected  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
some  of  the  main  forms 
maybe  next  considered. 
Of  this  number  two 
types  seem  to  be  in- 
timately connected  and 
are  sometimes  found 
in  the  same  cemetery, 
though  the  exact  re- 
lation between  them 
is  at  present  obscure. 
They  are  sometimes 
called  by  the  same 
name,  but  as  there  are 
essential  differences 
between  them,  and 
one  is  not  obviously 
derived  from  the  other, 
it  is  advisable  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  name 
as  the  brooch  with 
applied  plate,  and  the 
saucer-brooch. 

The  title  of  the 
former  is  somewhat  clumsy  and  might  be  replaced  by 
composite  saucer-brooch  ;  but  till  more  is  known  about 
them  they  had  best  be  treated  as  independent  groups. 
The  "  applied "  brooch  is  composite,  as  being  made  up 
of  a  bronze  disc-base,  shghtly  dished  and  surrounded 
by  a  narrow  vertical  bronze  band  affixed  at  right 
angles  to  contain  the  cement  which  acts  as  a  bed 
for  an  embossed  disc  of  gilt  bronze.  The  base  has  a 
hinged  pin  attached   by  two   narrow  slits   in   the   plate 


FIG.    14. 

Silver-gilt  radiated  brooch,  Suffolk  (|), 
late  fifth  century. 
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tliat  are  somctiines  the  only  evidence  that  a  detached 
disc  has  belonged  to  a  brooch  of  this  kind.  A  specimen 
(fig.  15)  from  Fairford,  Gloucs.,  now  in  the  national 
collection  well  shews  the  metliod  of  construction,  as  the 
applied  disc  is  damaged  and  reveals  the  internal  arrange- 
ments. The  design  is  semi-classical,  but  the  brooch-type 
does  not  recall  any  in  use  during  the  late  Koman  period, 
though  perhaps  we  may  regard  tliis  and  some  other  early 
examples  as  Romano-British  survivals  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasions.  The  plaited  border  is 
reminiscent  of  such   Iloman  work  as  tessellated  floors  ; 

and  the  inner  band 
round  the  hexasfonal 
centre,  though  bearing 
a  slight  resemblance  to 
a  later  deo-enerate  form 
of  the  animal-motive, 
is  in  reality  composed 
of  the  Amazon -shield 
pattern,  and  there  is 
no  trace  of  character- 
istic Anglo-Saxon  work 
on  this  particular 
specimen.  At  Kemp- 
ston,  near  Bedford, 
animal  -  motives  occur 
on  this  type  in  a  band 
surrounding  a  cruci- 
form design  with  apparently  human  faces  in  each  arm 
(fig.  16).  Other  specimens^  from  this  site,  which  is  the 
principal  one  for  this  kind  of  brooch,  retain  traces  of  the 
classical  ecra'-aiid-tonpfue  border  that  is  well  seen  on  what 
must  be  an  early  example  found  at  Sigy,  Neufchatel, 
Seine-Inferieure."  Another,  probably  from  Lombardy,  with 
an  eagle  preying  on  a  hare  embossed  on  the  plate,  belongs 
to  the  late  classical  period  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  These  discoveries  suggest  intercourse  between 
the  southern  Midlands,  Normandy  and  Italy  in  the  fifth 
century,  but  such  sporadic  examples  cannot  negative  the 


FIG.   15. 

Bronze  "applied"  brooch,  Fairford,  Gloucs.  (\), 
late  fifth  century. 


^  Two  are  figured  in  colours  in  Vicf. 
Co.  Hist.  Beds.,  i,  ISO,  figs.  11,  13,  on 
plate. 


-  Figured  in  Proc.  Soc.  Ant,  Lond., 
1st  ser.  ir,  237. 
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view  that  the  "  applied "  brooch  was  adopted  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  from  the  ronianised  Britons  or  was 
manufactured  by  the  latter  for  their  new  masters. 
There  are  other  indications  that  the  Kempston  cemetery 
did  not  continue  in  use  througliout  the  pagan  period, 
and  500  may  be  fixed  as  its  central  date. 

The  "  saucer-brooch,"  properly  so-called,  also  exhibits 
at  times  some  traces  of  classical  design,  and  the  ^gg- 
and-tongue  border  already  mentioned  is  well  seen  on  a 


FIG.    16. 
Bronze  "  applied  "  broccli,  Kempston,  Beds.  (\),  early  sixth  century. 

specimen  from  Broughton  Poggs,  Oxon.^  Kempston  has 
yielded  one  with  a  purely  cruciform  pattern,  and  figs.  17 
and  18  are  also  geojnetrical ;  but  this  type  is  often 
ornamented  with  the  limbs  of  animals  in  the  traditional 
Teutonic  style  (fig.  19).  The  construction  of  the 
brooch  is  constant  and  extremely  simple  :  a  stout  bronze 
plate  is  dished  and  ornamented  in  the  flat  central  space 
with  what  is  called  in  German  Keilschnitt  or 
Kerhsclinitt,  a  process  of  engraving  derived  from  wood- 
carving  and  imitated  by  casting,  the  V-shaped  incisions 


'  Figured  in  Troc.  Soc.  Anf.  Land.,  1st  ser.,  iv,  73. 
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beiiii!'  afterwards  finished  off  with  t]i(^  G:raviiijj:-tool  and 
the  wliole  of  the  interior  water-gilt.  The  pin  is  attached 
as  usual  at  the  back,  and  works  on  a  hinge  as  in  the 
preceding  type.  The  scroll-work  seen  on  fig.  1 7  recalls 
bronze-work  of  the  latest  Ivonian  provincial  work  ;  and 
the  star-pattern  (fig.  18),  w^hicli  also  occurs  on  "applied" 
brooches,  may  also  be  comparatively  early,  Ijut  fig.  19 
must  be  well  on  in  the  sixth  century,  to  judge  by  the  tyj)e 
of  animal-head  represented.  The  distribution  of  this  type 
in  England  is  of  special  interest  [see  p.  87),  but  no 
prototype  can  be  found  on  the    Continent,  and   it  may 


TIG.  17. 

Bronze-gilt  saucer  brooch  found  in 
Oxfordshii'e  (y),  sixth  century. 


FIG.  18. 

Bronze-gilt  saucer  brooch,  Leighton 
Buzzard,  Beds.  {\),  sixth  century. 


possibly  be  merely  a  variety  of  the  applied  type,  reduced 
to  its  simplest  form  and  more  fitted  to  rough  usage. 

Other  developments  peculiar  to  England  may  be  seen 
in  the  remarkable  series  of  Kentish  brooches,  which 
require  coloured  illustrations  to  do  them  justice.  Excep- 
tional specimens,  such  as  the  Kingston  Down  brooch,^ 
discovered  by  Bryan  Faussett,  cannot  here  be  discussed, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  round  brooches  made  and  worn  by 
the  Jutes  can  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  classes, 
which  are  here  illustrated.  The  commonest  may  be 
called  the  keystone  brooch  (fig.  20),  from  the  form  of  the 
principal  garnet  settings,  which  radiate  from  the   centre 


'  Figured  in  colours  in  Inventorium  SepitlchraJe,  pi.  i ;    Vict.   Co.  Hist.   Kent, 
i,  347,  pi.  i,  fig.  10. 
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like  the  keystone  of  an  arch.  The  specimen  ilhistrated 
has  secondary  garnet  settings  of  oblong  form,  and  in  the 
band  between  them,  semi-circles  that  represent  the  eye 
of  the  Teutonic  animal,  the  rest  of  tlie  body  having 
been  crowded  out.  A  constant  feature  in  this  and 
other  jewelled  Kentish  brooches  is  a  central  boss  of  what 
is  probably  ivory,  but  may  be  pearl  shell,  or  even 
meerscliaum.  Garnets  are  often  inlaid  in  the  top  of  these 
bosses,  and  sometimes  remain  after  the  material  of  the 
boss  itself  has  perished.  Another  feature  common  to 
many  Kentish  brooches,  of  circular  and  other  forms,  is 
the  ziffzao;  border  of  silver  and  niello,  and  the  material 


FIG.  19. 

Bronze-gilt  saucer  brooch  found  in 
England  {{),  late  sixth  century. 


FIG.  20. 

Silver  keystone  brooch,  Gilton, 
Kent  (\),  late  sixth  century. 


of  the  brooch  itself  is  generally  silver,  more  or  less 
pure,  and  occasionally  of  gold. 

A  cognate  variety,  but  of  much  rarer  occurrence,  is 
represented  by  fig.  21,  which  is  characterised  by 
T-shaped  garnets  set  in  a  band  that  is  otherwise  filled 
with  animal  patterns  (generally  of  a  decadent  nature 
and  difficult  to  recognise  as  such),  and  four  circular 
settings  that  probably  contained  blue  glass.  The  large 
central  boss,  an  outer  band  of  garnets  (and  perhaps  blue 
glass),  and  a  toothed  border  of  silver  complete  the 
decoration. 

A  richer  development  of  the  bosses  is  seen  in  fig.  22, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  type  with 
filigree  and  bosses,  though  the   cell-work  {cloisonne)  is 

G  2 
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here  an  equally  striking;  feature.  The  Kingston  brooch 
is  of  tills  character,  and  the  series,  thougli  somewliat 
overloaded  with  ornament,  may  he  regarded  as  the 
finest  work  of  the  Kentish  goldsmith.  The  ste|)-])attern 
set  with  garnets  and  hhie  glass  is  here  predominant,  and 
narrow  bands  of  gold  filigree  may  indicate  a  slight 
connection  with  the  frankish  kinmlom,  l)nt  nothinir 
altogether  com23ara])le  is  found  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
step-patterns  and  other  geometric  designs  are  but  poorly 
rej)roduced  in  the  damascened  (iron  inlaid  with  silver) 
brooches  of  the  middle  Khine,  dating  from  the  seventh 
century. 

The  remaining  variety  of  jewelled  brooches  from  Kent 

(fig.  23)  has  features  in 
common  with  figs.  21 
and  22,  but  is  dis- 
tinguished by  a  star- 
pattern  vdth  bosses 
between  the  points, 
which  are  hei'e  three  in 
number,  but  are  fre- 
quently four.  Filigree 
and  niello  help  to  fill 
the  ground,  and  the 
animal  pattern  does  not 
appear  in  the  example 
chosen  for  illustration, 
but  as  the  back  of  the 
Kingston  brooch  is  oina- 
mented      A^■ith      animal 


no.  21. 

Silver  brooch  with  T  garnets,  Kingston  Down, 
Kent  {\),  late  sixth  century. 


heads  in  the  style  of  the  seventh  century,  it  is  probable 
that  much  of  the  Jutish  jewellery  dates  from  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  landing  of  Augustine  (a.d.  597), 
though  prior  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  practice  of 
burying  ornaments  with  the  dead.  This  was  due  to  the 
spread  of  Christianity  and  jorobably  fell  in  the  seventli 
century,  but  coins  (or  pendants  modelled  from  coins)  of 
the  emperors  Mauricius  Tiberius  {d.  602)  and  Heraclius 
(cZ.  641),  as  well  as  of  Chlotaire  II,  king  of  the  Franks 
(d.  628),  show  that  some  of  the  richest  burials  may  be  as 
late  as  650.  If  this  were  the  case  in  Kent,  it  may  well  be 
that  in  other  and  more  backward  parts  of  the  kingdom 
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semi -pagan    burial-rites   were   observed    throughout  the 
seventh  century. 

Such   are  the  main   types  of  Anglo-Saxon    brooches, 
which  are  conspicuous  for  their  size   and   ornamentation, 
and  so   most  useful  for  archaeological  purposes,  though 
something  may  yet  be  learnt  from  the  smaller  and  more 
ordinary  specimens  that  are  numerous  in  certain  districts. 
At  the  risk  of  repeating  the  obvious,   I   may   here   point 
out   that    the    discovery   of    a   brooch    is   generally   an 
accident,   and  large  numbers  of  the  same  type,  or   ot 
different  types,  may  be  awaiting  discovery  on  sites  yet 
unexplored.     It    is   tlierefore   somewhat    rash    to  found 
arguments  on  the  absence  of  a  particular  type  in  any 
area  ;   but,  on  the  other 
hand,   the  large  number 
of  accidents  to  which  we 
owe  our  extant  specimens 
must  be  allowed  a  cumu- 
lative  value,    and    every 
fresh  find  of  a  particular 
type,  to  use  a  parliament- 
ary metaphor,  counts  two 
on   a    division.      It  may 
not  only  confirm  the  view 
that    a    certain    type    is 
frequent   in   a   particular 
area,  but  it  also  renders 
it  less  and  less  probable 
that    another    type    not 
already   found   in   that   area     will   ever    appear    there ; 
hence  there  is  some  basis  for  tribal  divisions  in  accordance 
with  the  distribution  of  brooches  and  other  characteristic 
relics.      Taking  the  types  in  the  same  order  as  before,  we 
may  assign  approximate  limits  to  the  English   examples 
of  the  "  long  "   or   "  cruciform  "   brooch.      Its   occurrence 
south  of  the  Thames  is  the  rarest  exception,  and  we  may 
regard  it  as  peculiar  to  the   Anglian  area,   though   small 
specimens  more  or  less  on  the  same  lines  are  met  with  in 
Essex   and   in   the   old   West   Saxon   area   north  of  the 
Thames  (p.  80),  as  at  Kempston,   Bedfordshire.     Normal 
specimens  are  connnon  in  East   Angiia,    Cambridgeshire, 
Northants  and   Lincolnshire,   all  round   tlie  Fens,   while 


FIG.  22. 

Gold  brooch  witli  cell-work  and  filigree, 
Grilton,  Kent  {{),  late  sixth  century. 
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several  are  known  from  Yorksliire,  but  the  type  cannot 
be  said  to  be  common  further  Jiortli.  Westwards  it 
hardly  travelled  further  than  Leicestershire  till  late  in 
the  sixth  century,  sporadic  finds  of  that  date  liaving 
been  noted  in  Woi'cestershire.  Large  and  degenerate 
examples,  to  which  the  term  "  cruciform"  maybe  applied 
without  misgiving,  occur  chiefly  in  Norfolk  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire, but  eight  other  specimens  are  distributed 
among  Lincolnshire,  Ilutland,  Northants,  Huntingdon- 
shire, Suffolk,  Warwickshire  and  Leicestershire,  most 
of    which    came    under   the   influence   of  Mercia  before 

the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century. 

The  distribution  of  the 
large  square-headed  type  is 
more  puzzling  and  does  not 
seem  to  correspond  to  any 
tribal  areas.  A  variety 
with  a  kind  of  crenellation 
round  the  head,  represent- 
ing an  earlier  fringe  of 
knobs,  ^  occurs  in  Oxford- 
shire   and   Cambridgeshire, 


FIG.  23. 
Silver  brooch  wifcli  star  centre,  Earliam 


Down,  Kent  (-i),  late  sixth  century. 


Northants,  Gloucestershire 
and  Berkshire,  and  the 
medium  -  sized  variety 
decorated  with  garnets  already  mentioned  is  apparently 
confined  to  the  Jutish  districts  of  Kent  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Typical  specimens,  complete  or  fragmentary, 
have  been  found  most  often  in  the  counties  of  Suflblk, 
Northants  and  Leicester,  but  almost  as  many  come  from 
Cambridgeshire  ;  three  each  from  Norfolk  and  Yorkshire  ; 
two  each  from  Warwickshire,  Notts,  Lincolnshire  and 
Kent ;  and  single  examples  from  the  counties  of  Hunting- 
don, Oxford,  Gloucester  and  Bedford.  They  seem 
therefore  to  have  been  mostly  worn  by  the  East  and 
Middle  Anglians,  and  their  presence  in  other  districts 
may  possibly  be  explained  by  the  undoubted  fact  that 
they  were  articles  of  luxury,  and  as  such  procured  from  a 
distance  by  the  wealthy,  with  whom  they  were  buried. 


'  Examples  from  Denmark,  Norway, 
and   especially  Sweden,  are  figiired   by 


Salin,  ojp.  cit.,  figs.  106,  12«,  129,  130, 
134. 
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The  radiated  brooch  may  some  day  be  made  to  tell  an 
interesting  story,  as  it  is  the  earliest  important  type  that 
was  naturalised  here,  and  went  out  of  fashion  before 
some  of  the  others  appeared  in  England.  8])eciraens 
with  the  lozenge  foot  are  rare,  only  three  having  been 
found  in  Kent,  where  the  blunt-footed  form  is  fairly 
common.^  Discoveries  in  other  counties  are  very  excep- 
tional, and  isolated  specimens  only  have  been  found  in 
the  counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  Cambridge,  Huntingdon, 
Lincoln  and  Warwick,  all  but  the  last  county  being  on 
or  near  the  east  coast  and  most  accessible  from  the  sea. 
Both  forms  are  also  found  in  northern  France,  but  the 
centre  of  dispersion  in  the  fifth  century  was  evidently 
the  middle  Klnne,  whither  the  type  had  been  brought 
by  the  southern  stream  of  influence  up  the  Danube. 
Other  traces  of  a  connection  with  southern  Germany  may 
be  noticed  in  Kent,  and  it  is  important  to  observe  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  Scandinavian  forms  in  the 
Jutish  area. 

The  track  of  the  "applied"  brooch  across  Europe  may 
be  eventually  determined,  but  at  present  very  few 
specimens  are  known  outside  England,  and  it  must 
sufiice  to  name  the  counties  concerned  without  attempting 
to  decide  the  connection  between  this  and  the  succeeding 
type.  Kempston,  Bedfordshire,  is  the  chief  locality,  but 
the  Gloucestershire  specimen  should  be  earlier,  and 
discoveries  range  from  Berkshire  to  Rutland  by  way  ot 
Northants,  thus  approximately  coinciding  with  those  of 
the  solid  saucer  type,  but  much  less  numerous. 

The  "  saucer  "  brooch,  properly  so  called,  is  plentiful 
in  the  southern  Midlands,  and  remarkably  scarce  outside 
that  area,  though  specimens  have  been  found  in  Surrey, 
and  on  or  near  the  coast  of  Kent,"  that  suggest  a  tribal 
migration  up  the  Thames.  A  diminutive  variety,  some- 
times called  the  "  button  "  brooch,  is  practically  confined 
to  Kent  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  though  specimens  are 
know^i  also  from  the  counties  of  Wilts.,  Sussex  and 
Bedford.  It  is  possible  that  the  larger  specimens  were 
derived  from  the  smaller,  but  in  that  case  the  folk  who 
wore  them  must  have  migrated  during  the   process,   for 

'   Vicf.  Co.  Hist.  Kent,  i,  380.  -  Faversham,     Horton      Kirby     and 

possibly  Dover. 
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the  saucer-broocli  area  is  distinct.  Its  area  includes  all 
the  comities  in  or  bordering  on  the  upper  Thames  valley, 
as  well  as  those  of  Warwick  and  Worcester,  Cambridge 
and  Northants,  while  a  few  specimens  have  also  been 
found  in  Sussex,  and  one  (in  a  large  cemetery)  at  Sleafbrd 
in  Lincolnshire.  Apart  from  this  last  exception,  it  seems 
clear  that  Dunsmore  Heath  (near  liugby)  and  Kutland 
form  the  northern  limit  of  this  type,  and  its  entire 
absence  from  East  Anglia  and  early  Mercia  strengthens 
the  conviction  that  it  was  characteristic  of  the  West 
Saxons  who  were  dominant  in  the  area  indicated  during 
the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century.  It  is  remarkably 
scarce  in  Hants,  which  is  generally  considered  to  have 
been  their  headquarters  and  centre  of  dispersion.  A 
large  and  coarse  variety  provided  with  a  central  stud  is 
found  in  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Warwick  and 
Northants,  and  one  has  even  been  found  in  Leicester- 
shire. 

The  distribution  of  the  Kentish  jewelled  brooches  fully 
justifies  their  name,  but  if  regard  be  had  to  the  extent^ 
and  prestige  of  the  Kentish  kingdom  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  sixth  century,  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  find 
Kentish  work  in  other  parts  of  south-eastern  England. 
A  keystone  brooch  has  been  found  at  Little  Wilbraham, 
Cambridgeshire,  and  two  more  recently  at  Ipswich  ; 
other  Kentish  types  have  been  discovered  in  the 
county,  and  jewellery  of  the  same  character  in  Norfolk. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  certain  gold  brooches  found  in 
Derbyshire  were  also  from  Kentish  workshojDS,  and  thfere 
can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  two  fine  brooches 
from  Abingdon,  Berkshire.  The  jewelled  brooches  of 
Kent  are  the  masterpieces  of  Anglo-Saxon  craftsmanship, 
and  afford  ample  proof  of  a  high  state  of  art  in  an  area 
noted  since  the  days  of  Caesar  for  its  superior  culture. 

'  Bede  says  that  Ethelbert  had  extended  his  dominions  as  far  as  the  Huniber 
{Eccles.  Hist.,  i,  25). 
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ATCHIEVEMENT    OF    SIB    CHRISTOPHER   HATTON. 

From  Treswell's  Book  of  Surreys,  1580. 


HOLDEXBV,     NOKTHAiMPTOXSHIRE ;     ITS     iMANORS, 
CHURCH    AND    HOUSE.' 

By  ALBERT  HARTSHOKNE,  F.S.A. 

Holdeiiby  is,  on  many  accounts,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  places  in  Northamptonshire.  It  has  a  long  and 
well-ascertained  manorial  history  :  the  church,  not  large, 
has  much  dignity,  and  presents  a  striking  appearance, 
even  in  a  county  singularly  favoured  architecturally.  The 
account  of  Holdenby  has  fallen,  naturally,  into  the 
scheme  of  two  very  considerable  county  histories  of  the 
old  stately  type  such  as  used  to  be  looked  upon,  and 
must,  indeed,  still  be  justly  regarded  as  the  foundation 
stones  of  every  great  English  library. 

Concerning  Bridges's  Jlistory  of  Nortliainptonsliire  it 
may  be  conveniently  stated  now  that  its  author  was  a 
Northamptonshire  man,  born  at  Barton  Seagrave  in  1666. 
He  became  a  Bencher  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  Solicitor  to 
the  Customs  in  1695,  holding  other  lucrative  ofHces. 
Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  namely,  in  1719,  he 
began  to  form  his  collections  and,  had  he  been  spared  to 
enable  him  to  complete  his  labours,  it  is  believed  that  his 
History  would  have  rivalled  Dugdale's  War ivicJcsl lire. 
He  died  in  1724,  having  made  his  first  personal  survey  of 
every  parish  in  the  county,  intending  to  repeat  it  on  a 
future  occasion.  His  collections  came  into  the  hands  of 
his  brother,  who  took  steps  to  have  the  copious  material 
arranged  into  a  regular  and  connected  history  by 
placing  the  manuscript  in  the  hands  of  one  Gibbons,  a  book- 
seller, who  employed  Dr.  Jebb  to  carry  out  the  work  in 
numbers.  Gibbon's  bankruptcy  occurred  after  the  first  part 
was  issued,  and  it  was  not  until  towards  the  end  of  the 
century  that  a  committee  of  gentlemen  of  the  county 
discharged  Dr.  Jebb's  claims,  obtained  the  manuscript,  and 
commissioned  the  liev.  Peter  Whalley,  with  others,  to 
prepare  them  for  continuation  of  publication.     The  work 

'  Eead  at  the  meeting  of  the  Eojal  Archaeological  Institute,  March  4th,  1908- 
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was  not  very  well  done,  and  lliough  the  History  did 
not  appear  until  1791,  sixty-seven  years  after  Bridges's 
deatli,  such  simple  matters,  for  instance,  as  the  continua- 
tion of  names  of  lords  of  manors,  and  lists  of  incumbents, 
were  not  even  attempted.  The  last  incumbent  entered  as 
of  Holdenby  was  Daniel  Amiand,  who  was  presented  to 
the  living  in  lG9i  and  died  in  1730.  Of  this  rector  we 
shall  hear  more  later  on. 

Baker's  IlUtory  is  in  every  respect  superior  to  that  of 
Bridges,  and  its  story  is  still  more  inauspicious,  and 
indeed,  calamitous.  He  issued  his  proposals  for  a  new 
county  history  in  1815,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
for  the  time,  his  manorial  and  pedigree  work  are 
excellent.  Those  were  early  days  in  which  to  expect 
correct  antiquarian  and  architectural  knowledge,  and  on 
both  these  lines  Baker's  descriptions  leave  much  to  be 
desired.  His  History  comprises  only  the  southern  part 
of  the  county.  One  would,  indeed,  be  inclined  to  think 
that  a  great  county  history  is  rather  beyond  the  powers 
of  a  single  individual,  so  many  and  so  high  are  the 
necessary  qualifications,  did  not  such  stately  folios  as 
those  of  Ormerod  and  of  Nichols  give  us  pause.  In  the 
present  case,  loss  of  subscribers,  loss  of  fortune  and  dis- 
couragement, worse  than  death,  caused  George  Baker  to 
abandon  his  project  in  1841  ;  and  he  witnessed  with  a 
heavy  heart  the  dispersal  of  his  collections. 


MANORIAL    HISTORY. 

Taking  now  the  manorial  history  of  Holdenby,  as  set 
forth  by  the  two  authorities,  it  should  be  observed  that 
Siward  held  "  Aldenesbi  "  in  the  time  of  the  Confessor  ; 
at  the  Great  Survey  it  was  held  by  Ralph,  under  the 
Earl  of  Moreton — the  Moreton  fee.  In  the  Hydarium  of 
Henry  II.,  there  were  certified  to  be  three  hides  in 
Holdenby  of  the  fee  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  On  the 
subsequent  division  of  that  earldom,  the  paramountship 
of  this  estate  passed  in  portions  to  the  honours  of 
Winchester  and  Leicester,  under  each  of  which  were  held 
two  manors. 

I.  Of  the  honour  of  Winchester.  1.  The  Arden  or 
Holdenby    manor. — In    18   Henry  III.   (1233-4),   a  fine 
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was  levied  between  Eustacliia  de  Piukeiiey  and  Henry 
de  Pinkeney,  of  the  service  of  one  knigiit's  fee  and  a 
lialf  in  Haudenljy,  and  Sprocton,  claimed  by  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Winchester  ;  and  in  54  Henry  IH.  (12G'J), 
Peter  de  Holdenby  held  half  a  fee  in  Holdenby  of  her 
and  her  son  Thomas.  She  had  married  Thomas  de  Arden, 
and  it  is  stated  that  "  when  this  manor  occurs  in  the 
inquisitions  of  their  descendants,  it  is  to  be  understood 
as  expressive  only  of  the  intermediate  seignory  which 
they  retained  between  the  Holdenbys,  tlie  mesne  lords 
and  the  chief  lords,  or  representatives  of  the  honour  of 
Winchester. 

The  family  which  bore  the  local  surname  was  seated 
here  as  early  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  continued  in  the  direct  male  line  until  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  1511,  Joyce, 
widow  of  John,  son  of  William  Holdenby  and  Margaret 
Jakes,  died  seized  of  the  manor  of  Holdenby  and  other 
lands.  Elizabeth  Holdenby,  sister  of  William,  was 
therefore  found  to  be  the  next  heir,  Robert,  only  child  of 
John  and  Joyce,  and  the  last  of  the  ancient  race,  having 
died  without  issue  in  his  father's  lifetime. 

Elizabeth  Holdenby  married  firstly  Henry  Hatton, 
third  son  of  Peter  Hatton  of  Quisty  Birches,  of  the 
ancient  Cheshire  family,  and  had  issue  John  Hatton  of 
Holdenby,  who  married  Jane  Westby  from  Kent.  Their 
eldest  son,  William  Hatton  of  Holdenby,  married  Alice 
Saunders  and  died  in  1546,  leaving  issue,  1,  Francis, 
died  under  age  in  154G;  2,  Christopher;  3,  Dorothy, 
who  married  John  Newport  of  Honingham,  co.  Warwick, 
and  was  dead  in  1591. 

Of  the  honour  of  Winchester.  2.  TheNevill  manor.— 
In  13  John  (1211)  Philip  de  Haudenby  and  Julian  his 
wife,  who  held  certain  lands  here  which,  after  her  death, 
should  descend  as  his  inheritance  to  Robert  Trian,  her 
nephew,  were  summoned  for  endeavouring  to  defraud 
the  said  Robert  by  the  adoption  of  a  child,  and  passing 
it  as  their  son  and  heir.  Philip  and  Julian  were  accord- 
ingly adjudged  to  forfeit  the  fee,  and  seizin  thereof  was 
given  to  Robert  Trian.  In  38  Henry  III.  (1253)  Ralph 
de  la  Hay,  who  married  Eustachia,  sister  and  heir  of 
Robert   Trian,   died   seized   of  Brampton   and  Holdenby 
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manors.  From  him  they  ck'scoiided  to  the  Nevills.  By 
iiu^uisitiou  taken  on  the  deatli  of  lloo-er  de  Quincy,  Earl 
of  Winchester,  in  54  Henry  111.  (I2G9),  PhiUp  Nevill 
and  Sibil  de  Holdenby  were  certified  to  hold  one  knigiit's 
fee  in  Holdenby,  and  in  i)  Edward  H.  (1315-G)  Pliihp's 
younger  grandson,  William,  was  lord  of  Holdenby  and 
Wliilton.  From  this  time  the  comiection  of  tlie 
Nevill  family  with  Holdenby  appears  to  liave  come  to  an 
end,  and  their  estates  here  cannot  now  be  identified. 

11.  Of  the  honour  of  Leicester.  1.  Tlie  Covele  manor. 
In  25  Henry  III.  (1240-1)  Philip  de  Covele  is  returned 
to  hold  one  fee  in  Haudenby  and  Ilavensthorpe,  of  the 
fees  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  Of  Philip's  four  daughters, 
Joan  and  Isabel  died  without  issue.  Margery  married 
secondly  William  de  Holdenby,  and  had  a  son  and  a 
nephew  of  the  same  name  ;  the  latter  married  Alice, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Verdon.  The  fourth  daughter 
married  Roger  de  Broke.  Complicated  legal  proceedings 
arose  amona*  the  numerous  descendants  of  the  dauMiters 
of  Philip  de  Covele  concerning  the  manors  and  appur- 
tenances in  Holdenby  and  the  adjacent  parish  of  Bavens- 
thorpe  up  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Of  the  honour  of  Leicester,  barony  of  Keynes.  2.  The 
Welles  manor.  In  the  Testa  de  Nevill,  c.  19  Henry  III. 
(1234-5)  Hugh  de  Yallibus  held  the  fourth  part  of  a  fee 
in  Holdenby,  of  the  fees  of  Ralph  de  Keynes  then  in 
wardship  of  Simon  de  Montfort.  In  24  Edward  I. 
(1295-6)  Peter  de  Welles  held  four  virgates  of  land  in 
Holdenby  of  the  heir  of  Robert  de  Keynes,  who  held 
them  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  He  died  in  1307,  aged  80, 
an  unusually  long  life  for  that  period.  No  further  trace 
of  the  Welles  family  occurs  until  3  Henry  VII.  (1488), 
when,  by  a  rental  of  the  feudatory  tenants  of  the  manor 
of  Dodford,  it  appears  that  Peter  de  Welles  held  in 
Holdenby  the  third  part  of  a  knight's  fee  wdiich  John 
Wells,  John  Holdenby,  and  others  lately  held. 

All  the  four  manors  of  Holdenby  are  thus,  and  so  far 
accounted  for  by  the  old  county  historians,  and  the 
association  with  them  of  the  locally-named  family  in  some 
measure  shown.  All  four  merged  in  the  Hatton  estate, 
but  at  what  precise  times  lias  not  been  ascertained. 

The  slight  consideration  of  the  manors  has  naturally 
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broiiglit  about  references  to  the  ancient  possessors  and 
resident  lords  of  Holdenby.  It  appears  that  a 
family  bearing-  the  local  surname  was  seated  here  from 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  continuing  in 
the  direct  line  for  three  hundred  years.  And  we  have 
seen  that  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  Henry  Hatton 
married  Elizabeth,  heiress  and  last  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Holdenby. 

Due  south-west  of  the  church  and  hard  by  upon  a 
plateau,  of  which  the  low  earthen  ramparts  are  still 
plainly  to  be  seen,  stood  the  old  mansion  house  of  the 
Holdenbys.  Here,  in  1540,  was  born  the  great  grand- 
son of  Elizabeth  Holdenby,  Christopher  Hatton,  a 
personage  too  well-known  in  history  to  necessitate  in 
this  place  a  lengthened  biographical  notice.  It  will 
suffice  to  say  only  a  few  words ;  his  works  at  Holdenby 
will  be  dealt  vnth  later.  He  certainly  owed  much 
to  his  handsome  person  and  carriage,  and  found,  as  did 
others,  great  favour  in  the  eyes  of  his  susceptil^le 
monarch.  He  became  one  of  her  gentlemen  pensioners, 
and  an  order  was  given  to  the  Master  of  the  Armoury 
for  a  complete  suit  of  armour  to  be  made  for  him^  (Plates  I 
and  II).  He  rose  rapidly,  and  if  his  personal  advantages 
stood  him  in  good  stead,  it  was  allowed  at  the  time  that  his 
sudden  promotion  to  the  Lord  Chancellorship,  without  pro- 
bation in  subordinate  office,  did  not  find  him  lacking  either 
in  acuteness  of  perception  or  in  the  rectitude  of  his  judg- 
ments. He  had,  in  fact,  been  a  student  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  His  place,  it  was  said,  as  keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  "  was  above  his  law,  but  not  above  his  parts,  which 
were  very  pregnant  and  comprehensive."'-  Honours  and 
dignities,  royal  and  academic,  came  thick  upon  him. 
He  showed  himself  bountiful  in  alms,  and  a  great 
upholder  of  learning.  He  bought  Kirby  Hall  in  North- 
amptonshire in  1575,  then  newly  erected  after  the  designs 
of  John  Thorpe,  from  the  heirs  of  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford, 

'  This  suit  is  now  in  the  Royal  CoUec-  mates   one   of    the    characters    in    the 

tion  at  Windsor.     It  is  from  the  anvils  masque  performed  at  Althorp,  in   1603 

of  Jacob  Topf,  a  German  who  worked  before  Anne  of  Denmark,  say  : 
in  England.     It  is  here  illustrated  from  "  I  do  not  deny  where  Graces  meet 

photographs   kindly   lent  by  Mr.   Guy  In  a  man  that  quality 

Laking,  M.V.O.  Is  a  graceful  property 

'  Eut   this   does    not    seem   to   have  But  wlien  dancing  is  his  best, 

been  tlie  common  opinion.     Ben  Jonson  Beshrew  me  I  suspect  the  rest." 
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and  huilt  tlie  great  lioiisc  of  lioldcnby,  and  I'urnicd  the 
artificial  sfardens,  durlncr  the  next  decade.  Here  he  lived 
in  the  nsnal  style  of  costly  hospitality  of  tlic  period  ;  the 
main  object  of  such  great  palaces,  which  then  arose,  being 
the  reception  and  entertainment  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
her  coiu't. 

The  four  mediaeval  manors  of  Holden])y  were  exchanged 
with  the  queen  by  Sir  Cln-istopher  Hatton,  April  19th, 
1568,  under  the  general  description  of  "  Holdenby,"  for 
the  site  of  the  abbey  and  demesne  lands  of  Sulby  in  the 
same  county.  On  January  lOtli,  1570,  the  queen  re- 
conveyed  to  him  the  manor  of  Holdenby  in  fee.  His 
end,  said  to  have  been  accelerated  by  the  pitiless  conduct 
of  the  queen,  came  in  1591,  at  the  age  of  fifty- one.  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton  died  unmarried,  having  settled  his 
estates  by  deed  on  his  nephew  Sir  William  Newport, 
obliffinp-  him  to  take  the  name  of  Hatton,  with  remainder 
to  his  godson  and  heir  male  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  of 
Long  Stanton,  Cambridgeshire.  This  Sir  Christopher's 
descendant,  Anne,  only  daughter  of  Christopher,  Viscount 
Hatton,  married  (as  liis  second  wife)  in  1685,  Daniel 
Finch,  seventh  Earl  of  Winchilsea,  and  second  Earl  of 
Nottingham. 

Sir  William  (Newport)  Hatton  died  in  1596,  when  his 
Benefield  and  Newport  estates  descended  to  his  two 
daughters  and  co-heirs  ;  Holdenby,  Kirby,  and  the  other 
Hatton  estates  passing,  by  virtue  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
remainder,  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  of  Kirby. 

Li  1607,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  by  the  power  of  an 
act  of  parliament,  conveyed  "  the  greate  mansion-house 
of  Holclenby,"  the  manor,  etc.,  to  the  King,  with  remainder 
to  Charles,  Duke  of  York,  in  tail  male,  etc.  The  King 
covenanted  to  pay  for  the  mansion  and  other  buildings, 
and  the  timber ;  to  ensure  to  Sir  Christopher  Hatton 
and  his  heirs,  certain  manorial  rights,  to  the  yearly  value 
of  £1,652  13s.  lid.,  and  to  grant  the  custody  of  the  great 
mansion  house  of  Holdenby,  and  the  edifice  called  the 
Dairy  House,  as  a  lodging  for  her  during  her  life,  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  (Newport)  Hatton,  daughter  of  Thomas,  first 
Earl  of  Exeter,  and  then  the  second  wife  of  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Sir  Edward  Coke.  Perhaps  the  strained  relatioi :s 
between  Sir  Edward  and  his  wife  made  it  desirable  that 
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she  should  have  a  refuge  elsewhere  than  at  Tittlesluill 
where  the  recollections  of  her  predecessor,  the  gentle  and 
beloved  Bridget  Paston  were  not  likely  to  have  been 
forgotten/ 

By  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  the  Duke  of  York 
in  1625,  Holdenby  passed  to  him  inider  the  entail. 
Proceeding  from  tlie  fateful  raising  of  the  royal  standard 
at  Nottingiiam,  some  of  the  results  of  the  great  national 
drama  will  only  be  lightly  touched  upon  in  their  places, 
as  far  as  Holdenby  is  concerned.  It  need  only  be  added 
here  that,  after  the  Kestoration,  these  Crown  lands  came 
into  the  hands  of  James,  Duke  of  York,  who  sold  them  to 
Louis  Duras,  created  Baron  Duras  of  Holdenby,  in  1672. 
He  married  Mary,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  George  Earl 
of  Feversham,  to  which  peerage  he  was  in  remainder,  and 
succeeded  in  1677.  Dyiiig  without  issue  in  1709  his 
titles  became  extinct. 

From  the  representatives  of  the  Earl  of  Feversham, 
Holdenby  was  bought  by  the  illustrious  John  Churchill, 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  By  a  special  act  of  parliament  all 
his  honours  were  entailed  on  his  eldest  daughter  and  her 
heir  male  with  remainder  in  like  manner  to  his  other 
daughters.  The  duke  made  a  corresponding  disposition 
of  his  estates,  so  that,  on  the  death  in  1733,  of  the  eldest 
daughter,  wife  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Godolphin,  without 
such  issue  male,  Charles  Spencer,  fifth  Earl  of 
Sunderland,  by  virtue  of  the  parliamentary  settlement 
became  second  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  owner  of 
Holdenby.  His  son  George,  third  duke,  sold  the  manor 
and  lordship  in  1802  to  the  trustees  of  Henry  Welbore 
Agar  Ellis,  second  Viscount  Clifden  in  the  peerage  of 
Ireland,  whose  great  grand-daughter,  the  present  possessor, 
married  Luke,  third  Lord  Annaly,  has  issue,  and  lives  at 
Holdenby  House. 

THE    CHURCH. 

We  pass  now  to  Holdenby  church.  It  will  have 
been  anticipated  that  with  so  long  a  succession  of 
lords  of  manors,  some  of  them  resident,  many  monumental 

^  There  is  a  beautiful  full-length  Holkham,  illustrated  in  Mrs.  A.  M.  W 
portrait  of  Dame  Bridget,  by  Jaussen,  at       Stirling's  Coke  of  Norfolk,  i,  10  (1907). 
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luciiiorials  Avould  liavc  survived.  And  sucli  is  indeed 
liappily  the  ease,  tlioiij^li  we  liave  record  and  l'rajj;ineiitary 
evidence  (»t'  oilier  nieniorials  wliicli  liave  perislied.  Apart 
from  tlie  ini'orination  set  iortli  in  the  two  printed  county 
liist cries,  we  liave,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian,  the  C/t"rc/i 
iVo^e.s  made  ])y  Belcher,  who  died  in  I  (JO!),  and  thirty- 
nine  folio  volumes  of  Bridges's  collections,  on  which  his 
historv  is  foimded.  On  examiniiii'-  l)elcher's  notes  of  the 
memorials  pr(»per  which  he  noticed,  only  two  inscriptions, 
namely  those  to  Alice  Saunders,  wife  of  William  Hatton, 
and  to  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Lam-ence  Saunders,  now 
remain.  He  also  gives  the  trickino-s  of  the  seven  coats  on 
the  font ;  the  imjialed  coat  on  the  memorial  of  William 
Hatton  and  Alice  Saunders,  parents  of  Sir  Christopher  ; 
and  those  on  the  tw^o  banners  over  the  tomb  of  the  first 
wife  of  Sir  William  (Newport)  Hatton,  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Francis  Gawdy,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  King's  Bench.  These  ensigns  show  Hatton  of 
twelve  cpiarters  impaling  Vert  a  tortoise  Arg.  GaAvdy  ; 
and  Gawdy  impaling  Gu.  three  conies  Arg.  Coningsby 
the  bearings  of  Elizabeth's  father  and  mother.  Belcher 
further  gives  the  imjoaled  arms  of  William  Holdenby  and 
Margaret  Jakes,  which  as  he  notes,  appear  "  on  William 
Holdenby's  Mon*"  (Plate  HI).  Also  a  shield  showing 
twelve  roundels,  a  canton  Erm.  ;  two  others  without  the 
canton  and  an  atchievement  showing  Hatton  differenced  by 
a  crescent,  quartering  Holdenby,  Carville,  and  Washingley, 
and  impaling  .  .  .  ?  a  Saltire  Or,  four  annulets  Arg.  In 
addition  Belcher  shows  a  cjuarterly  coat,  namely  1  and  4 
Hatton  ;  2  and  3  Hallom,  and  Az.  a  mullet  Sa.  quarterly. 
The  whole  of  the  above-mentioned  heraldic  records, 
excepting  those  of  William  and  Margaret  Holdenby  have 
quite  vanished,  they  are  here  illustrated  (Plate  IV). 

The  church  is  of  the  usual  Northamptonshire  plan, 
comprising  nave,  aisles,  chancel  and  western  tower. 
Although  the  building  cannot  compete  w^ith  any  type 
in  the  long  and  matchless  procession  of  churches  along 
the  valley  of  the  Nene,  it  takes  a  good  position  among 
churches  of  like  character  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county.  It  has  not,  for  instance,  the  known  historical 
interest  of  the  church  in  the  adjoining  parish  of 
Ilarleston  ;     it    cannot    rival   the    Transitional    work    of 
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Spratton,  nor  can   it  present   original  late  Perpendicular 
wood  work,   datino;  between   1445  and   1457,  and  noble 
Renaissance    tombs,    such    as    delight    the    eye    in    the 
neiochbonrino-  church  of    Bring-ton.      But   the  interior  of 
Holdenby    church   has   an   iuipressive   dignity   which    is 
uncommon,  and   strikino-   in   a   building   of  its   moderate 
size.      And  althouo-h  the  church  suffered  in   1867  from  a 
"  restoration  "  somewhat  drastic,  even  that  pitiless  process, 
which  included  the  senseless  denudation  of  the  ancient 
walls,   could  not   destroy  the  innate  merit  of   its    pro- 
portions.    The  date  of  the  nave  with  its  well  ordered 
arcades  being  about  1330-40,    one  is  not   surprised  to 
find  the  evidences  of  small  circular  clerestory  windows  on 
the  north  side,  just  as  they  appear  at  Lichborough,  and 
at  Byfield,  respectively  ten  and  fifteen  miles  off.     The 
north  aisle,  into  which  steps  descend  from  the  churchyard, 
is  unusually   narrow.       It  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt 
after    the  middle  of   the   fifteenth  century,   and    raised, 
when   the  use   of  the   clerestory  lights   was   abrogated. 
The  south  aisle,    unusually  wide  and    co-eval  with  the 
nave,  has  had  its  windows  filled  with  new  tracery,  to 
which,  perhaps,  no  exception  can  be  taken.      In  the  south 
wall  of  the   south  aisle    is  a  low  arched  recess,  which 
contained  in  Bridges's  time  "  the  wooden  statue  of  a  man 
in  a  buttoned  gown,  with  an  iron  sword  and  head-piece 
laid    by  him."     This  was  evidently  a  monument  of  the 
early  part  of  the   reign   of  Edward  III.,  and  probably 
represented  Robert  Holdenby  who  married  Joan,  daughter 
of  Richard  Zouche,  and  may  be  taken  to  have  been   the  - 
builder  of  the  greater  part  of  the  church.      According  to 
local  tradition,  the   etiigy,   sword,   and  head-piece   were 
taken  away  many  years  ago  by  a  gentleman  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  came  in  his  carriage  for  the  purpose.      In 
the  same  aisle  is  a  monumental  slab  sculjotured  with  a 
floriated  cross,  and  narrowing  to  the  foot.      This  is  of  the 
latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  and   is   the   earliest 
memorial  in  the  church.      In   the  same  aisle   is   the   old 
altar  slab,  of  dark  marble.      It   is  marked   with  the   five 
crosses  and  has  been  utilised  for  the  inscription,  and  four 
shields   of  Elizabeth  Hatton,  heiress  of  the   Holdenbys. 
Also,  the  incised  slab  of  William  and  Margaret  Holdenby, 
one  of  the  four  examples  in  the  county.      A  new  porch 
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lias  l)eeii  set  up  on  tlio  liiu'S  of  the  old  one,  Avhlcli  was 
existing  in  Bridges's  time.  Access  tu  the  climcli  was 
formerly  gaiii(?d  through  a  south  door  of  lienaissance 
design,  prohahly  hrought  from  the  House,  as  it  was  in 
Ketton  stone;  this  was  "restored"  away.  The  tower, 
perhaps  contemporary  with  the  nave  in  its  lower  portion, 
has  its  upper  or  belfry  stage  of  about  a  century  later 
embattled,  and  of  something  the  same  general  character 
as  that  of  the  adjoining  parish  of  Ilavensthorpe.  The 
chancel,  designed  by  Sir  Henry  Dryden  on  that  ot 
Moreton  Pinkeney,  was  built  in  1845  from  his  own  work- 
ing drawings,  at  the  cost  of  the  llev.  Jolni  Lloyd 
Crawley. 

This  gentleman,  who  was  also  rector  of  Heyford,  seven 
miles  off,  where  he  lived,  became  rector  in  1809  ;  there 
was  no  rectory  or  glebe  at  Holdenby.  He  instituted  a 
suit  in  Chancery  by  which  he  recovered  the  great  and 
small  tithes  of  the  whole  parish,  raising  the  value  of  the 
living  from  £80  to  nearly  £700  a  year.  In  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  feeling  thus  engendered  in  the  place, 
none  of  the  farmers  w^ould  take  in  his  horse  on  Sunday. 
Mr.  Crawley  was  therefore  constrained  to  set  up  a  stable 
in  the  churchyard,  his  only  freehold.  This  was  taken 
down  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Hartshorne,  under  a  faculty,  in 
1857,  and  the  materials  used  in  outbuildings  to  the  new 
rectory  w^hich  he  had  built  in  1854.  In  further  conse- 
quence of  the  ill  feeling  against  Mr.  Crawley,  he  had  to 
receive  some  of  his  tithe  in  kind,  and  at  one  time  the 
w^ool  was  stored  in  the  old  chancel. 

With  regard  to  the  furniture  of  the  church,  there  are 
in  the  chancel  a  series  of  eight  stalls  of  excellent  design, 
four  on  either  side,  with  the  usual  misericord  seats. 
Bridges  speaks  of  six  on  each  side.  These  have  been 
thought  to  appertain  to  a  chantry  founded  by  Robert 
Holdenby  in  his  mansion  house  in  1391,  But  they  have 
an  older  appearance.  They  w^ere  rearranged  in  the 
present  number  of  seats,  with  new  frontlets  in  1845. 
Some  portions  w'hich  could  not  be  made  use  of  were 
sheltered  at  Canons  Ashby  until  1899,  when  they  w^ere 
given  by  Miss  Dryden  to  the  Northampton  Museum. 

By  the  "  restoration  "  of  1867  the  ancient  octagonal 
font,  standing  against  the   western  face  of  the  western- 
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most  pier  of  the  south  arcade,  was  most  wickedly 
destroyed.  In  this  font,  no  doubt,  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  had  been  christened.  It  was  painted  wdth  seven 
armorial  bearings,  within  Benaissance  frames,  showing 
the  marriages  of  the  six  predecessors  of  Ehzabeth 
Holdenby,  namely,  Robert  Holdenby  and  Joan  Zouche ; 
William  Holdenby  and  Alice  Verdon  ;  Robert  Holdenby 
and  Maud  de  la  Carville  ;  John  Holdenby  and  Margaret 
Raven  ;  John  Holdenby  and  Joan  Mortimer  and  William 
Holdenby  and  Alice  Lucy — and  her  o^^ti  alliance  with 
Henry  Hatton.  In  its  place  was  introduced  a  panelled 
and  cusped  stone  font  of  no  historical  interest  whatever. 
This  heraldry  was  recorded  by  Belcher  before  1609,  and 
was  dra^^^l  to  scale  by  the  WTiter  in  1863.  The  coats  are 
here  illustrated  (Plate  V). 

Dividing  the  chancel  from  the  nave  is  an  oak  screen 
of  Renaissance  desig-n  and  date.  In  1691  Daniel 
Amiand  was  instituted  as  rector.  He  died  In  1730. 
Bridges,  who  began  his  survey  of  the  county  In  1719, 
records,  as  the  manorial  history  shows,  that  when  he 
visited  Holdenby  it  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
and  that  the  church  was  "divided  from  the  chancel  by  a 
carved  screen  of  very  good  workmanship."  The  first 
duke  died  in  1722.  The  second  duke  who  possessed  the 
place,  did  not  succeed  his  aunt  until  1733.  Baker,  w^hose 
information  is  doubtless  obtained  from  Bridges's  collec- 
tions, adds  that  the  screen  was  "  the  gift  of  Mr.  Amiand." 
it  must,  therefore,  have  been  set  up  between  the  date  of 
Mr.  Amiand's  institution  in  1691,  and  the  death  of  the 
first  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  1722. 

The  experience  of  having  measured  and  planned  on 
the  spot  the  exterior  elevations  of  Kirby  Hall,  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  gives  one  some  information  con- 
cerning the  rapidity  of  the  progress  of  decay  In  a 
dismantled,  abandoned,  or  "slighted"  building.  Walls 
become  disheartened  and  soon  lose  cohesion,  tall  chimneys 
and  gables  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  roofs 
tremble  in  the  wind,  ceilings  plunge  Into  the  abyss,  and 
ivy  seizes  the  fabric  in  a  deadly  grasp.  We  shall  see 
presently  under  what  circumstances  Holdenby  House  was 
sacrificed  as  a  whole  :  for  the  moment  we  are  concerned 
only  with  one  of  its  parts,   namely,  the  screen  at  the 
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upper  or  dais  end  of  the  i;Teat  hall,  dlvuhiii;-  the  way  to 
the  ''stately  ascent"  to  the  great  chanilicr  fVoin  tlie 
chapel.  In  the  plan  of  lloldcnhy  House  ])y  its  arcliitect, 
John  Thorpe,  ]iap})ilv  preservetl  in  the  well-known  collec- 
tion in  the  Soane  Museum,'  Fig.  1,  we  have  minutely  set 
down  the  very  screen,  just  as  it  still  appears  in  the  ehnrch, 


riG.    1. — PART    OF   JOIIX    THOBPe's    ORIGINAL    PLAN    OF    HOLDEXBY    IIOrSE. 


with  its  four  main  columns,  its  narrower  central  portion  and 
its  subsidiary  shafts  and  half  shafts,  the  only  difference 
being  that  the  narrower  central  portion  now  offers  a  clear 
gangway,  as  it  evidently  did  in  the  House.  On  the 
beam  of  the  screen  stand  the  oak  figures,  2  feet  3 ^  inches 

'  A  tracing  of  the  original  plan  was  exhibited  to  the  meeting  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch. 
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of  two  Iloman  soldiers,  beaiiiii'-  shields  charged 
with  the  head  of*  Medusa.  One  of  tlie  fio-iires  is  liere 
illustrated.  Fig.  2.  In  1709  Stukely  made  a  sketch  of  the 
ruins  of  Holdenby  House,  Fig.  3,  in  which  appears  the 
upper  part  of  one  of  the  two  pyramids  marked  on  Thorpe's 
plan  at  the  lower  end  of  the  great  hall,  and  a  portion  of 
another.  In  execution,  as  is  recorded 
by  Norden,  there  wei'e  three  such 
jDyramids.  This  sketch  shows  rudely 
much  confusion  and  ruin.  Nearly 
half  a  century  before,  Evelyn  in  his 
Diary  states  that  the  House,  seen 
from  Althorp,  "  sho^^'ed  like  a  Roman 
ruin,  a  stately,  solenm,  and  pleasing 
view."  In  Grose's  Antiquities;  there 
is  an  engraving  dated  1787,  showing 
the  southern  arcln^'ay  with  the  wall 
forming  the  base  coiu't,  and  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  house  in 
the  distance. 

The  rapid  decay  of  a  fbisaken 
house  has  been  alluded  to.  The 
disintegration  and  swift  dissolution 
of  one  deliberately  thrown  doAMi, 
and  its  materials  sold  was  much 
quicker.  Mr.  Justinian  Isham  of 
Lamport,  six  miles  oif,  wdio  suc- 
ceeded as  fifth  Baronet  in  1730, 
visited  Holdenby  on  September  2nd, 
1717.  He  records  in  his  Journal 
that  "  the  remains  show  its  former 
magnificence."  "  Near  a  liog-stye 
are  two  pyramidal  pillars  on  w^hich 
are  several  coats  of  arms,"  etc. 
"  In   the    church    an    ancient    font 

with  the  arms  of  Holdenby  impaling  others,"  etc.  In 
1729  S.  and  N.  Buck  made  tlieir  drawing-  and  enm-avinp; 
of  Holdenby  House,  which  is  here  reproduced  (Plate  VI). 
This  exhibits  the  artist's  usual  inaccuracies  of  perspective. 
No  woodwork  then,  of  course,  remained.  One  of  the 
pyramids  is  shown,  but  in  nothing  like  its  right  place  on 
the  plan. 


M'a<:>  lis? 


riG.    2.— FIGURE    OF   BOMAN 
SOLDIER    OX    SCKtEN. 
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It  may  be  gathered  that  tlie  scTeeii  must  have  been 
traiismitted  from  the  liouse  to  the  cliiirch  very  shortly  after 
the  appointment  of  I\[r.  Amiand  to  tlie  hviiig.  It  was 
clearly  not  an  ol^ject  ibr  which  there  would  liave  been 
any  competition,  or  anv  continued  d<)m(\stic  use  found, 
consideiino"  the  utilitarian  purposes  to  which  the 
House  was  condemned  after  tlie  Civil  Wars.  And  it  so 
happened  that  the  screen  in  its  integrity  almost  fitted 
the  chancel  arch.     But   it   was  necessary   to    cut    away 
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'i 
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FIG.  3. — stukeley's  sketch  of  the  evins  of  holdexby  in  17on. 

some  of  its  cornice  and  to  hack  away  almost  half  of  the 
northernmost  column  ;  some  of  the  hood  moulding  of  the 
respond  of  the  nave  arcade  on  the  north  side  being 
chopped  off,  with  the  reckless  disregard  for  Gothic 
antiquity  wliich  characterised  that  dark  age.  The  lower 
members  of  the  outer  rino;  of  the  chancel  arch  on  the  south 
side  were  also  removed.  The  screen  is  here  shown  as  it 
appeared  up  to  1867  (Plate  VII,  l).  There  was  another 
purpose  in  view.     Tlie  opportunity  was  taken  to  scoop  out 
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the  chancel  wall,  facing  the  nave,  on  the  sonth  side,  for 
the  purpose  of  fitting  in  a  pulpit  and  its  attributes  in  the 
way  that  was  deemed  seemly  at  the  time.  This  arrange- 
ment, which  was  of  a  common  character,  was  subse- 
quently modified,  the  pulpit  lowered  and  brought  forward 
and  a  pew  formed  later  in  the  corner.  In  1863  tlie 
pulpit,  the  reading  desk,  and  clerk's  seat  were  aljolished, 
and  a  neM"  oak  pulpit  and  reading  desk  given  by  the 
Rev.  C  H.  Hartshorne. 

It  is  remembered  that  the  circular-headed  opening  in 
the  screen  formerly  contained  the  Koyal  Arms,  painted 
on  canvas.  As  to  its  subsequent  fate,  when  the  church 
was  "  restored,"  the  upper  portion  of  the  screen  was 
most  foolishly  and  aimlessly  taken  down,  and  placed  on 
the  floor  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  where  it 
remains,  a  great  eyesore,  and  serving  no  purpose  what- 
ever. At  the  same  time  the  arched  opening  was 
fashioned  into  an  entrance  to  the  tower,  formed  into  a 
vestry.  Both  these  portions  should  of  course  be 
returned  at  once  to  their  original  places,  and  the  screen 
restored  In  the  best  sense  to  its  pristine  state,  inasmuch 
as  its  origin  and  history  is  thus  established  with  absolute 
certainty.  In  1863  the  present  wiiter  made  a  large 
scale  drawing  of  it.^  It  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  post- 
Reformation  screen  made  for  the  place.  Even  in  Eliza- 
bethan days  prominent  figm^es  of  pagan  soldiers  would 
hardly  have  been  accepted  as  fitting  attributes  for  a 
chancel  screen,  whatever  latitude  may  have  been  allowed  in 
domestic  fittings.  Nor  is  it  a  post-Restoration  work,  such 
as  the  screen  at  Monnington  in  Herefordshire,  and  it 
illustrates  no  transient  ecclesiological  fervour  of  Georgian 
times.  It  is  merely  an  item  rescued  by  the  good  impulses 
of  the  rector,  on  account  of  its  associations  ;  a  remnant 
of  history  to  be  accepted  with  its  "  classic  "  incongruities, 
"  a  brand  snatched  from  the  burning,"  and  thus  becomes 
more  historic  than  ever.  Moreover,  the  Holdenby 
screen  is  a  highly  interesting  example  of  the  acceptance 
of  a  chancel  screen,  separating  the  clergy  from  the  laity, 
at  so  dismal  an  ecclesiastical  time  as  the  early  years 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  as  such,  has  far  more 
value  than  any  suppositious  Elizabethan  church  origin. 

'  This  was  exhibited  to  the  meeting  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Goteh. 
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Further,  the  true  facts  reoardlnt;-  tlie  Holdenby  screen 
are  of  common  knowledge,  having  been  pointed  out  Loth 
iji  j^rint  and  in  manuscript  over  and  over  again. 

These  things  being  so,  it  is  somewhat  starthng  to  find 
the  following  statement,  in  a  book  entitled  EiKjlish 
Church  Furnitiire,  which  made  its  appearance  last  year. 
"  Holdenby  church  contains  a  chancel  screen  of 
great  interest  and  fine  classical  design.  It  dates  from 
about  1580,  when  the  first  great  llenaissance  architect, 
John  Thorpe,  was  building  the  magnificent  pile  of  Holdenby 
House.  A  fanciful  notion  has  obtained  some  currency 
that  this  screen  was  not  designed  for  the  cliurch,  but  was 
moved  here  when  so  much  of  the  great  house  w^as  pulled 
down  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  plans,  however, 
of  the  house  are  extant,  and  there  was  no  such  screen,  or 
any  space  for  it,  in  any  part  of  the  building.  The  late 
Mr.  Micklethwaite,  wlio  paid  two  special  visits  to  inspect 
the  screen,  was  able  to  point  out  several  features  that 
established  its  construction  for  a  cliurch  and  not  for  any 
house-chapel"  (page  128). 

In  the  same  volume  it  is  stated  at  page  285,  perhaps 
correctly,  that  several  pews  of  Elizabethan  date  have 
been  cleared  away  by  restorers,  "  notably  a  fine  pew  of 
classical  design,  coeval  with  the  screen,  c.  1585,  at 
Holdenby  church."  This  pew,  which  the  compilers  of  the 
book  can  never  have  seen,  but  wliich  the  present  writer 
had  sketched,  and  knew  well,  having  sat  in  it  scores  of 
times,  consisted  of  a  few  well  moulded  panels  of 
different  sizes,  irregularly  made  up  with  an  oak  and  deal 
framework,  and  capped  by  a  balustrading  formed  of  small 
shafts  similar  to  those  in  the  screen,  sawn  in  two  half- 
way up  the  fluting  and  set  upon  clumsy  square  blocks. 
The  whole  was  surmounted  by  a  ricketty  made  up  cornice. 
This  was  simply  a  pew  formed  from  portions  of  wood- 
work from  the  House,  for  the  use  of  the  tenant  occupy- 
ing the  remaining  part  of  it.  It  did  not  even  offer  an 
examjDle  of  one  of  those  offensive  and  arrogant  prero- 
gatives, a  "  Faculty  Pew,"  now  happily  never  granted, 
md  w^as  imdoubtedly  roughly  put  together  at  the  same 
time  that  the  screen  was  introduced,  being  then  tinted 
to  match  it.  It  was  removed  in  1867,  and  some  of  the 
panel  work  remains  in  the  belfry  of  the  tower.      ]n  the 
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marcli  of  history  tliis  vanished  olyect  lias  dilated  into  "  a 
remarkable  Elizabetlian  pew";  and  it  has  now  so  far 
advanced  in  dignity  as  to  be  even  spoken  of  by  persons 
of  lively  imagination  as  "  The  Koyal  Pew ! "  The 
venerable  Dr.  liouth  of  Magdalen  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  importance  of  verifying  references ;  of  still  higher 
conseipience  would  seem  to  be  the  just  estimation  and 
recording  of  facts.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
the  extreme  inconvenience  of  misstatements  in  a  book 
deliberately  compiled,  and  purporting  to  be  authoritative 
— one  of  The  Antiquary  s  Books.  Such  romances  cannot 
be  recalled,  and  are  continuously  rising  up  against  the 
investigators  of  truth. 

On  the  walls  of  the  church  are  six  painted  tablets  of 
texts  in  black  letter,  measuring  9  feet  6  inches  by 
5  feet,  and  8  feet  by  6  feet,  taken  from  the  "  Bishop's 
Bible"  of  15G8,  within  elaborate  Renaissance  borders. 
These  were  recovered  from  beneath  several  coats  of 
whitewash  in  18G2  and  repainted  by  the  present  writer. 
At  the  same  time  Mrs.  Hartshorne,  the  rector's  wife, 
painted  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Command- 
ments, in  oil  colour  on  zinc,  copyhig  the  original  borders. 
The  nine  tablets  form  an  uncommon  display,  and  help  to 
cover  the  rude  nakedness  of  the  pointed  rubble  walls  which 
the  "  restoration  "  of  1 8G8  effected.  The  earliest  Registers 
are  dated  in  1754. 


THE    HOUSE.  4^^^^m^ 

'^^^ 

To  turn  now  to  Holdenby  House.  We  have  seen  in 
the  manorial  history  something  of  its  origin  and  descent. 
It  would  not  be  within  the  compass  of  a  limited  essay 
to  do  more  than  speak  generally  of  this  great  building 
which  so  soon  passed  away.  In  various  sources,  public 
and  otherwise,  a  great  amount  of  historical  information 
has  accumulated  concerning  Holdenby  House,  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  having  been  for  half  a  century  in  royal 
hands,  often  visited  by  James  I.  and  his  Queen,  by 
Charles  I.  and  Henrietta  Maria,  and  used  for  a  time 
as  the  prison  house  of  Charles  I.  This  material,  in  the 
shape  of  surveys,    remembrances,  warrants,  journals    of 
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parliament,  inventories,  and  the  like,  lias  been  well  dealt 
with  at  some  leni^th  by  Baker,  and  in  a  different  and  more 
interesting-  maimer  hy  the  anthoress  of  Memorials  of 
Iloldoih)/,  \\h()  lias  iiiehided  reprints  of  Civil  War  tracts 
relatin<ij  to  the  place;  extracts  from  the  Calendars  ot 
State  Papers,  and  the  king's  "  Penitential  Meditations 
and  Vows  in  his  Solitude  at  Holmbey,"  taken  from  the 
Eikon  Basil ike,^  the  volume  which  made  its  appear- 
ance a  few  hom'S  too  late  to  save  him,  as  many  thought 
it  mio;ht  have  done. 

More  strictly  germane  to  the  present  purpose  are  the 
documents  concerning;  the  House  in  the  time  of  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton.  The  records  first  in  question  are  the 
very  interesting  set  of  sm"veys,  maps  and  descriptions  of 
the  estates  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  drawn  up  in  1580,  in 
the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Winchilsea  :  of  these  records 
Baker  had  no  knowledge.  The  book  of  Surveys,  etc., 
which  contains  later  documents  of  the  same  character,  is 
preceded  by  a  drawing  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton's  arms 
(Frontispiece),  a  coat  of  fourteen  quarters,  as  they  appear, 
now  much  defaced,  upon  the  arches  at  Holdenby  (Plate 
YII,  2).  Nos.  11,  12  and  14  are  respectively  the  coats  of 
the  heiresses,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Holdenby, 
and  wife  of  Henry  Hatton  ;  Maud,  daughter  of  William 
de  la  Carville,  and  wife  of  Robert  Holdenby,  and  Joan, 
daughter  of  John  Mortimer  of  Grendon,  and  wife  of 
John  Holdenby.  These  coats  were  brought  into  the 
Hatton  atchievement  by  Elizabeth  Holdenby. 

The  map,  or  plan.  Fig.  4,  which  appertains  to  the 
Survey  of  Holdenby,  was  allowed  by  Lord  Winchilsea  to  be 
photographed  for  Mr,  J.  A.  Gotch,^  who  has,  in  his  usual 
felicitous  manner,  made  use  of  it  in  his  Early  Renais- 
sance Architecture  in.  England,  in  showing  the  develop- 
ment of  the  house  plan  in  Elizabethan  times  and 
particularly  as  regards  the  general  and  systematic 
scheme  upon  which  such  palaces  were  set  out.  A  better 
example  than  Holdenby  House  there  could  not  be.  The 
technical  name  of  such  a  scheme  was  "  the  lay-out," 
and  here  in  the  original  plan  we  have   the  whole  thing 

^  Memorials  of  Holdenby,  by  Emily  "  Mr.  Goteli  exhibited  the  photograph 

Sophia      Ilartshorne,    1868,    8vo.    (100       to  the  meeting, 
copies  only). 
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before  ns,  drawn  by  Ralph  Treswell  in    1584.     We  will 
now  use  Mr.  Gotcli's  own  words  : 

"  The  accompanying  phii I  of  tlu;  lay-out  of  Holdoiiln'  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  surroundings  of  .the  larger  Elizahetlian  houses.  The  road 
between  two  villages  ran  along  the  north  side  of  the  park,  A,  and  from 
this  road  branched  another  one  which  led  up  to  the  house.  While  it 
traversed  the  park  it  was  allowed  to  wind  according  to  the  utuhdations 


FIG.   4. — THK    LAY    OUT. 


of  the  ground,  but  when  it  came  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the 
lodge  it  was  made  perfectly  straight,  and  so  ran  through  the  midst  of 
*  the  green  ' — '  a  large,  long,  straight,  fair  way,'  as  Lord  Burghley 
called  it.  It  led  directly  to  the  porter's  lodge,  N,  which  was  a  building 
separate  from  the  house,  and  self-contained,  and  it  passeti  the  long 
range  of  stabling  on  the  right,  M.  The  porter's  lodge  opened  into  the 
first  court,  the  '  base  court,'  B,  as  it  was  called,  walled  round,  and 
■entered  on  its  two  sides  by  large  gateways.^     At  the  further  end  of  the 

'  Still  existing  and  dated  1583. 
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Ijase  court  stood  tlic  liouse,  C,  raised  a  few  steps  above  tlic  f^cneral  level, 
where  Lord  Ijiiri^hley  'found  a  great  magniticeiice  in  the  front  or 
front  pieces  of  the  house,  and  so  every  part  answeralAe  to  other,  to 
aHure  liking.'  The  house  was  built  round  two  great  courts,  the  first 
128  feet  by  104  feet,  comparal)le  in  point  of  size  to  those  at  Hampton 
Court,  anil  a  good  deal  more  intricate  in  detail.  To  the  nortli  of  the 
house  itself  were  two  walled  gardens,  of  nearly  an  acre  each,  D,  and 
beyond  these  were  spinneys  or  small  woods,  and  the  little  village  with 
its  inn.  The  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  sloped  pretty 
steeply  away,  and  was  laid  out  in  a  series  of  terraces,  F.  At  the  top  of 
these,  and  Hanking  the  whole  length  of  the  base  court,  the  house,  and 
the  orchard  beyond,  ran  a  liroad  straight  path.  In  the  midst  of  the 
terraces  a  great  platform,  E,  was  run  out  at  the  level  of  this  long  path, 
containing  a  rosery  laid  out  with  paths  in  a  simple  geometrical 
pattern.  At  the  foot  of  the  terraces  lay  fishponds,  L,  amid  orchard  trees, 
and,  in  a  small  enclosure  of  its  own,  the  church,  K.  Close  to  the  church 
was  the  site  of  the  old  manor  house,  11,  the  home  of  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton's  fathers,  which  he  found  far  too  insignificant  a  dwelling  for 
the  Lord  Chancellor."'     G  indicates  the  pleasant  mounts. 

From  tlie  testimony  of  Norden,  Camden,  Lord 
Burghley  and  other  contemporaries  of  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  house  was 
accurately  described  as  "a  fair  pattern  of  stately  and 
magnificent  building,  making  a  fair  glorious  show.  On 
a  most  craggye  and  unprofitable  grounde "  terraces 
were  thrown  up,  rock  excavated,  wide  shining  stews  and 
tangs  formed,  and  with  much  damming  and  blasting 
the  palace  presently  arose,  dominating  the  wide  pleasant 
valley.  Less  irregular  than  Bin-ghley,  less  extravagant 
in  its  Tedescan  details  than  Wollaton,  less  rambling 
than  Kirby,  or  Audley  End,  and  less  refined  than  Longleat, 
Holdenby  surpassed  them  all  in  the  beauty  of  its  material, 
a  fine  oolite  known  as  Ketton  stone,  in  the  dignity  of  its 
position,  and  the  regularity  of  its  "  lay-out."  It  was 
certainly,  as  was  said  by  Sir  Thomas  Heneage  writing  to 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton  from  Holdenby,  July  5th,  1583, 
"  the  best  house  that  hath  been  built  in  this  age  "  ;  he 
added  eight  days  later,  "  I  will  say,  as  I  think,  that,  for 
a  gentleman's  dwelling  of  most  honour  and  estimation,  it 
is  the  best  and  most  considerate  built  house  that  yet 
mine  eyes  have  ever  seen  "  ;  and,  as  Norden  aflirmed, 
"  so  beautiful  that  it  may  well  delight  a  prince."  The 
House  was  surrounded  by  a  park  of  five  hundred  acres, 
stocked  A^ith  red  and  fallow  deer,  and  wild  cattle  ;  there 

'   Early  Eenaissance  Architecture  in  England,  75. 
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was  "  a  large  warren  of  conyes  "  hard  Ijy,  and  "  aboiite 
the  house  greate  store  of  hares,"  sounding  ratlier 
detrimental  to  the  flower  gardens. 

When  Anne  of  Denmark  came  from  Scotland,  June  20th, 
1603,  she  rested  for  the  night  at  Holdenby,  June  24th,  and 
"  took  a  Survey  of  the  House,"  going  on  the  next  day  to 
Sir  Ilobert  Spencer  at  Althorp,  where  a  Masque  by  Ben 
Jonson  was  performed.  In  a  speech  by  "  Nobody," 
introducing  a  morris  of  Clowns,  Sir  Christopher  Hatton, 
who  had  been  dead  for  thirteen  years,  is  thus  referred 
to: 

They  come  to  see  and  to  be  seen, 

And  though  they  dance  before  the  Queen, 

There's  none  of  these  doth  hope  to  come  by 

Wealth  to  build  another  Holmby  ; 

All  these  dancing  days  are  done, 

Men  must  now  have  more  than  one 

Grace  to  build  their  fortunes  on. 

No  one  would  have  dared  to  say  as  much  in  the  late 
queen's  time  ! 

James  I.  came  to  Holdenby  in  1608,  when  Bishop 
Andrewes  preached  before  him  on  August  5th,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Gowry  Conspiracy,  from  the  significant  text 
1  Sam.  xxvi,  8,  9.  He  was  here  also  two  years  later, 
with  the  queen,  the  bishop  again  preaching  on  the  same 
happy  deliverance,  from  the  text  1  Chron.  xvii,  22.  The 
king  stayed  at  Holdenby  again  in  1614,  in  1616  and  in 
1618.  In  the  prospect  of  the  visit  of  1608,  and 
characteristic  of  the  wants  of  the  court  at  that  time,  great 
additions  were  made  to  the  brewing  vessels  and  utensils, 
so  the  spring  beer  would  have  been  plentiful  and  in  good 
order. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  in  July,  1626,  Charles  I. 
expelled  all  his  queen's  French  attendants,  the 
"Monsers"  as  they  were  styled,  to  the  number  of  four 
hundred,  on  account  of  their  "  unreverent  "  behaviour, 
and  in  spite  of  the  anger  and  tears  of  the  queen,  then  a 
petulant  beauty  of  eighteen.  This  gives  an  idea  of  the 
vastness  of  royal  establishments,  and  the  capacity  of  the 
houses,  and  their  dependencies,  which  could  receive  them. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  fresh  arrangements  were  made. 
Henrietta  Maria  was  allowed  a  bishop,  ten  priests  and  a 
confessor  ;  certain  French  personal  attendants  and  serving 
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AYomeii,  Jiiid  "all  the  officers  of  the  moiitli  and  of  the 
«4'()l)]et  are  to  he  French."  The  concession  was  timely  and 
kind,  Tlie  king  was  passionately  attached  to  his  wife, 
and  we  know  from  his  own  words  in  tlie  last  and  touching 
farewell  with  the  iiuiocent  "  sweet  hart,"  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  at  Whitehall,  that  his  tliouglits  "  never 
strayed  from  her  for  a  moment." 

The  queen  was  at  Holdenhy  in  1G27,  no  doubt  attended 
by  all  her  Frencli  retainers.  The  king  was  here  in  1634, 
and  in  1036,  with  the  (jueen,  who  stayed  on  for  some 
time.  During  these  sojourns  even  the  great  capacity  of 
the  House  must  have  been  fully  taxed,  for  royal  state  was 
kept  up,  as  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  when,  as  we  may 
gather  from  Paul  Hentzner's  Itinerary,  it  must  have 
reached  its  climax.  For  instance,  at  Holdenby,  the 
"  'say"  was  given,  and  the  cup  served  on  the  knee,  and 
all  the  state  ceremonies  of  ancient  days  observed.  It  is 
further  gathered  from  letters  written  to  Pome  from 
Northampton,  by  two  Italian  priests,  who  had  visited 
Henrietta  Maria  at  Holdenby,  towards  the  end  of  1636, 
that  she  had  in  the  House  her  own  private  chapel,  of 
which  the  iittino;s  and  services  caused  much  local  comment. 
An  interesting  account  is  given  of  the  pretty  uncon- 
ventional ways  of  the  impulsive  Catholic  daughter  of  the 
illustrious  Huguenot  king,  then  in  tliB  heyday  of  her 
beauty  and  happiness  at  Holdenby,  "Great  Gloriana," 
the  subject  thirty-three  years  later  of  the  impassioned 
Oration  of  Bossuet. 

It  was,  therefore,  to  a  well-kno\^m  and  favourite  spot 
that  the  monarch  was  brought  in  1647,  arriving  on 
February  15th,  "in  white  weather."  The  omen  was 
inauspicious.  It  will  be  remembered  that  exactly  two 
years  later  "  the  White  King  "  was  borne  obscurely  to 
his  grave  at  Windsor,  devoid  of  the  rites  of  the  church 
to  which  he  was  so  attached,  under  a  black  velvet  pall 
that  was  blanched  with  snow. 

The  king,  with  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners,  left 
Newcastle  on  the  ominous  date  of  January  30th,  1647, 
escorted  by  nine  hundred  horse  and  dragoons,  who  were 
subsequently  quartered  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
In  a  scarce  tiact,  entitled  "  Gallant  News  for  London 
from  His  Majesties  Poyal  Court  at  Holmby,"  it  is  stated 
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that  "  There  were  great  tryiimph  at  Northampton  upon 
Tuesday  last,  when  the  tydings  were  brought  tliat  liis 
Majesty  were  neere  Hohnby,  the  Bells  rang,  and  the 
greet  Guns  went  of,  insomuch,  that  a  gallant  echo  made 
its  appeal  at  IIolml)y,  and  the  sound  thereof  did  much 
rejoice  his  Majesties  Heart."  On  the  king's  arrival  at 
Holdenhy  we  are  further  informed  that  "  there  was  a 
gallant  guard  appointed  for  his  Majesty  to  passe  by,  who 
entred  in  at  the  great  Court  Gate,  being  accompanied  by 
the  Commissioners^  of  both  Kingdoms  "  ;  and  that  the 
king  "  entred  the  house  in  great  tryumph,  and  in  a  most 
sumptuous  maner."'' 

Tlie  preparations  made  by  the  commissioners  for  the 
reception  of  the  king  were  of  the  fullest  kind.  All  the 
officers  of  the  Household  were  in  their  places,  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Chamber,  the  pages,  the  grooms,  the  ushers^ 
the  waiters,  the  officials  of  the  kitchen,  cellar,  buttery, 
pantry,  pastry,  spicery,  confectionery,  napery,  and  other 
departments,  and  the  array  of  household  servants — but 
only  one  laundress— all  were  in  their  appointed  order, 
and  in  the  ample  and  beautiful  house  all  were  accommo- 
dated, as  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  says,  "  with  all  things 
needful."'  In  addition,  room  was  found  for  the  com- 
missioners, their  chaplains,  gentlemen,  attendants,  and 
others,  and  as  the  same  author  and  eyewitness  reports, 
"  all  within  the  King's  House  without  straitning  ;  and 
all  the  Tables  were  as  well  furnished  as  they  used  to  be 
when  his  Majesty  was  in  a  peaceful  and  flourishing 
State."* 

In  this  great  establishment  the  king,  when  he  dined 
and  supped,  "always  said  Grace  himself,  standing  under 
the  State."  This  appears  to  have  been  a  movable  canopy. 
And  "  every  Sunday  the  King  sequestred  himself  to  his 
private  Devotion."*  His  own  chaplains  were  denied  him, 
and  he  stiffly  refused  to  assent  to  Presbyterianism  and 
conform  to  the  new  directory ;  to  attend  the  services  iu 

^  They  were  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  -    Gallant   Xens,    etc.,  Mfmorials  of 

Bazil,   Earl    of    Denbigh,   and   Edward,  Holdenhy,  nt  sup.,  pt.  ii,  p.  xxxiij. 

Lord  Montagu,  on  the  part  of  the  Lords;  ^  ^fetnoirs  of  Ike  Last.  Tiro  Years  of 

and  Sir  John  Coke,  Sir  John  Holland,  the   Reign    of    King     Charles    I.,     15. 

Sir     Walter     Earle,     and     ^^ir     James  (Edit.  1813.) 

Harrington,     Paronets ;     John     Crewe,  ■•  Ibid.,  16. 

Esq.,    and    JMajor-General    Browne,    on  ^  Hid.,  17. 
the  part  of  the  Commons. 
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the  chapel,  wliere  the  coiiiinisKioiiers'  cliaplaiiis  officiated, 
or  to  permit  them  to  say  gi'ace  before  liim.  And  it  is 
certain  that  the  Kinii'  would  not  have  fonnd  the  services 
in  Holdenby  church  such  as  he  could  ]ia\'e  approved  of. 
He  obtained  no  answer  to  his  pathetic  appeals  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  for  the  })resence  of  some  of  his 
chaplains  whom  he  so  "  esteemed  and  reverenced,"  and 
the  conscientious  monarch  thus  bereft,  in  the  hour  of  his 
need,  of  the  consolation  which  for  him  meant  so  much, 
"  sequestred  himself  to  his  private  Devotion."  Doubtless 
in  some  of  those  hoiu'S  of  "  Solitudes  and  Sufferings"  he 
pondered  over  the  "  Penitentiall  Meditations  and  Vows 
at  Holmbey,"^  which  find  a  place  in  the  Eikon  Basilike. 
It  presents  a  sad  and  melancholy  picture. 

The  assay  of  the  viands,  and  the  serving  of  the  cujj  and 
of  the  covered  dislies  on  the  knee,  was  carried  out  wqth 
the  ancient  regal  formality  at  Holdenby.  But  all  the 
accustomed  court  state  ceased  when  the  king  came  to 
St.  James's  and  his  trial  was  determined  on.  The 
absence  of  these  ceremonials  w^ere,  as  Herbert  puts  it, 
**  an  uncooth  sight  unto  the  King,"'"^  who  felt  it  deeply. 

More  particularly  with  regard  to  the  king's  manner  of 
life,  the  same  author  tells  us  that  he  "  would  walk  oft 
in  the  garden  at  Holmby  with  one  or  other  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  in  regard  there  was  no  Bowling- 
Green  then  w^ell  kept  at  Holmby,  the  King  would 
sometimes  ride  to  Harrowden,  a  House  of  the  Lord 
Vaux's  about  nine  miles  off,  where  there  was  a  good 
Bowling-Green,  with  Gardens,  Groves,  and  Walks  that 
afforded  much  pleasure.  And  other  wdiiles  to  Althorpe, 
a  fair  House  about  two  or  three  miles  from  Holmby, 
belonging  to  the  Lord  Spencer,  now  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
where  also  there  w^as  a  Green  well  kept."'' 

King  Charles  showed  himself  gracious  and  affable  to 
the  people  in  Northamptonshire,  wdio  flocked  to  him  to 
be  touched  for  the  Evil. 

Herbert  tells  us  further  that  "  His  Majesty,  during  his 
Stay  at  Holmby,  such  times  as  he  did  not  ride  abroad 
for  Refreshment,  would  walk  in  the  long  Gravel- Walk 
in  the  Garden ;  where  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  was  ofttimes 

•  Reprinted  in  Memo-lain  of  Sold  en-  ^  Herbert,  ul  sup.,  157. 

hy,  ut  .tup.,  p.  Ixxiij.  ^  Herbert,  nf  sup.,  18. 
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with  tlie  King,  and,  not  without  some  Difficulty,  lield 
pace  with  him,  his  Majesty  beuig  quick  and  lively  in  his 
Motion.  And  other  times  with  others  of  the  Com- 
missioners, but  most  with  Major-General  Browne,  with 
whom  tlie  King  was  pleased  to  discourse  often.  And 
whensoever  the  King  thus  recreated  himself,  he  never 
had  above  one  in  Company,  the  rest  keeping  at  a 
becoming  Distance  in  some  other  part  of  the  Privy- 
Garden.'" 

The  "  Long  "  or  "  King's  Walk"  on  which  the  troubled 
monarch  paced  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards,  crowns 
the  succession  of  terraces.  Nature,  in  her  healing  mood, 
has  lono'  since  covered  the  OTavel  with  the  greensward. 
The  straight  platform,  perhaps,  after  that  at  Windsor, 
the  most  historic  walk  in  England,  is  three  hundred  and 
twenty  yards  long  and  eight  yards  wide.  It  has 
unfortunately  been  disregarded  in  modern  days  and 
broken  into,  where  it  crosses  the  plateau,  in  the  laying 
out  of  the  new  gardens  (Plate  VIIl). 

The  halting  Lord  Chamberlain  was  Philip,  fourth  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  one  of  the  greatest  noblemen  of  the  king- 
dom, he  who  married  that  intrepid  lady,  Anne  Clifibrd, 
whose  name  long  sounded  as  a  trumpet  blast  in  wide 
districts  of  the  north. ^ 

Very  little  beyond  what  may  be  gathered  from  Thorpe's 
Plan  can  be  determined  with  regard  to  the  interior  of 
the  house.  Norden  only  describes  the  Hall,  in  which  he 
says  :  "  There  are  raised  three  Peramides,^  very  high, 
standing  instead  of  a  Shryne,  the  midst  whereof  ascendeth 
unto  the  Poofe  of  the  Hawll,  the  other  two  equal  with 
the  syde  Walls  of  the  same  Hawll ;  and  on  them  are 
depainted  the  Armes  of  all  the  Gentlemen  of  the  same 
Shire,  and  of  all  the  Noblemen  of  this  lande."* 

Lord  Burghley  stayed  one  night  at  Holdenby  on 
August  9th,  1579.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  could  not 
be  there  to  receive  him,  because  leave  of  absence  was 

'  Herbert,  ut  sup.,  23.  ^  Portions  of   tliese  are  preserved  at 

-  She   was    the    only   cliilcl    of    that  Holdenby  House, 
striking  character  George  Clifford,  Earl  *  Specidi  Britanniae  Para  altera ;  or 

of    Cumberland,    Champion    of    Queen  a  Delineation  of  Northamptonshire,  by 

Elizabeth.     See  ArchaeologicalJounial,  the    Travayle  of    John    Norden    in    the 

vol.  Ivi,  p.  187,  Sept.,  1899,    paper  on  year   mdcx,    quoted    m    Memorials    of 

Samuel  Daniel  and  Anne  Clifford,  by  the  Holdenby,  ut  sup.,  p.  xxiij. 
writer. 
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not  obtaiiial)lo  from  liis   Iniperlous  mistress.      The  house, 
then  hardly  finished — "this  goodly  perfect,  tliongh   not 
perfected,  work,"  found  great  favour  with  the  minister, 
who    was    particularly    struck    with    the    stately    ascent 
"  from  the  hall  to  the  great  chamber."     This  saloon  must 
have  been  on  the  first  floor,  in  the  centre  of  the  south  front, 
i^nmedlately   over  the  chapel,  and  forming   part   of  the 
suite  of  state  rooms  known  as  the  King's  Lodgings,  which 
continued  westward  along  the  fagade.    The  Great  Chamber 
appeared    to    Lord    Burghley    as    so    "  answerable    with 
largeness  and  lightsomeness,  that  truly  a  Momus  could 
find  no  fault."      It  was  lighted  by  a  triple  window  of 
remarkable  character,  running  up  through  all  the  stories 
of  the  house,   such   a  constructional  effort  as  a  modern 
architect    would,    perhaps,    hardly   be    bold    enough    to 
project,  even   on   paper,  in  these  degenerate   days !     It 
must  have  been  a  magnificent  room,  and,  apart  from  the 
consideration    of    the    usual    carved   and   moulded    oak 
fittings,    the    flat    or    coved   plaster    ceilings    rich    with 
"knot"  or  strap  work,  and   the  "many  costly  and  rare 
chimney  pieces  "^  of  this  regal  suite,  one  thinks  naturally, 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  rooms,  of  walls  hung  with 
brocades  "  of  silk  and  silver,"  like  Imogen's  chamber  ;  of 
others   covered   with   storied   arras  or  tapestry  from  the 
looms  of  the   Low  Countries,  and   depicting  now  pagan 
mythology,    now    Biblical    pieces ;    of  embossed   leather 
hangings  from  Cordova,   brilliant  with  gold,  silver,  and 
colours.       As  to   furniture,  there  must  have  been  side- 
boards of  degrees,  after  the  mediaeval  manner,  displaying 
plenishings  of  plate,  and  "  cupboards"  of  gltxsses  facon  de 
Venise,   perhaps  diamond-etched,   after   the  king's    own 
heart,  by  one  of  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Dutch 
gentlewomen,  Anna,  Maria,  or  Gertrude  Roemer  Visscher. 
And,  we  may  be  sure,  masterpieces  of  armour  embossed 
and  damascened  by  the  Negrolis  and  Colmans.     Imagina- 
tion contemplates  in  the  panelled  royal  rooms  and  closets 
at  Holdenby  "  painted  tables,"  "  stained  cloths,"  "  large  as 
ye  life,"  or  "  done  after  ye  quick,"  and  many  a  "  history 
piece "    on    the    oak   walls ;    inlaid    Florentine   cabinets ; 
"  purslane "    from    far  Cathay  ;  foot  cloths  from  Persia, 
and    ponderous    native-made    oak    tables    spread    with 

*  Specialised  in  the  Parliamentary  Surrey  of  1650. 
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"  Turkey  work,"  such  as  My  tens  and  Van  Somer  loved 
to  depict.  Alono-side  of  these  refinements  must  have 
been  chambers  deeply  panelled  and  inlaid  with  ebony, 
ivory,  and  walinit  ;  canopied  velvet  and  beplumed 
bedsteads  :  barbarous  angular  oak  chairs  covered  with 
priceless  damasks  and  fringed  with  silk  or  gold  ;  comfort- 
less joint  stools,  and  hard  oak  benches.  As  to  classic  art 
in  marble,  we  know  from  an  inventory  that  the  king 
liad  a  number  of  busts  at  Holdenby,  which  were  sold 
after  his  death. ^  The  more  valuable  objects  had 
evidently  been  seized  before. 

Of  the  probable  use  of  the  rooms  on  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  south  front,  we  have  no  knowledge,  save 
that  behind  them,  as  we  gather  from  Thorpe's  plan,  ran 
the  gallery  of  T  shape,  140  feet  long  and  22  feet  wide, 
with  bay  windows  looking  into  the  first  court,  and  at  its 
east  end.  It  returned  half-way  down,  of  the  same  width, 
advancing  to  two  great  windows  in  the  south  front. 
This  must  also  have  been  a  noble  apartment,  and 
Herbert  tells  us  that  the  king  used  to  walk  in  it  for 
exercise.  The  Queen's  Lodgings  were  on  the  north  side 
of  the  house. 

Like  the  hall,  and  the  great  chamber,  the  gallery  was 
a  constant  feature  in  the  large  Renaissance  houses.  It 
was  the  common  room  where  the  family  could  assemble, 
and  the  children  played  their  games  ;  and  here  stood 
chests  and  trunks,  hence  the  name  of  the  "  trunk 
gallery " ;  it  served  the  same  uses  as  the  mediaeval 
cloisters  in  monastic  establishments.  For  the  purpose  of 
comparison  :  there  is  a  splendid  gallery,  forty  years  later 
in  date  than  Holdenby,  at  Aston  Hall,  140  feet  long  and 
18  feet  wide,  with  a  rich  plaster  ceiling  and  beautiful 
panelled  walls  ;  the  gallery  at  Kirby  is  150  feet  long,  and 
only  1 6  feet  wide  ;  and  that  at  Haddon  110  feet  long, 
and  17  feet  wide,  broken  by  three  wide  projecting 
bays. 

Thus  it  was  at  least  among  sumptuous  surroundings 
that  the  king  in  his  lonely  state,  "  every  Sunday  seques- 
tred  himself  to  his  private  Devotion,  and  all  other  days 
in  the  Week  spent  two  or  three  hours  in  Heading,  and 

'  An  Inventory  of  Goods  belonfjiug  to       Memorials      of     Holdenby ,     ut     -sup., 
tlie     late     King     at     Holmby     House,       p.  xxviij. 
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other  pious  Exercises,"  his'  favourite  authors  at  Holdenby 
being  Aiidrewes's  Sermons,  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity, 
Shakespeare,  Herbert,  and  translations  of  Ariosto  and 
Tasso. 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Holdenby,  Charles 
I.  entered  into  negotiations  with  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. His  first  messag-e  concerned  his  desire  to  have  the 
attendance  of  some  of  his  cliaplains,  for  the  exercise  of 
his  conscience,  and  the  assistance  of  his  judgment  regard- 
ing the  present  religious  differences.  This  requisition 
and  another  on  the  same  subject  three  weeks  later,  were 
taken  no  notice  of.  Six  weeks  after  there  seemed  a 
prospect  of  "a  safe  and  well-grounded  peace "  being 
arrived  at.  The  king  then  agreed  to  certain  important 
concessions,  and  desired  a  personal  conference.  In  the 
midst  of  the  vacillating  deliberations  of  the  parliament, 
as  to  the  disposal  of  the  king's  person,  he  was  suddenly 
snatched  from  them  by  the  daring  of  Cornet  Joyce  and 
placed  in  the  charge  of  the  army. 

It  was  on  June  2nd  that  a  j)arty  of  seven  hundred 
horse,  selected  from  every  regiment  and  "  obscurely 
headed,"  arrived  at  Kingsthorpe,  four  miles  from 
Holdenby ;  they  rested  on  Harlestone  Heath,  and 
intelligence  being  brought  to  the  commissioners,  the 
gates  were  closed,  the  king's  guard  doubled,  and  pre- 
parations made  for  defence.  During  the  night  the  troops 
advanced,  and  surrounded  Holdenby  House,  and  at 
daybreak  their  leader,  Cornet  Joyce  drew  up  his  forces  at 
the  back  of  the  house.  The  king's  troops  fraternised 
with  their  old  comrades,  and  opened  the  gates.  Colonel 
Graves,  the  governor,  fearing  capture,  on  the  advice  of 
the  commissioners,  reluctantly  fled.  Joyce  set  the  guard 
and  posted  the  sentinels,  assuring  the  commissioners  at 
noon  that  their  orders  given  to  him  would  be  carried  out 
consistent  with  the  king's  safety.  A  period  of  tran- 
quillity ensued,  but  understanding  later  that  Graves  had 
gone  for  succour,  Joyce  determined  that  the  king  should 
be  removed  without  delay.  At  midnight  he  forced  his 
way,  pistol  in  hand,  into  the  royal  bedchamber,  and 
announced  his  intention.  To  this  the  sovereign  finally 
consented,  provided  that  the  assurances  given  by  Joyce 
were  confirmed  by  the  soldiers  under  his  command. 
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On  the  following  morning  at  six  o'clock  Joyce  drew  up 
his  forces  in  the  base  court,  facing  the  east  window  of  the 
gallery.  The  king  descended  from  his  chamber,  and 
addressed  the  party  at  some  length,  standing  on  the  top 
of  the  steps  of  the  grand  entrance.^  He  required  to 
know  under  what  commission  Joyce  was  acting.  "It  is 
behind  me,"  replied  the  Cornet,  indicating  the  soldiers. 
"  It  is,"  said  Charles,  who  had  the  pleasant  courtesy, 
and,  at  times  the  happy  tact  of  a  Stuart,  "  in  fair 
characters,  and  well  written,  legible  without  spelling." 
Finally,  on  the  King's  proposal,  it  was  decided  that  he 
should  be  taken  to  Newmarket,  and  Lord  Montagu,  hold- 
ing in  his  hand  the  ^\Titten  authority  of  parliament  to  the 
commissioners,  for  the  care  of  the  king,  asked  whether 
the  soldiers  sanctioned  Joyce's  proposition.  They  w^ere 
inianimous.  So  there  was  no  alternative,  and  on  that 
day,  June  4th,  1647,  the  four  months  of  historic  captivity 
came  to  an  abrupt  end.  And  Charles  I.  w^ent  from 
Holdenby  House,  stage  by  stage,  and  step  by  step  to  the 
scaffold,  to  which  his  political  obliquity  had  fore-doomed 
him.  But  he  possessed  the  true  spirit  of  his  race.  "  I 
fear  not  death,"  he  said  on  the  memorable  occasion. 
"  Death  is  not  terrible  to  me,  I  bless  my  God  I  am 
jDrepared."  Are  not  these  things  wi'itten  with  faithful- 
ness and  pathos  in  the  pages  of  the  Royalist  Classic, 
the  narrative  of  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  he  who  could  not 
trust  his  heart  "  to  endure  the  sifflit  of  that  Violence 
they  upon  the  Scaffold  would  offer  the  King,"  the 
shedding  of  the  dark  stream  which  floated  Charles  II.  to 
the  throne ;  the  deed  of  a  determined  and  avenging 
minority,  and  injurious  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

From  the  chivalry  at  Whitehall  to  the  doomed  house 
at  Holdenby  is  truly  bathos.  The  Parliament  decreed 
its  downfall,  and  two  years  after  the  king's  departure, 
under  the  evil  auspices  of  a  "  roundhead "  Yorkshire 
speculator,  the  evidences  of  Hatton's  munificence  and 
Thorpe's  genius  were  soon  dispersed  over  Northampton- 

^  "  Tlie  Perfect  Narration  betwixt  liis  liouse,  Joyce  facing  him  at  tlieir  foot. 

Majesty    and     Cornet    George   Joyce,"  Tbe    exact  spot  where  the  memorable 

written  by  Lord  Montagu,  was  read  in  interview  took  place  being  thus  known 

the    House    of   Peers,    June    10.    1647.  it   seems  desirable  that  a  stone    should 

This  statement,  shows    that    the    king  be  placed  there  recording  the  fact. 
stood  upon  the  top  of  the  steps  of  the 
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shire.  So  had  it  been  centuries  before,  when  Hadrian's 
great  barrier  was  treated  as  a  stone  quarry,  and  as  at 
the  sixteenth  century  upheaval,  stately  monastic  build- 
ings were  scattered  l)roadcast  in  countless  districts. 

In  a  Parliamentary  Survey  ot'Holdenby,  made;  in  1G50, 
preparatory  to  its  sale  and  destruction,  tlie  following 
description  of  tlie  garden  is  given  : 

*'  On  the  south  syde  of  the  saide  Mtinsioii  House  is  a  pleasant, 
spacious,  and  liaire  Garden,  adorned  with  severall  long  Walkes, 
Mounts,  Arl)ors,  and  seats,  with  curious  delightfull  Knotts,  and  in 
which  (jrarden  are  many  ftrnite  trees  of  divers  kinds  ;  on  the  south  of 
the  said  Garden  is  a  large  Orchard,  well  planted,  commonly  called  the 
Lower  Orchard,  sett  artificially  in  W^alkes  with  seveial  Ascents,  and  in 
the  said  Orchard  are  Six  fhsh-ponds,  well  stored ;  on  the  west  of  the 
aforesaid  Garden,  lyeth  another  Orchard^  comonly  called  the  Upper 
Orchard,  planted  with  several  ffrute  trees,  and  in  it  a  long  shady 
Walke  ;  on  the  north  syde  of  the  said  Orchard  is  a  large  Bowling 
Alley,  and  on  the  north  and  west  of  the  said  Bowling  Alley,  are  two 
Walkes  artificially  set  with  well  grown  trees,  and  in  the  north  west 
corner  of  the  said  Walks  there  is  a  pleasant  Mountt;  on  the  west  syde 
of  the  aforesaid  Garden  and  Upper  Orchard,  are  two  Spinneys,  well 
set  and  grown  with  Ashes,  and  in  them  variety  of  delightful  \^^^,lkes 
and  on  the  east  side  of  the  said  Spynneys,  is  a  ffaire  Water  House, 
with  a  very  large  Cisterne,  into  which  water  is  conveied  by  several 
leaden  Pipis,  from  Sundry  Heades,  which  serves  the  whole  House  and 
all  the  Offices  thereunto  belonging."' 

It  may  be  noticed  how  much  the  compiler  of  a  cold 
formal  survey  and  appraisement,  for  sale  and  destruction, 
was  carried  away  by  the  beauty  of  the  place.  He 
estimated  the  value  of  the  house  and  offices  as  they 
stand,  at  £6,000,  and  the  site  of  the  house  when  cleared 
at  twenty  shillings  a  year.  The  Pleasant  Mount  par- 
ticularised remains,  and  there  is  another  east  of  the 
gardens,  below  the  terraces. 

The  Survey  mentions  in  the  description  of  the  House 
that  there  were  "  four  maofnificent  towers  or  turi-ets  "  in 
the  four  corners  of  the  fii'st  court.  Such  tow^ers  are 
faintly  shown  on  Treswell's  plan  of  the  lay-out. 
Unless  this  drawing  is  merely  a  surveyor's  conventional 
palace,  one  would  say  that  Holdenby  resembled  Burghley 
in  the  general  treatrnent  of  its  outlines. 

In  the  county  town  long  remained  three  houses,  of 
which    the    origin    is   unmistakable.     They   escaped  the 

'  Memori'ils  of  Holdenhii,  ui  sup.,  p.  viij. 
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Great  Fire  of  1675,  but  were  removed  some  years  ago. 
One  of  them  was  known  as  "  Little  H()hnl)y."  We  have 
tlieir  accurate  presentments  in  tlie  late  Mr.  E.  Pretty's 
drawino-s.^  Figs.  5,  6,  7.  By  taking  tlie  cohniiniated 
portions  shown,  together  with  Thorpe's  plan,  and  Stukely's 
sketch,  by  a  process  of  reduplication,  we  can  form  an  exact 
idea  of  the  facades  of  Holdenby  House,  and  from  this 
material  the  principal  parts  of  the  great  building  could 
be  reproduced  on  paper.  There  remains  a  house  at  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  Market  Square,  Northampton, 
of  which  some  of  the  stone  work  may  have  come  from 
Holdenby.  It  bears  several  coats  of  arms,  and  the 
expressive  motto  of  the  ancient  princely  family  of  Meyrick  : 

HEB    DDUW    HEB    DDIM    DDUW    A    DIGON,    "  without    God 

without  everything,  God  and  enough."  In  this  manner 
Holdenby  House,  with  its  proverbial  brightness,"  passed 
away,  as  Beranger  might  have  put  it : 

Comme  une  etoile  qui  file, 
Qui  file,  file,  et  disparait. 

This  essay  may  fitly  end  with  the  churchyard.  Thanks 
to  the  refinement  of  the  present  possessors  of  the  ancient 
Holdenby  and  Hatton  estate  here,  the  sacred  acre  is  an 
ideally  beautiful  spot,  secluded  below  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton's  plateau,  "  far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble 
strife,"  and  appropriately  surrounded  by  a  wall  formed, 
in  the  main,  of  sculptured  Ketton  stones  from  the  House, 
set  up  by  Mr.  Amiand.  Here  are  many  memorials  of  the 
Clifden,  Hartshorne,  and  Alderson  families,  which, 
together  with  the  deathless  historic  aroma  of  the  place, 
may,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  form  further  worthy  objects 
of  pilgrimage  for  wayfaring  antiquaries,  long  after  we 
have  passed  away. 

'  These  drawings  form   part   of   the  rise    to  the  local  proverb,  still   in   iise, 

bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  M.  H.  Bloxam  "as    briglit    as    Hohnby."     We    gather 

to  Rugby  School  and  are  here  reproduced  exactly  -what  the  glass  at  Holdenby  was 

by  the  obliging  courtesy  of  the  Head  like  from  that  still   existing   at    Ivirby 

Master.  Hall.     It  was  cylinder-made,  of  a  pale 

^  The  south  front  of  Holdenby  House  sea-green  tint,  and  had  many  striations, 

contained  a  row  of  twenty-three   great  "  blebs,"    or    bubbles    in    it,    and    the 

four-light     niullioned     and     transomed  inequality   of    surface    whicli    added    so 

windows,      separated      by      Corinthian  much  to  the  brilliancy  of  its  appearance 

columns,  the  whole  forming  so  great  a  in  the  sun.     See   Old  Enc/lish   Glasses, 

display  of  glass  surfaces  as  to  have  given  1897,  212,  by  the  writer. 
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FIG.    1. — REMAINS    OF    PILLAEED    HTPOCAUST. 


Fia.    2. — SLAB   WITH    EEPEESENTATION    OF   A    LEGIOyAEY    STAXDAED. 


TPIE    COEBKIDGE    EXCAVATIONS,    1907. 
Bj-    R.    H.    FOKSTEE. 

These  excavations  were  continued  from  July  to  October, 
1907,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  C  L.  Woolley, 
M.A.,  with  satisfactory  results.  A  portion  of  the  main 
road  to  the  town  from  the  south,  close  to  the  site  of  the 
northern  abutment  of  the  bridge,  was  carefully  examined, 
remains  of  three  distinct  periods  being  found.  As  else- 
where, the  earliest  road  was  the  best,  and  its  continuous 
lines  of  massive  kerb  stones  were  very  striking  ;  the 
third  road,  which  lay  about  four  feet  above  the  first,  was 
of  very  poor  quality,  and  probably  dates  from  the  middle 
or  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century. 

The  large  house  in  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  town, 
which  was  partly  uncovered  in  1906,  has  been  completely 
explored,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  at  the 
north-east  corner.  Here,  again,  the  remains  belonged  to 
several  periods,  but  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
St.  John  Hope  an  intelligible  plan  has  been  made  out, 
showing  a  building  of  considerable  size,  with  returns  at 
the  east  and  west  ends,  enclosing  what  seem  to  have 
been  a  series  of  open  courts.  In  its  later  stages  the 
house  had  a  northern  and  a  southern  corridor,  and  under 
a  portion  of  the  latter  was  a  small  pillared  hypocaust, 
Plate  I,  fig.  1,  while  the  remains  of  other  hypocausts  of  a 
rougher  description  occurred  in  some  of  the  western 
rooms. 

Adjoining  the  north  side  of  the  house  were  the  remains 
of  an  open  court,  in  the  centre  of  which,  at  an  early 
period,  there  had  been  a  fine  cistern  lined  with  ojnis 
signinum,  but  later  this  had  been  filled  up  and  a  wall 
built  across  it.  Amongst  the  debris  which  had  been 
used  for  this  purpose  was  found  a  sculptured  group  of  a 
lion  and  stag,  which  has  attracted  much  attention, 
Plate  n.     The  stag  lies  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and  the 
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lion  stands  on  its  ])ack,  tlie  whole  group  liuvinf^  apparently 
formed  a  Ibinitain,  The  lion's  open  month  is  pierced  at 
the  back  to  admit  a  water-pipe,  and  probably  the  fountain 
played  into  the  cistern  in  \\'hicli  the  sculpture  was  found, 
lo  the  north  of  this  court  was  a  space  which  may 
possibly  have  been  an  open  yard,  but  the  remains 
discovered  were  in  such  confusion  tliat  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  form  any  decided  opinion.  Still  further  up 
the  slope  was  a  range  of  chambers  \\'ith  a  narrow  plat- 
form or  terrace  on  the  south  side.  Beyond  this  line,  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  was  a  space  in  whicli  practically  no 
traces  of  foundations  were  discovered,  but  towards  the 
northern  limit  of  the  reserved  area  ^vere  found  several 
rubbish-pits,  wdiich  produced  terixt  mgillata  and  other 
pottery,  a  quantity  of  fragments  of  large  amphorae,  a 
small  glass  bottle  of  elegant  design,  and  a  bronze  jug. 

Much  important  work  was  also  done  in  an  adjoining 
field  nearer  the  centre  of  the  site.  Here  a  broad  paved 
street  was  found,  showing  the  levels  of  three  successive 
periods,  the  latest  being  probably  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  century,  possibly  of  the  time  of  Theodosius. 
The  excavations  were  mainly  confined  to  the  south  side 
of  this  street,  but  as  most  of  the  buildings  extended 
southwards  into  the  next  field  a  full  investigation  was 
not  possible  ;  one  site,  however,  yielded  important 
results.  In  the  north-west  corner  of  an  earlier  building 
were  the  remains  of  what  had  evidently  been  a  shop  for 
the  sale  of  pottery.  It  had  been  destroyed  by  fire — to 
judge  by  the  evidence  of  the  coins  found  in  it — not 
earlier  than  a.d.  340,  and  a  large  number  of  vessels  were 
found  in  the  burnt  layer  exactly  as  they  had  fallen  when 
the  shelves  collapsed.  The  greater  part  of  the  stock  had 
consisted  of  white  mortaria,  and  there  was  also  a 
quantity  of  thin  brown,  grey,  and  drab  ware  ;  but  the 
most  important  find  consisted  of  the  remains  of  a  number 
of  vessels  of  terra  sigillata,  many  of  which  have  been 
restored.  These  were  mainly  plain,  straight-sided  cups 
and  dishes,  which  apart  from  other  evidence  would,  on 
the  strength  of  their  shapes  and  the  potters'  marks,  have 
been  assigned  to  the  second  century  ;  but  it  seems  fairly 
certain  that  they  were  exposed  for  sale  in  the  shop  in 
Corstopitum  about  the  middle   of  the    fourth    century, 
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and  the  bearing  of  this  fact  on  the  received  opinions  as 
to  tlie  latest  date  of  the  manufacture  of  terra  sigil/ata 
is  Hkely  to  arouse  much  discussion. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  street  two  sites  were 
examined  with  important  results.  On  one  of  these  was 
found  a  large  part  of  a  finely  carved  slab,  bearing  an 
inscription  to  Antoninus  Pius,  set  up  in  a.d.  140  by  the 
Second  Legion  under  Lollius  Urbicus  (Plate  III).  Close 
to  this  was  a  portion  of  another  slab,  on  which  was  a 
representation  of  a  leo-ionary  standard  with  the  inscription 
YEXILLUS/LEG  II  AVG  (Plate  I,  fig.  2).  The  site 
appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  an  important  building, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  fully  excavated  this  year. 
Immediately  to  the  east  were  the  remains  of  a  structure  of 
great  interest,  consisting  of  a  podium  of  large  dressed 
blocks.  In  front  of  this  was  a  tank,  from  which, 
apparently,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  had  drawn  their 
supplies  of  water,  the  slabs  which  formed  the  sides  being 
irregularly  scalloped,  probably  by  the  friction  of  the 
water  vessels.  The  podium  measures  nineteen  feet  from 
east  to  west  along  the  street  front,  and  thirteen  feet  six 
inches  from  north  to  south,  the  northern  corners  being- 
bevelled  ofi:'  above  the  foundation  course.  It  ajDpears  to 
have  been  surrounded  by  a  low  screen  of  pilasters  and 
carved  stone  panels,  and  at  either  side  of  the  front  there 
has  been  a  substantial  pedestal,  probably  for  a  statue. 
The  structure  may  have  supported  a  cistern  for  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  tank,  but  more  work  is  necessary 
before  its  purpose  can  be  definitely  determined.  Near 
the  north  end  were  found  fragments  of  a  small  pediment, 
wliich    had    been    ornamented    with    winded    Victories 

o 

supporting  a  circular  panel  ;  the  latter  had  borne  the 
inscription  LEG/XX.  V.V./FECIT. 

The  excavations  will  be  continued  next  July,  the 
reserved  area  being  a  stretch  of  promising  ground  on  the 
north  side  of  the  street  in  the  upper  field,  and  including 
the  two  last -mentioned  sites. 
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PIG.    2. — INSIDE    VIEW. 
DRAIN    THROUGH   ROMAN    WALL. 


EXCAVATIONS    ON    THE    SITE    OF    THE    ROMAN 
rORTKESS    AT    PEVENSEY,  1907-08. 

By  L.  F.  SALZMANN. 

As  a  result  of  the  excavations  carried  on  during:  the 
winter  of  1906-7  in  the  vicniity  of  the  north  postern  of 
the  Roman  castrum  at  Pevensey,  it  was  decided  to 
continue  the  exploration  of  the  north-western  quarter  of 
the  fortress.  Accordingly  the  portion  of  the  area  within 
the  walls  lying  between  the  west  gate  and  the  scene  of 
the  previous  season's  operations,  and  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  present  pathway,  was  fenced  in,  and 
trenching  was  commenced  in  the  third  week  of  October, 
1907  (see  Plan).  A  careful  examination  of  the  wall 
from  the  outside  had  revealed  the  presence  of  a 
blocked  drain  built  into  the  plinth  (Plate  I,  Fig.  1),  of 
which  the  lower  member  marks  the  original  ground  level, 
which  is  now  some  12  inches  above  the  present  surface, 
owing  mainly  to  the  subsidence  of  the  soil  consequent 
upon  the  drainage  of  the  marshes.  The  presumption 
being  that  this  drain,  the  only  one  discernible  throughout 
the  course  of  the  wall,  drained  some  particular  structure, 
this  was  selected  as  the  starting  point  of  the  season's 
work.  A  shaft  (No.  I)  was  sunk  against  the  inner  face 
of  the  wall  over  the  point  at  which  the  drain  pierced  the 
wall  ;  at  a  dej)th  of  10  feet  the  offset,  corresponding  to 
the  upper  member  of  the  external  double  plinth,  was 
struck  and  the  top  of  the  drain  was  found  to  be  composed 
of  a  large  slab  of  the  green  sandstone  with  which  the 
wall  is  faced,  forming  part  of  the  offset  (Plate  I,  Fig.  2). 
The  sides  and  bottom  of  the  drain  were  also  of 
green  sandstone,  and  the  aperture,  which  measured 
12  inches  wide  by  10  inches  high,  was  loosely  blocked 
with  other  fragments  of  this  material,  some  squared  and 
some  rough,  and  pieces  of  broken  flints,  below  which 
were  a  few  inches  of  black  soil  containing  animal  bones, 
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and  just  helow  the  entrance  to  tlic  drain,  fra^ineiits  of 
common  pottery  of  the  Roman  period,  also  a  coin  of  the 
Constantine  family.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
remains  suggested  that  the  drain  liad  l^ecome  hlocked  at 
an  early  date,  soon  after  the  building  of  the  wall,  and 
as  no  trace  was  found  of  any  channel  leading  up  to 
its  mouth  it  seems  pro])al)le  that  it  was  originally 
constructed  to  serve  some  intended  structures  (possibly, 
baths)  which  were  never  built ;  it  need  hardly  be 
pointed  out  that  if  the  scheme  of  the  fortress-l)uilders 
called  for  such  a  drain  it  should  have  been  constructed 
during  the  building  of  the  wall,  as  a  subsequent  cutting 
through  of  ]  2  feet  of  solid  Roman  masonry  would  be  no 
simple  task ;  the  drain  would,  therefore,  exist  whether 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed  were  carried  out 
or  not. 

A  trench  (No.  II)  was  next  driven  southwards  from 
the  drain  and  approximately  in  a  line  with  its  course 
through  the  wall.  At  a  distance  of  40  feet  from  the  face 
of  the  wall,  the  surface  of  the  natural,  inidisturbed  clay, 
here  4  feet  beloAv  the  present  ground  level,  dipped 
suddenly,  the  trench  section  showing  that  we  had  cut 
across  a  pit  or  trench  in  the  natural  clay,  2  feet  6  inches 
deep,  15  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  narrowing  to  about 
4  feet  at  the  bottom.  The  sides  of  this  depression  were 
defined  by  a  layer  of  black  earth,  the  soil  in  the  centre 
consisting  of  a  filling  of  clay  with  some  admixture  of 
black  earth  and  containing  some  fragments  of  Roman 
pottery  and  a  coin  of  the  Constantine  period.  To 
explore  this  hollow  a  trench  (No.  IV)  was  driven  east- 
wards at  right  angles  to  the  first  trench.  At  a  depth  of 
7  feet  9  inches  from  the  present  surface  a  horizontal 
timber  was  met  with,  and  further  excavation  proved 
this  to  be  the  uppermost  timber  of  a  well  (Plate  II). 
When  the  superincumbent  soil  had  been  removed  the 
well  was  found  to  be  square  with  an  aperture  of  a  little 
over  3  feet,  its  sides  composed  of  balks  of  timber  notched 
into  one  another,  the  overlapping  ends  projecting  on  the 
south  side  as  much  as  1  foot  6  inches,  but  to  a  less 
extent  on  the  north.  Before  opening  the  well  a  shaft 
was  sunk  on  the  outside  at  the  south-east  angle,  to  a 
depth  of  8   feet  from  the  top  timber,  or  15  feet  G  inches 
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from  the  present  ground  level.  It  was  evident  that  the 
well  had  been  constructed  by  digging  a  large  hole  and 
building  up  the  timbers  against  the  clay  wall  on  the 
north  side  of  the  hole,  the  clay  here  being  in  its  natural 
undisturbed  condition  ;  the  timbers  were  notched  into 
one  another  and  the  space  romid  filled  up  with  clay  as 
the  work  proceeded,  the  chips  from  the  timbers  being- 
found  at  various  levels  in  our  angle  shaft.  The  remains 
found  in  this  clay  filling  were  entirely  of  lioman  date, 
consisting  of  a  few  fragments  of  red  and  black  pottery, 
tile,  and  the  above-mentioned  chips  of  wood. 

Tlie  mouth  of  the  well  was  found  to  be  filled  to  the 
depth  of  about  4  feet  with  sticky  brown  earth  containing 
practically  no  remains,  but  below  this  the  earth  became 
black  in  colour  and  highly  charged  with  vegetable 
matter,  quantities  of  straw,  matted  grass,  and  what  had 
apparently  been  thatch  being  turned  out  from  about 
5  feet  downwards.  Many  sticks  and  pieces  of  wood 
occurred  in  very  good  preservation,  the  bark  in  many 
cases  being  still  perfect.  Slightly  lower,  from  about 
5  feet  6  inches,  bones  became  numerous,  a  series  of  skulls 
of  oxen,  goats,  etc.,  being  brought  -to  light,  with  the 
interesting  cat's  skull  referred  to  below,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  greensand  boulders,  one  very  large  specimen 
being  extracted  with  some  difficulty  from  a  depth  of 
7  feet.  These  finds  j)oint  to  the  well  having  been 
disused  and,  as  was  not  infrequently  the  case,  converted 
into  a  rubbish  pit  ;  while  the  fact  that  fragments  of 
coarse  black  Roman  pottery  were  found  some  5  feet  from 
the  mouth,  and  no  remains  of  post -Roman  date  were 
found  within  it,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  well  was 
disused  and  filled  up  before  the  end  of  the  Roman 
occupation ;  amongst  the  rubbish  cast  into  the  well 
appear  to  have  been  quite  a  number  of  old  shoes,  many 
fragments  of  leather  being  recovered,  some  of  which 
showed  the  characteristic  sewing  of  the  period,  though 
no  nail-studded  soles  occurred.  Near  the  bottom,  at 
about  10  feet  from  the  mouth,  were  found  extensive 
remains  of  a  rope  composed  of  three  strands  of  material 
resembling  grass  in  appearance,  which,  when  submitted 
to  the  director  of  Kew  Gardens,  was  pronounced  to  be 
composed    of  strips   of  two    kinds   of  bark,   one    being 
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tamarisk  but  the  other  unidentifiable.  This  find  was 
additionally  interesting  as  no  cordage  appears  to  have 
been  as  yet  found  at  Silchester  or  elsewhere  on  lloman 
sites  in  England.  Near  the  rope  was  found  part  of  a 
flat  oval  piece  of  wood  and  some  broad  thin  fragments  of 
wood,  which  appear  to  have  been  respectively  the  bottom 
and  staves  of  a  bucket,  while  a  small  bronze  object,  the 
only  piece  of  metal  which  the  well  yielded,  with  the 
exception  of  a  little  iron  knife,  has  the  appearance  of 
being  one  of  the  ears  of  the  liucket,  the  handle  and 
hoops  of  which  were  probably  of  withes  or  bark. 

The  timbers  forming  the  sides  of  the  well,  though 
very  much  decayed  at  the  top,  were  in  perfect  condition 
lower  down  ;  they  were  formed  of  logs  split  longitudinally 
and  laid  with  the  flat  side  inwards,  the  outer  side  being 
left  rounded  (Plate  III)  ;  the  flat  inner  face  of  each  timber 
measured  on  an  average  10  inches,  there  being  thirteen 
courses  in  the  total  depth  of  10  feet  8  inches.  Although 
the  timbering  came  to  an  end  at  this  depth  the 
undisturbed  soil  was  not  reached  until  a  further  1  foot 
6  inches  or  2  feet ;  this  undisturbed  soil  proved  to  lae 
sand,  the  clay  bed  in  this  part  being  only  11  to  12  feet 
thick.  The  section  of  the  soil  south  of  the  well  shows 
that,  after  the  well  was  built,  the  clay  was  filled  up 
round  it  just  up  to  its  mouth,  and  a  large  cup-shaped 
hollow,  of  which  the  well  formed  the  lowest  point,  left, 
perhaps  to  assist  in  collecting  the  surface  water.  This 
hollow,  or  pond,  remained  open  long  enough  for  a 
considerable  layer  of  black  earth  to  accumulate  in  it,  and 
was  then  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground 
with  clay,  and  it  was  probably  at  this  time  or  not  long 
after  that  the  well  itself  was  filled  up. 

The  pieces  of  wood  and  many  samples  of  earth  from 
the  well  were  preserved  and  a  list  of  the  varieties  of 
plants  identified  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

On  continuing  the  north  and  south  trench  (No.  II) 
a  little  further,  about  15  feet  south  of  the  well  the  black 
earth  was  found  to  dip  rapidly  eastwards,  and  after 
unearthing  a  quantity  of  fragments  of  cream-coloured 
pottery  at  a  depth  of  7  feet  9  inches  from  the  surface 
two  holes,  each  about  2  inches  in  diameter  and  14  or 
15    inches  apart,   were   observed  leading  downwards   in 
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a  slanting  direction.  The  sides  of  these  pipe-like  lioles 
were  lined  with  a  hardisli  brown  incrustation.  Upon 
digging  down  it  was  found  that  they  had  contained 
wooden  shafts,  2  inches  S(juare,  whicli  still  remained  in 
their  lower  end.  These  shafts  proved  to  be  the  sides  of 
a  rough  ladder,  of  whicli  one  rung,  held  in  place  by 
wooden  pegs,  still  remained  in  sit  a,  while  traces  of  other 
rungs  and  a  number  of  the  pegs  were  also  found.  At 
a  depth  of  16  feet  6  inches  a  number  of  interesting 
remains  were  brouo-ht  to  ligflit.  A  wooden  shovel  with 
a  rounded  handle  3  feet  6  inches  Ion":  and  a  flat  blade 
14  inches  long  by  7  inches  broad  ;  the  bottom  and  staves 
of  a  Wooden  bucket,  oval  (15  inches  by  11  inches),  the 
edges  of  the  bottom  being  bevelled  and  the  staves 
cjrooved  to  receive  the  bevelled  edij-e  ;  and  considerable 
traces  of  some  woven  material,  possibly  sacking.  Slightly 
lower  were  found  two  turned  beech  wood  bowls,  8  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  maximum  depth  of  1^  inches ;  also 
remains  of  wattling,  which  had  possibly  formed  part  of 
a  basket,  and  some  pointed  stakes,  as  well  as  a  second 
wooden  shovel,  shorter  than  the  first,  but  resembling 
it  in  having  a  flat  blade,  of  which  the  bottom  edge 
was  in  this  case  bevelled  on  the  under  side.  The 
pottery  found  in  this  pit,  of  which  the  bottom  was 
19  feet  below  the  present  surface,  was  undoubtedly 
mediaeval,  and  probably  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
seems  probable  that  the  pit  was  dug  in  order  to  obtain 
the  sand,  of  which  there  is  a  very  fine  vein  below  the 
clay.  This  sand  seems  to  have  been  partly  dug  out 
under  the  clay  forming  a  bell  pit,  wider  at  the  bottom 
than  above,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  sides  must 
have  suddenly  fallen  in,  covering  up  the  objects  found. 
From  two  shovels  and  two  bowls  beine:  found  it  would 
seem  that  two  workmen  were  engaged  upon  the  pit  at 
the  time  that  it  collapsed. 

From  the  south  side  of  this  mediaeval  shaft  a  trench 
(No.  X)  was  driven  in  continuation  of  the  first  trench, 
down  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  enclosed  area. 
For  a  distance  of  50  feet  from  the  north  end,  which  was 
started  a  few  feet  south  of  shaft  No.  VII,  the  yellow  virgin 
clay  was  reached  at  a  depth  of  from  2  feet  6  inches  to 
3  feet,  and  presented  a  very  even  surface  throughout  the 
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whole  of  til  is  lengtli.  Immediately  on  the  top  of  tills 
clay  small  beach  pebbles  were  found  in  places  and  the 
remains  in  the  soil  al)ove  were  comparatively  scanty, 
consisting  of  the  conunon  mediaeval  type  of  potteiy  near 
the  surface  mixed  in  places  with  black  and  grey  Roman 
ware  ;  40  feet  from  the  south  end  the  dumped  clay, 
mentioned  in  last  year's  report,  was  encountered  and 
presented  shnilar  features  to  that  seen  in  No.  X  trench 
of  last  season's  excavations.  Dealing  with  the  strata  in 
chronological  order  we  first  have  the  original  clay  of  the 
island,  then  a  vein  of  black  earth,  from  12  inches  to 
15  inches  in  thickness,  containing  Roman  remains,  next  a 
layer  of  large  waterworn  beach  boulders  about  8  inches 
in  thickness  ;  about  all  this  is  a  deposit  of  mottled  clay 
4  feet  8  inches  in  thickness  at  the  southern  end  and 
tapering  to  nothing  at  its  northern  escarpment.  Here  a 
peculiar  feature  was  noticed,  which  was  also  present  in 
that  season's  trench  above  referred  to,  namely,  an  embank- 
ment of  black  earth  with  a  ditch  on  the  inner  side,  the 
bank  containing  a  quantity  of  boulders.  This  appears  to 
run  right  along  the  edge  of  the  dumped  clay,  but  there 
were  insufficient  data  to  determine  whether  it  was  thrown 
up  prior  to  or  at  the  time  the  dump  was  made,  though 
the  latter  seems  more  probable.  This  is  a  feature,  how- 
ever, which  may  be  explained  by  future  excavations,  and 
its  elucidation  may  be  important  in  unravelling  the  plan  of 
the  site  in  Koman  times. 

Another  trench  (No.  VI)  was  carried  from  near  the  well 
right  across  the  enclosed  area  to  the  west  gate,  but  this 
also  proved  very  disappointing  and  barren  of  results.  Some 
20  feet  from  its  north-east  end  it  crossed  a  patch  of  gravel 
or  small  beach  stones  lying  just  above  the  natural  clay,  and 
further  west  patches  of  mortar  were  found,  but  no  trace 
of  any  buildings  or  foundations.  A  bed  of  mortar  and  a 
quantity  of  fragments  of  Roman  tiles  were  also  the  only 
objects,  beyond  coins  and  pottery,  brought  to  light  by 
the  short  trench  (No.  Ill)  to  the  west  of  the  first  trench. 
As  funds  did  not  permit  of  further  extensive  trenching  a 
number  of  holes  were  dug  (marked  in  the  plan  VIII,  IX, 
XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV  and  XV)  in  the  unexplored  portion 
of  the  area,  but  no  foundations  were  found.  At  IX  a 
small  patch  of  mortar  was  uncovered,  and  at  XII,  a  very 
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much  bicjger  bed.  All  these  mortar  beds,  and  also  the 
patch  of  ])eacli  stones  already  mentioned,  were  clearly  the 
remains  of  material  used  in  building  the  great  wall,  and 
althougli  of  no  interest  in  themselves,  are  of  much  value  as 
circumstantial  evidence  of  there  having  been  no  buildings 
in  this  part  of  the  area.  The  presence  of  these  undisturbed 
patches  of  mortar,  etc.,  shows  conclusively  that  the  absence 
of  any  trace  of  permanent  buildings  in  this  part  of  the  site 
is  not  due  to  tlieir  complete  removal,  but  to  their  never 
having  been  erected.  It  may  therefore  be  claimed  with 
justice  that  although  the  results  of  this  season's  work 
were  disappointing  they  were  none  the  less  valuable  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  actual  condition  of  the  fortress  in 
Roman  times.  It  may  now  be  regarded  as  settled  almost 
beyond  dispute  that  the  north-west  quarter  of  the  camp 
was  either  unoccupied  or  occupied  solely  by  temporary 
erections  such  as  the  vvattle-and-daub  huts  of  which 
traces  were  found  last  season.  It  still  remains  for  future 
excavations  to  show  whether  any  permanent  buildings 
were  erected  further  east. 

Another  way  in  which  these  mortar  beds  add  to  our 
knowledge  is  that  in  every  case  in  which  they  were  dug 
through,  no  remains  of  any  description  were  found  under- 
neath them,  and  they  were  nearly  always  found  to  lie 
directly  upon  the  undisturbed  clay,  so  that  there  had 
evidently  been  no  occupation  sufficient  to  produce  a 
marked  stratum  of  deposits  prior  to  the  building  of  the 
great  wall.  With  regard  to  the  erection  of  the  wall  the 
evidence  of  the  coins  found  bears  out  the  similar  evidence 
of  the  first  season's  coins,  which  ranged  between  a.d.  254 
and  375.     The  coins  found  this  season  were  : 

Caransius  [287-293]  1  Maximianus  [307-313]  1 

Allectus  [293-296]  2    1     Crispus  [317-326]  1 

Constantius  Chlorus  [292-  Constantine  II.  [337-340]  4 

305]  1  Constans  [337-350]  4 

Constantine  [306-337]  2  Magnentius  [350-353]  1 

Const  .  .  .  .  1  [4th  C.J  3  Valens  [367-378]  3  ] 

Urbs  iioma  4  Gratian  [375-383]  2 

Constantinopolis  2  Uncertain  11 

No  further  examples  of  tiles  stamped  with  the  title  of 
the  Emperor  Honorius  were  found,  of  which  one  specimen 
occurred  in  the  previous  season,  but  a  fragment  of  red 
tile  or  brick  was  turned  up  which  bore  the  letters  BR 
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witliin  a  roctant^uLir  cartouclie  and  clearly  })el()n^e(l  to  the 
CL(assIarii)  BI\(itaiinici),  or  British  Marines  (Plate  IV, 
Fig.  1).  The  stamp  in  question  resembles  some  of  those 
found  at  Lym])ne  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is 
(|uite  unlike  the  specimen  previously  ibund  at  Bevensey. 
No  other  inscribed  examples  were  discovered,  and  the 
other  fragments  of  tile  and  brick  presented  no  particular 
features  of  interest ;  they  are  almost  invariably  roofing 
tiles  or  bonding  bricks,  to  the  exclusion  of  hypocaust  tiles 
and  flue  pieces,  and  this  is  again  evidence  of  the  absence 
of  permanent  buildings  of  any  importance. 

The  pottery,  as  might  be  expected,  was  on  the  whole 
very  similar  to  that  obtained  during  the  first  season's 
work.  As  before,  it  was  extremely  fragmentary,  and  for 
the  most  part  of  late  date  ;  "  Samian  "  was  present  in 
only  small  quantities,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  only 
two  pieces  wdiich  had  borne  potter's  marks  were  so  broken 
that  the  letters  were  completely  destroyed.  Of  imitation 
"  Samian"  red  wares  considerable  quantities  were  found ; 
many  pieces  of  red  j^ainted  ware  wdth  simple  but  effective 
decoration  in  white  occurred,  as  well  as  a  great  variety  of 
stamped  or  impressed  patterns.  AVith  these  latter  may 
be  grouped  some  fragments  with  the  chequered  decoration 
characteristic  of  the  fourth  century  potteries  of  Marne. 

"  Castor  "  ware  this  year  was  absent,  v-itli  the  possible 
exception  of  a  very  few  pieces  which  may  have  come  from 
either  the  English  potteries  or  those  of  the  Netherlands, 
but  several  fragments  of  the  metallic  New  Forest  ware 
w^ere  brought  to  light.  Of  unknown  derivation  is  a  very 
fine  ware  of  cream  body,  coloured  brown  and  ornamented 
with  bands  of  simple  impressed  circles  ;  two  examples  of 
this  ware,  one  a  small  shallow  bowl  and  the  other  a  larger 
bellied  vase,  were  amongst  the  most  interesting  finds. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  two  human  masks  which 
had  formed  the  ornamentation  of  vases.  The  smaller, 
very  similar  to  one  found  previously,  is  of  poor  execution, 
but  the  other  and  larger  (measuring  2|-  inches  square), 
though  somewhat  barbaric,  possesses  considerable 
modelling  vigour  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  2). 

The  mass  of  the  earthenware  was,  naturally,  of  the 
common  black  or  grey  types  ;  an  immense  variety  of  rims 
and  bases,  representing  innumerable  vessels,  was  found, 
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but  all  extremely  f'ragineiitaiy.  The  decoration  in  these 
examples,  where  any  exists,  is  usually  of  the  simplest 
nature  ;  broad  bands  of  darker  or  lighter  colour,  and 
patterns  of  intersecting  straight  or  wavy  lines,  shallowly 
incised  and  giving  the  appearance  of  pencil  marks,  are 
the  commonest  forms,  though  in  one  or  two  cases 
crescents  and  circles  are  introduced.  A  wavy 
"  combing"  is  also  found,  particularly  on  some  fragments 
of  what  have  clearly  been  vessels  of  great  size,  judging 
from  the  slight  curvature  and  the  thickness  of  the  pieces. 
Others  of  these  large  vessels  were  ornamented  with  rows 
of  plain  incised  circles  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Two  fragments  of  a  mortarium  of  grey  ware  were 
found,  the  only  instances  of  the  kind,  though  mortaria 
of  red,  cream  coloured,  and  painted  earthenware  are 
abundant. 

Glass  was  present  in  small  quantities,  but  displayed 
no  features  of  interest.  A  Jihula  of  a  very  plain  type, 
and  the  end  of  a  ligula,  were  almost  the  only  objects 
of  bronze.  Of  iron,  nails  were  plentiful,  a  small  knife 
was  found  in  the  well,  and  a  little  trident  (measuring- 
Si-  inches  across,  2j  inches  length  of  prongs)  of  uncertain 
use  and  date,  also  occurred.  Two  pointed  bone  objects, 
either  instruments  for  punching  holes  or  possibly  for 
writing,  a  straight  bone  knife  handle,  and  several  cut  and 
half  worked  pieces  of  stag's  horn  and  bones,  may  complete 
the  list  of  the  Roman  remains. 

Of  mediaeval  relics,  there  were  again  found  many 
spear,  arrow  and  bolt  heads  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century,  but  more  importance  attaches  to  the  pottery. 
First  place  must  be  assigned  to  two  vases  of  graceful 
design  and  excellent  execution  which  were  found  in  the 
deep  shaft  referred  to  above,  and  have  been  carefully 
restored  by  the  patient  skill  of  Mr.  Frank  Maitland.  In 
the  same  shaft  were  found  portions  of  a  third  similar  vessel 
with  vertical  bands  of  "pinched  ribbon"  ornamentation. 
These  three  were  of  cream  coloured  ware,  but  a  fourth  of 
which  only  the  lower  part  was  recovered,  bad  been  slate 
grey,  with  the  same  bauds  of  "  pincbed  ribbon,"  All 
these  seem  to  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Con- 
siderable fragments  of  a  very  large  vessel,  apparently  of 
Norman  date,  were  skilfully  pieced  together  by  Mr,  Ray  ; 
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it  is  of  coarse  blue-black  eartbeiiware,  tlie  inner  siu'face 
covered  with  fin^jjer  impressions,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  in  one  or  two  places  tlie  hollows  made  Ijy  tlie  fingers 
were  actually  holes  right  througli  the  sid(\s  of  the  vessel, 
which  could  not  therefore  have  held  licpiids,  })ut  must 
presumal)ly  have  been  used  for  storing  giain  or  some 
similar  pui-pose  (Plate  IV,  Fig.  3).  Examples  of  "  thumb- 
pressed  "  bases  belonging  to  jugs  of  the  fourteenth  century 
and  of  various  glazes  of  the  same  or  later  date  were 
present,  but  do  not  call  for  special  notice.  It  only  remains 
therefore  to  give  a  list  of  the  organic  remains  found. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Newton,  F.II.S.,  who  most  kindly  examined 
the  bones  from  the  lower,  lioman,  strata,  reports  as 
follows  : 

"The  bones  found  at  Pevensey  during  the  excavations  of  1907 
represent  the  usual  domestic  animals  with  a  few  wild  forms,  very 
similar  to  those  found  in  1906,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
list,  and  for  the  most  part  therefore  need  no  comment." 

"The  bones  of  oxen  are  the  most  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are 
undoubtedly  those  of  the  long-faced  ox  {Bos  taurus  var.  longifrons). 
Sheep,  horse,  and  wild  boar  are  well  represented  in  nearly  every 
excavation  made.  One  tusk  of  a  wild  boar  may  be  mentioned  on 
account  of  its  large  size,  measuring  as  it  does  li  inch  across  the 
enamel  surface,  and  must  have  Ijelonged  to  a  very  fine  animal.  Home 
evidence  of  at  least  two  breeds  of  dogs  have  been  found,  one  large  and 
the  other  smaller." 

"  Last  year  the  remains  of  a  cat  were  recorded  from  these  Pevensey 
excavations,  but  unfortunately  the  exact  place  and  depth  were  not 
known.  This  year,  happily,  remains  of  cats  have  been  exhumed  at 
two  spots,  and  in  both  places  at  some  depth  from  the  surface  ;  so  that 
there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  their  Roman  age.  One  femur  was 
found  in  trench  6,  in  the  fourth  layer  from  the  surface,  and  a  skull 
with  several  limb  bones  in  the  timbered  well  at  a  depth  of  5  feet  6  inches 
from  the  mouth." 

"  These  remains  of  cats  are  of  much  interest,  confirming,  as  they 
do,  the  discoveries  of  last  year  at  Pevensey,  adding  not  a  little  to  the 
evidence,  obtained  a  few  years  ago  at  Silchester,  that  the  liomans 
possessed  domestic  cats.  These  Pevensey  feline  bones,  like  those  from 
Silchester,  are  rather  small,  but  otherwise  cannot  at  present  be 
distinguished  from  those  of  our  modern  domestic  cat.  It  is  hoped 
that  more  material  may  be  obtained,  and  that  a  careful  study  of  them 
may  throw  a  clearer  light  on  the  true  relationship  of  these  Roman  cats." 

Some  samples  of  soil  from  the  Koman  well  were 
submitted  to  Mr.  Clement  Keid,  F.R.S.,  for  examination, 
and  one  seed  of  henbane,  which  has  not  previously  been 
found  on  any  Romano-British  site,  was  identified  by  him. 
The  other  plants  represented  were  : 
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Flax  [Linum  usitatissimum). 

Buttercup  [Raiaincuhis  rej)ens). 

Wild  Radish  [Raphanus  raphanistrwn). 

Fool's  Parsley  (^Aethusa  cyyiajnum). 

Henbane  [Hi/osci/amiis  niger). 

Swine's  Cress  [Seiiehiera  coronopus). 

Hemlock  {Conium  macidatwn). 

Knotgrass  [Poh/r/oninn  aviciilare). 

Black  Bindweed  [Polygonum  convolvulus). 

Persicaria  [Polygonum  persicaria). 

Fiddle  Dock    [Rumex  crispus). 

Sheep's  sorrel  [Rnniex  acetosella). 

Stinging  nettle  [Urtica  iireus,  and  U.  dioica). 

Dead-nettle  (Lamiurn  purpureuni). 

Lesser  Stichwort  [Stdlaria  gramiaert). 

White  Campion  [Lychnis  alba). 

Orache  [Atrip>lcx  p}atida,  and  A.  hastata). 

Seablite  [Sueda  rnaritima). 

Sowthistle  [Sonchus  asper,  and  S.  oleraceus). 

Blackberry  {Ruhusjruticosus). 

Vetch  ( Vicia). 

Sedge  [Car ex). 

Bracken  {Pteris  aqudina). 

In  addition  to  these  plants  Mr.  A.  H.  Lyell,  F.S.A., 
has  identified  among  the  pieces  of  wood  from  the  well 
submitted  to  him  : 

Oak  [Qnei'cus  I'ohur). 
Hazel  [Corylus  ftirllana). 
Willow  iSalix  alba). 
Maple  ?  (Acer  campestris). 
Hawthorn  [Cratocgus  oxyacantha). 
Beech  {Fagus  sylrcstris). 

The  presence  of  beech  is  satisfactory  as  confirming  the 
evidence  of  last  season  when  a  piece  of  beech-charcoal 
was  found.  The  interest  of  this  find  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  has  sometimes  been  doubted  whether  the  beech  grew 
in  Britain  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation. 


©bituarp. 
THE    LATE    RICHARD    EDWARD    GOOLDEN,    F..S.A. 

It  is  the  fate  of  all  societies,  and  perhaps  more  especially 
of  Archaeological    Societies    whose    members    are    more 
frecjuently  elderly  men,  to  continually  deplore  the  loss  oi 
old  friends  and  old  faces  each  of  them  attractive  to  us 
by  some  special  gifts  or  graces.    A  few  months  ago  we  lost 
our  venerable    Treasurer,    now  we    have    to    regret    the 
departure  of  another  of  our  friends  endeared  to  us  by  the 
same    personal   ties    always    created    by  gentleness   and 
urbanity.     Mr.  Eichard  E.  Goolden  was  the  eldest  son  of 
the    late  Eichard  H.  Goolden,  M.D.,  F.E.C.P.     He  was 
born  in  John  Street,  the  Adelphi,  on  the  24th  July,  1839. 
His  mother,  the  younger  daughter  of  J.  Nay  lor,  Esq.,  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Crabbe  Eobinson,  the  famous  and 
brilliant    raconteur    and    literary    gossip,     and    nothing 
delighted  Mr.  Goolden  more  than  to  report   stories  and 
anecdotes  which  he  had  himself  heard  at  his  table.     He 
was  educated  at  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  after 
learning  his  business  in  the  City  he  became  a  partner  in 
an  East  Indian  firm  and  went  out  to  Calcutta  in  1863. 
In  1866  he  returned  to  England  in  ill-health  and  continued 
in  business  as  an  East  India  merchant  for   some  years, 
when  he  retired  and  afterwards  lived  at  Cookham  with 
his  sister,  in  a  very  attractive  house,  to  which  he  loved  to 
take  his  intimate    friends  ;  and   eventually  he,  in  1897, 
married    the    wadow    of  the  famous    naturalist,    Henry 
iSeebohm.     He  was  a  skilled  oarsman  and  a  member  of  the 
Leander    Club,    and    was   also  proficient  at  polo  in  the 
early  days  of  the  game.     In  his  latter  years  he  took  great 
interest  in  archaeology,  especially  in  that  of  the  Thames 
valley,  and  he  enriched  the  British  Museum  by  several 
gifts  of  objects  found  in  the  Thames.     Mr.  Goolden  joined 
the  Institute  in  1897;  he  was  a  very  constant  attendant  at 
our  meetings  in  London,  and  also  at   our  excursions  in 
the  country,  and  served  for  some  years  on  our  Council,  and 
his  genial  face  and  kindly  presence  will  long  be  missed 
amonsf  us.  H.  H.  H. 
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THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  NUBIA.  Bulletin  No.  1,  dcnling 
witli  tlie  work  up  to  Nov.  3l)tli,  1907.     Survey  Department,  Cairo,  1908. 

When  it  was  decided  to  raise  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  Aswan 
reservoir  to  the  113  metre  level,  it  became  apparent  that  the  traces  of 
early  civilisation  scattered  over  the  area  to  be  submerged  would 
be  in  great  measure  obliterated,  and  accordingly  a  government  survey 
of  the  distiict  was  commenced  in  .September  of  last  year. 

p]leven  cemeteries,  containing  many  thousands  of  graves,  have 
already  been  discovered,  their  contents  recorded,  and  large-scale  .site- 
maps have  been  prepared,  while  the  detailed  classification  of  small 
objects  and  the  like  is  being  reserved  for  later  consideration.  The 
burials  would  appear  to  range  from  the  pre-dynastic  period  up  to  early 
Christian  times. 

The  bulletin,  the  first  instalment  of  a  series,  contains  the  record  of 
many  facts  of  great  interest,  but  all_inferences  and  conclusions  and  all 
discussion  is  postponed  until  more  ground  has  been  surveyed  and  more 
information  has  been  accumulated. 

THE  ITINERARY  OF  JOHX  LELAND  IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  YEARS 
1535-1543.  Vol.  II,  to  be  completed  in  five  volumes.  Edited  by  Li'CT 
ToTJLMiN  Smith.     9i  x  6f,  vi  +  192  pp.     Bell,  1908.     12.v.  net. 

We  have  already  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  the  first  and  third 
volumes  of  this  series,  and  we  can  now  congratulate  Miss  Totdmin 
Smith  on  having  passed  the  summit  of  her  labouis.  The  present 
volume  maintains  the  high  standard  of  its  predecessors.  It  contains 
part  IV,  properly  not  an  itinerary  at  all  Init  a  series  of  notes,  and  part 
V,  the  description  of  Leland's  travels  in  the  area  situate  between  the 
towns  of  London,  Oxford,  Gloucester,  Shrewsbury  and  Lichfield. 
Then  follows,  in  the  place  assigned  to  it  by  Ilearne,  an  appendix 
containing  Leland's  Collectanea,  found  at  Cheltenham,  and  consisting 
of  notes  and  al)stracts  made  for  the  purpose  of  the  great  work  which 
he  never  lived  to  write. 

WEST  TWYFORD,  MIDDLESEX.  By  Mrs.  Basil  Holmes.  9  >c  5J,  56  pp., 
6  plates.     Elliot  Stock,  1908.     1*.  net. ' 

This  little  book  consists  of  antiquarian  notes  on  the  parish  of  West 
Twyford,  near  Willesden,  a  part  of  Middlesex  which,  until  recently, 
was  but  sparsely  populated.  Tram  lines,  railways,  and  mean  rows  of 
small  houses  shew  that  London  is  spreading  all  too  rapidly  in  this 
direction,  and  soon  the  modern  l)uilder  will  have  obliterated  the 
ancient  landmarks.  The  parish  is  a  ver}'  small  one,  and  consists 
practically  of  the  church  and  the  manor  house  which  is  fancifully 
known  as  Twyford  Abbey.  The  notes  begin  with  the  Domesday 
survey  and  carry  the  history  down  to  the  present  day  :  they  contain 
an  account  of  the  various  families  who  have  occupied  the  manor  house, 
amongst  whom  we  find  John  Lyon,  citizen  and  grocer  of  London,  the 
founder  of  Harrow  School. 
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At  one  time,  according  to  an  entry  in  the  register,  the  parish 
contained  but  one  parishioner :  and  under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
surprising  to  leain  that  the  existence  of  a  rector  and  the  holding  of 
services  were  intermittent,  and  that  the  church  was  sadly  neglected. 
It  was  restored  in  the  orthodox  maimer  in  1808,  and  provided  with  a 
set  of  cement  pinnacles.  The  services  were,  however,  soon  discontinued 
and  the  church  again  fell  into  disrepair  and  was  closed.  In  1907 
however,  the  buihling  was  again  restored  and  a  presentation  made  by 
the  Crown,  to  whom  the  advowson  had  lapsed,  and  the  little  church 
will  now  start  on  a  new  career  of  usefulness  as  the  centre  of  a  rapidly- 
growing  London  suburl). 

THE  ARCHITECTURAL  AND  TOPOGRAPHICAL  RECORD.  No.  ], 
V^ol.  I.  95x6.  S-i  pp.  Issued  by  the  Archil ectural  and  Topographical 
Society,  33,  Old  Queen  Street,  Westminster.     March,  1908. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  welcoming  the  first  numl)er  of  this 
l)ublication,  the  organ  of  a  recently  constituted  body  known  as  the 
Architectural  and  Topographical  Society.  The  Society  has  been 
formed  for  the  pui'pose  of  recording,  before  it  is  too  late,  all  that  can 
be  known  of  ancient  buildings,  their  architecture  and  history.  To  this 
end  the  Society  contemplates  the  accumulation  of  all  kinds  of 
documents,  plans  and  measured  drawings,  the  publication  of  a  c|uarterly 
journal,  and  the  preparation  of  an  exhaustive  bibliographical  catalogue 
of  all  matter,  whether  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  or  not, 
relating  to  ancient  buildings.  The  journal  is  planned  on  a  novel 
principle.  Its  matter  will  consist  of  a  minute  description  of  buildings 
of  interest,  with  notes  on  their  history  and  cognate  subjects,  classified 
under  counties  and  parishes.  No  account  of  any  building  will  appear 
in  the  Journal  unless  all  the  l)uildings  in  the  parish  are  dealt  with  at 
the  same  time.  In  this  way  each  parish,  when  published,  will  be 
complete  in  itself,  and  can  be  used  as  a  separate  unit  or  re-bound  in  a 
volume  devoted  to  a  particular  county.  To  facilitate  this,  each  page, 
in  addition  to  ordinary  pagination,  will  bear  a  separate  consecutive 
rnmiber  coupled  with  the  name  of  the  county  with  which  it  deals. 
After  publication  of  the  four  quarterly  Journals,  an  index  will  be 
issued,  arranged  under  subject  headings,  on  the  card  system,  a  method 
admirably  adapted  for  use  with  a  work  of  reference  constantly  being 
added  to. 

To  ensure  the  cpiality  of  the  matter  published,  arrangements  are 
being  made  l»y  which  the  information  supplied  by  contributors  may  1)6 
revised  by  "  local  editors  "  having  special  local  antiquarian  knowledge, 
and  may  also  pass  before  "  central  editors,"  specialists  in  particular 
branches  of  archaeology,  who  will  check  their  own  special  subjects.  It 
is  hoped  by  these  means  to  ensure  the  perfect  accuracy  upon  which  the 
value  of  such  a  work  depends. 

The  first  number  of  the  Journal,  now  before  us,  exemplifies  the 
methods  adopted.  Half  of  it  deals  with  the  County  of  Dorset, 
describing  exhaustively  all  buildings  of  interest  in  the  parishes  of 
Worth,  Maltravers  and  Corfe;  then  follow,  under  County  Kilkenny, 
descriptions  of  the  parishes  of  Kells,  Newton,  Jerpoint  and  Callan. 
Full  use  of  line  drawings  and  details  is  made  in  these  pages  to 
illustrate  the  text. 
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The    following    publications    have    also    been     received     by     the 
Institute  : — 

Arcluieologia  Camhrensis.  6th  Series,  Vol.  VIII,  Parts  1  and  2.  1 908. 
The  Antiiiuary.  Vol.  XLIV.  January,  1908.  Elliot  Stock.  Q>d. 
Journal   of    the   Royal    Society    of    ylntiquaries    of    Ireland.     Vol. 

XXXVII,  Part  4,  and  Vol.  XXXVIII,  Part  1.     March,  1907. 
Mrmoirs  and  Proceediiu/s  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 

Society.     Vol.  LII,  Part  1.     1907-1908. 
Collections  Historical  and  Archaeological  relating  to  Montgomeryshire. 

PartLXVIII.     Vol.  XXXVI. 
Somerset  Archaeological  and  Natural  History.     Society   Proceedings. 

Vol.  LIII. 
Feet  of  Fines  for  Esscv.     Part  VIII.     1907. 
Journal  of  the  Derbyshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society. 

Vol.  XXX.     1908. 
Transactions  of  the   Shropshire   Archaeological   and  Natural   History 

Society.     3rd  Series,  Vol.  VIII,  Part  1. 
Tlie  Journal  of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute.     Vol.  XXXVII. 

July  to  December,"  1907. 
llt'cords  of  Buckinghamsldre.     Vol.  IX,  Nos.  2  and  4. 
Reports  and  Papers  read  at  Meetings  of  the  Architectural  Societies  of 

the  Counties  of  Lincoln  and  York.     Vol.  XXVIII,  Part  2. 
Abstracts  of  the  Inquisitiones  Post-mortem  relating  to  IFiltshire.    Part  G. 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Riblical  Archaeology.  Vol.  XXIX.  Part  7. 
Noifolk  Archaeology.     Vol.  XV,  Parts  2  and  3.     Vol.  XVI,  Parts 

1,  2  and  3.     Dispositions  taken  before  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen 

of  Norwich,  1549-1567.     1905. 

Calendar  of  Deeds  relating  to  Norwich,  1285-1306.     1903. 
State  Papers  relating  to  Norfolk,  1626-1649.     1907. 
Proceedings   of  the   Society   of  Antiquaries   of   Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Vol.  Ill,  Nos.  14,  15,  16,  17. 
Thoresby  Society,  Publications  of  the.     Vol.  XIV,  Part  II. 
A  Summary  of  the  Architectural  Monuments  in   Cyprus.     Pai't  VI. 

Compiled  by  G.  JefFery,  Esq.,  Nicosia.     1907. 
Arcliaeologia  Aeliana.     Series  3,  Vol.  III. 
TJie   Manorial  Society's  Monographs.     No.  2.     List  of  Manm-  Court 

Rolls  in  Private  hands.     Part  II.     Together  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  N.  J.  Hone,  F.M.S.     11  x  8|,  25  pp.     The  Manorial 

Society,  1,  Mitre-court-buildings,  Temple,  E.C. 

Foreign  Publications. 

Aarboger  for  Nordisk  Oldkymdighed  og  Historic.     Copenhagen,  1907. 
SociStd  ArcMologique  de  Bm-deaux.  Tomes  XXVI  et  XXVIII.   1906. 
Anales  del  Museo  Nacional  de  Me.rAco.     IV,  Nos.  9-12.     1907. 
Mimoires   de   la   Sociiti  ArcMologique  et  Historique  de  la  Charente. 

Ser.  VII,  T.  VII.     1906-7. 
SociHS  de  Borda  Dax  (Lamles)  troisieme  bulletin  trimestrielle.     1907. 
Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections.  Vol.  IV,  Parts  1,  3  and  4.  1907. 
Smithsonian   Institute,    Bureau   of  American   Ethnology.       Bulletin 

33.     1907. 
Los  Calendarios  Mexicanos.     14  x  25.        8  plates.       XI  -f-  62  pp. 

Mexico.     1907. 


^rocectitngs  at  iilectintis  of  tlje  liloiial  ^rcfjatological  institute. 

April  1st,  1908. 
Sir  HEiNRY  II.  HowoRTii,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Professor  Haverfield,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on 
•'  Koman  Inscriptions  in  Britain." 

Mr.  Reginald  Smith  spoke  in  favour  of  the  method  adopted  at  the 
British  Museum  for  exhibiting  certain  of  the  Komaii  inscriptions.  Till 
more  space  could  be  procured,  the  monuments  found  in  Britain  had  to 
be  placed  against  a  wall  l)elo\v  windows  and  the  light  was  very  defective. 
F'or  the  benefit  of  the  public  some  of  the  inscriptions,  which  were  not 
deeply  cut,  but  of  which  the  reading  was  fairly  certain,  liad  been 
coloured  with  red  water-colour  paint  which  was  quite  innocuous  and 
could  be  easily  removed  if  necessary.  They  could  thus  Ite  read  and 
recognised  both  by  the  ordinary  visitor  and  the  specialist ;  and  the 
alternative  to  painting  them  was  to  withdraw  all  but  the  most  boldly 
cut  specimens  from  exhibition,  for  unless  the  lettering  could  be  seen,  in 
their  present  position  they  were  practically  meaningless,  and  would  be 
occupying  valuable  space  to  no  purpose.  The  system  had  been 
adopted  years  ago  in  other  departments  of  the  museum,  and  worked 
satisfactorily. 

The  President,  Mr.  Walters,  and  Mr.  Stephenson  also  took  part 
in  the  discussion,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  author  of 
the  paper. 

May  6th,  1908. 
Mr.  Mill  Stephenson,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  J.  W.  WiLLiS-BuND,  F.S. A.,  read  a  paper  on  "South  Wales  and 
the  Keligious  Orders." 

Messrs.  Dewick,  St.  John  Hope,  and  the  Chairman  took  part  in  the 
discussion,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  author  of  the 
paper. 


THE    ANGLO-SAXON    CHRONICLE,    ITS    ORIGIN    AND 

HISTORY. 

By  SiK  HENRY  H.  HOWORTH,  K.C.I.E.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. 

Part  I.     The  so-called  ''Peterborough  Chronicle'' 
or  MS.  E. 

The  most  important  document  for  the  history  of  early- 
England  is  undoubtedly  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  and 
although  it  has  been  frequently  edited  and  more  than 
once  with  marked  patience,  learning  and  skill,  there  still 
remains  a  good  deal  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  describing- 
its  contents  and  analysing  its  sources,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Fontes  of  German  history  have  been  sifted. 
Surely  no  document  deserves  such  treatment  better,  nor 
do  I  know  a  fitter  place  in  which  to  discuss  it  than  the 
Archaeological  Journal,  in  the  earlier  volumes  of  which 
such  issues  were  most  profitably  discussed.  I  would 
especially  mention  Riley's  epoch-making  dissection  of 
Ingulfus.^  In  the  years  1879  and  1880  I  published  some 
letters  in  the  Athenaewn,  in  which  I  ventured  to  urge  some 
conclusions  about  the  history  of  the  text  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  which  were  then  more  or  less  new,  and 
which  were,  at  least  in  part,  accepted  by  the  latest  editor  of 
the  document,  Mr.  Plummer.  I  have  been  pressed  more 
than  once  to  put  on  more  permanent  record  the  results  of 
these  my  former  and  of  more  recent  studies,  and  I  would 
now  venture  to  offer  them  to  the  Archaeological  Institute. 

The  revival  of  an  interest  in  and  a  knowledge  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  after  many  centuries  during  which  it  had  been  in 
abeyance,  was  largely  due  to  John  Joscelyn,  "  an  Essex 
man,"  as  Strype  calls  him,  II,  351.  He  styled  himself 
"  Mr.  John  Joscelyn,"  id.  He  was  secretary  to  Archbishop 
Parker,  and  in  the  Parker  Correspondence,  Intr.  not.,  he 
is    spoken   of    as    "  Sir    Thomas   Josselin's    brother,  an 

^  Archaeological  Journal,  xix. 
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tiiiti(|uaiy    in    the    arcliblsliop's    licnise    who    wrote    the 
history  de  Antiquitatc  Britannicae  J'JccIesiaeJ' 

He  not  only  transcrihed  and  collated  several  MSS. 
but  also  composed  a  Saxon  grammar.  Among  his 
collations  ought  specially  to  be  noted  those  of*  several 
MSS.  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  A  series  of  these 
is  described  in  the  title  to  MS.  Cott.  Tib.  B.  iv,  1,  in 
the  Cottonian  Library,  in  wliich  we  read  inter  alia  : 

"  In  eo  desidcrabantur  noii  ita  pridem  omnia  a1>  a"  261  usque  ad 
annum  693  quae  ex  historicis  Saxonicis  Monasteriorum  ecclesiae  Christi 
et  S.  Augustini  Cantuariae,  Petroburgens.  Aberdoniens.  usque  ad  an 
633,  feliciter  supplevit  Johannes  Josselinus.  Idem  vir  doctus  passim 
etiam  variantes  lectionis  ex  laudatis  codiciljus,  cum  notis,  in  contextu 
operis  et  in  margine  inseruit."i 

A  few  years  later  Laurence  Noel  prepared  a  dictionary, 
Saxon  and  English,  and  gave  the  copy  to  another  scholar 
who  was  an  excellent  transcriber,  namely,  the  Kentish 
antiquary,  William  Lambard,  by  whom  an  accurate 
copy  on  paper  of  the  burnt  Cottonian  MS.  Otho,  B.  xi, 
exists  among  Archbishop  Ussher's  MSS.  at  Dublin,  while 
a  faulty  one  of  Cott.  Tib.  B.  iv,  by  him,  is  in  the 
Canterbury  Cathedral  Library.^ 

The  first  attempt  to  print  an  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  was 
made  by  Archbishop  Parker,  doubtless  with  Joscelyn's 
assistance.  This  was  Asser's  Life  of  Alfred,  which 
professed  to  follow  the  original  Latin  literatim,  but  in 
Saxon  characters.  The  idea  of  printing  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  apparently  first  occurred  to  Gerard  Langbaine, 
Provost  of  Queen's,  as  appears  from  some  of  his  papers 
now  in  the  Bodleian.  When  he  discovered,  however, 
that  Wheloc  was  engaged  in  the  same  venture  he  gave  up 
his  project.'^  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  was  first 
actually  printed  at  the  end  of  Bede's  Ecclesiastical 
History,  in  folio,  in  the  year  1644,  by  Abraham  Wheloc, 
professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  and 
he  styles  the  work  Chronologia  Anglo- Saxonica,  ah  an 
ADiad  ann  1070  cum  versione  Latina.  Bishop  Gibson 
in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the    Chronicle  speaks  of 

•  Hardy,  Caf.  Brit.  Hist.,  ii,  30.     A  2  ggg  HarJy,  Cat.,  i,  657. 

transcrijit  of  another  Cott.  MS.,  Tib.  A,  •*  See   Anc.    Hist.  Eng.  and  French^ 

\\,  now  in  the  Bodleian,  and  labelled       English,  1830,  p.  183. 
Laud.   Misc.,  661,    was    also   made    by 
Josceljn. 
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Wheloc  as  having  ^^  i^rimus  omnium  2)^(^('&clariim  istud 
hujus  mxtionis  monumentum  a  hlattis  ac  tineis,  vindicavit." 
Wheloc's  edition,  the  Editio  princeps  of  the  Chronicle, 
is  still  of  considerable  use,  since  it  reproduces  a  MS.  which 
was  burnt  in  "  The  Cotton  fire"  of  1731.  Wheloc  refers 
to  it  as  the  Cotton  MS.  and  it  was  entered  in  the  old 
Cottonirxn  Catalogue  as  MS.  Otho  B.  xi.  "  The  three 
imperfect  leaves  of  this  MS.  which  were  saved  from  the 
fire  are  evidence,"  says  Professor  Earle,  "of  the  fidelity  of 
Wheloc's  edition,  and  establish  his  text  as  a  true 
representative  of  G  ;  (G  being  the  MS.  which  in  Professor 
Earle's  notation  represents  the  burnt  Cotton  MS. )  Wheloc 
also  collated  for  his  edition  a  second  MS.  which  he  calls 
the  Benet  MS.,"  from  "  Benet,"  the  old  name  for 
C.C.C.  Cambridge,  to  the  library  of  which  it  was 
bequeathed  by  Archbishop  Parker.  He  was  also  aware  of, 
but  did  not  apparently  consult,  a  third  MS.  which  he  calls 
"  Annales  Saxonici  Petriburgenses,"  collations  from  which 
by  Joscelyn  he  had  found  in  the  Benet  MS.  just 
mentioned.     Of  Wlieloc's  Latin  translation  Earle  says  : — 

"  it  exhibits  mistakes  such  as  might  be  expected  in  the  first  revival  of 
the  old  English  literature."^ 

Mr.  Plummer  says  of  the  same  translation 

"  that  it  should  contain  many  errors,  some  of  them  rather  comic,  was 
to  be  expected ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  a  courageous  and  creditable 
performance." 

He  gives  references  to  a  considerable  number  of 
instances  where  Wheloc's  translation  is  faulty,  and 
remarks  that,  as  might  be  expected,  he  chiefly  failed  in 
the  poetical  parts. ^ 

Wheloc,  in  fact,  says  of  them,  "  idio^ma  hie  et  ad  a^inuin 
942  et  975  perantiquum  et  horridiim,  lectoris  candorem  et 
diligentiam  desidejrU."  Wharton's  Anglia  Sacra,  which 
was  published  in  1691  and  1692,  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  work  of  importance  in  which  Wheloc's  edition  of  the 
Chronicle  was  utilised. 

"  He  frequently  c{uotes  the  Annales  Pcirihurgenses  (apparently  at  first 
hand)  where  Wheloc  is  deficient,  and  from  one  of  these  quotations 
(1,405)  Bishop  Nicholson  remarks  that  this  Peterborough  Codex  was 

^  Parallel  Chronicles,  Intr.,  Ixix.  -  Two   Saxon    Chronicles,  ii,    cxxriii, 

note  5. 

L    2 
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never  thorouf^hly   comparetl   with   uiiy  copy  liitlierto  pulilished,  and 
differs  from  them  all.'" 

Meanwhile  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  had  Ijcen  greatly 
facilitated  l)y  the  pii])lication  of  Hiekes'  AtKjJo-Saxon 
Grammar,  puhlished  at  Oxford  in  1G8*J.  Hiekes  also 
greatly  assisted  the  next  editor  in  his  work.  The 
next  edition  of  the  Chronicle  was  brought  out  at 
Oxford  in  the  year  1G92  with  the  title  Chronicon 
Saxo7iicwn  ex  MSS.  codicibus  nunc  jyi^muni  integrum 
edidit  ac  Latinum  fecit  Edimmdus  Gibson  A.B.  e  Collegio 
Reginae,  Ednnmd  Gibson.  He  was  a  careful  and  pains- 
taking scholar  and  afterwards  became  bishop  of  London. 
He  refers  to  Wheloc's  edition  in  very  complimentary 
terms,  but  says  the  codices  he  followed  were  not  complete. 
They  did  not  in  fact  carry  the  story  much  beyond  a.d. 
1000,  and  he  accordingly  based  his  edition  on  what  he 
considered  a  more  complete  manuscript,  hence  his  use  of 
the  word  integrum  in  his  title.  He  says  that  since 
Wheloc's  edition  was  published  three  other  manuscripts 
had  turned  up,  which  he  proceeds  to  describe  and  which 
he  used  for  his  edition,  and  he  prides  himself  on  the  fact 
that  the  latter  was  really  based  on  MS.  authorities, 
Cumque  ilia  est  hujus  matemae  ratio,  ut  de  ulla  re 
prius  cogitare  oj)orteat,  quam  textum  omyii  ex  parte 
integrum  ab  oculis  habeamus ;  omnem^  meam  curam 
converti  ad  Codices  Mayiuscriptas  comparandos."^  Of  the 
three  new  codices  used  by  Gibson  two  were  in  the  Laud 
Collection  in  the  Bodleian,  and  the  other,  which  had  been 
examined  and  collated  by  F,  Junius,  was  in  the  Cottonian 
Collection.  He  also  gives  a  careful  collation  of  Wheloc's 
edition.  Both  Petrie  and  Hardy^  state  that  he  actually 
based  his  text  on  Wheloc,  which  is  a  mistake.  His  own 
text  was  a  reproduction  of  a  MS.  presented  by 
Archbishop  Laud  in  1638  to  the  Bodleian,  formerly 
numbered  E,  89,  and  now  Laud  636,  and  otherwise 
known  as  the  Peterborouo-h  Book.  The  second  Laudian 
MS.  which  he  refers  to  and  collated  was  not  an  original  but 
a  paper  transcript  made  from  the  Cotton  MS.  Tib.  A.  vi. 
This  transcript  is  also  in  the  Bodleian.  It  was  formerly 
labelled  G.  36  and  now  Laud  Misc.  661.    Like  the  jDrevious 

1  English,  op.  cit.,  185.  ^  Q^f^  ^^^  j^  goO. 

^  Oj}.  cit.,  preface. 
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MS.  this  paper  copy  was  among  the  MSS.  presented  by- 
Laud.  Gibson  refers  to  it  as  "  MS.  Cant."*  Mr.  Plummer 
has  identified  the  handwriting  of  this  paper  MS.  as  that 
of  Joscelyn.^ 

At  the  end  of  this  copy  of  Joscelyn's  is  a  pedigree  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings  which  is  now  contained  in  a  detached 
leaf  and  which  is  numbered  in  the  Cotton  Catalogue  as 
Tib.  A.  iii.  The  same  leaf  was  copied  by  Junius  and 
is  contained  in  a  volume  of  transcripts  by  him  also  in  the 
Bodleian  numbered  Junius  06,  which  was  also  consulted  by 
Gibson,  so  that  the  latter  had  before  him  two  transcripts 
of  this  pedigree.  Junius  expressly  says  he  took  his  own 
copy  from  Tiberius  A.  iii.  This  now  detached  leaf,  there 
can  be  small  doubt,  was  formerly  part,  as  Wanley  first 
pointed  out,  of  what  is  generally  referred  to  as  MS.  B.,  i.e. 
Tiberius  A.  vi.^ 

Lastly,  Gibson  also  used  collations  and  extracts  by 
Junius  preserved  in  the  same  volume,  and  taken  from  the 
MS.  numbered  Coll.  Dom.  A.  viii.  which  Gibson  generally 
quotes  as  "  Cot,"  and  which  is  now  generally  referred  to  as 
F.  Gibson  therefore  found  all  the  materials  for  his  edition 
in  the  Bodleian,  nor  did  he  collate  any  original  MS.  His 
text  was  taken  from  the  Laudian  or  so-called  Peterborough 
Chronicle,  and  his  collations  were  otherwise  all  taken  from 
paper  copies,  so  that  up  to  this  time  only  two  of  the  MSS. 
of  the  Chronicle  had  been  directly  used  in  the  printed 
copies.    To  his  edition  Gibson  appends  a  Latin  translation. 

Gibson's  edition,  as  Professor  Earle  says,  "  if  not  quite  as 
perfect  as  his  ambition  designed,  was  a  great  advance 
upon  Wheloc's  and  altogether  an  admirable  work."*  In 
several  instances,  however,  as  Mr.  Plummer  points  out,  he 
has  wrong  readings  f  but  these  are  not  frequent,  and  he 
makes  ample  amends  by  his  most  engaging  modesty. 
He  never  tries  to  gloss  over  words  or  phrases  which  he 
does  not  understand,  quid  signijlcet  hoc  vocabulwyi  om- 
nino  nescio;  cjuis  sit  seyisus  me  omnino  latet ;  harum  vocum 
signijicationem  ignoro ;  vocis  signijicatis  mihi plane  incog- 
nita ;  quae  sit  hnjus  vocahuli  signijicatio  videant  alii ;  are 
some  of  his  confessions  ;  again  he  says  in  his  preface,  quae- 

^  Hardy's  Catalogue,  i,  656.  xxxi  ;  Plummer,  op.  cit.,  ii,  intr.,  xxix, 

■^  See  Plummer,  A.S.  Chr.,  il,  cxxx,  note  1,  cxxx,  note  5. 
5.  •*  Op.  cit.,  Ixx. 

*  See  Thorpe,  op.  cit..  i,  pref.,  xx  and  ^  Op.  cit.,  ii,  cxxx,  note. 
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dam  Chronici  loca  in  quihus  meam  inscitiam  lihere  j>?'0- 
Jiteor.  Mr.  Plummer  has  also  collected  a  niiiiiber  of  bis 
mistranslations,  and  lie  says  particularly  tliat  liis  trans- 
lation of  the  song  of  Brunaburh  is  almost  as  hopeless 
as  that  of  Wheloc'  Tn  1G96-9  Nicliolson  published  his 
"  Historical  Library,"  in  which,  while  speaking  in  compli- 
mentary terms  of  Gibson's  edition  of  the  Chronicle,  he 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  failed  to  use  several 
accessible  MSS, 

We  have  to  pass  on  a  long  time  before  we  again  meet 
with  any  attempt  to  make  the  Clironicle  more  useful 
to  students.  The  next  century  was  the  one,  it  will  be 
remembered,  in  which  Hume  described  the  struggles  and 
deeds  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  as  of  little  more  interest  than 
the  fights  of  kites  and  crows.  In  1819  there  was 
published  at  Norwich,  "  unencumbered  with  either  text  or 
notes,"  a  volume  in  which  part  of  the  Chronicle  was  trans- 
lated very  fairly  and  with  considerable  literary  skill  and 
spirit  by  Miss  Gurney.  It  was  published  anonymously 
with  the  title,  "  A  literal  translation  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  by  a  Lady."  In  the  preface  it  is  said  that  the 
authoress  had  only  access  to  the  printed  texts,  and  that  she 
had  not  completed  it  because  she  understood  that  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Ingram  was  engaged  on  the  work.  Ingram 
says  that  a  similar  translation  by  Gough  existed  in  the 
Bodleian,  but  Mr.  Plummer  was  not  able  to  trace  it.^ 
These  were,  however,  mere  translations  and  did  nothing  for 
the  text  or  its  elucidation.  Ingram's  edition  was  published 
in  1823.  Dr.  J.  Ingram,  B.D.,  had  been  Professor  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  at  Oxford  and  afterwards  Master  of  Trinity  College 
there.  While  duly  praising  Gibson's  edition  and  expressing 
wonder  that  such  a  work  should  have  been  produced  when 
the  bishop  was  only  twenty-three  years  old,  he  complains 
in  his  preface  that  the  Chronicle  had  not  up  to  this  time 
been  printed  entire  and  from  the  collation  of  all  the  MSS. 
In  his  edition  he  in  fact  used  all  the  materials  then 
known,  namely,  the  four  original  copies  of  the  Chronicle  in 
the  Cotton  Library,  that  in  C.C.C.  Cambridge  and  the  so- 
called  Peterhoivugh  Chroyiicle  in  the  Bodleian,  and  he  was 
the  first  to  collate  the  two  important  MSS.  Cott.  Tib. 
B,   i  and   Cott.    Tib.   B.   iv.     He  also  printed  the  single 

'  Plummer,  id.,  cxsix  and  xxx,  note.  "  Id.,  II,  Int.   ccxxxii  note. 
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leaf  previously  referred  to  and  known  as  Tib.  A.  iii.  and 
collated  the  various  paper  transcripts  remaining  in  London 
and  Oxford  together  with  Wheloc's  text  of  the  burnt 
Cotton  MS.  So  that  in  regard  to  the  presentation  of  the 
materials  as  then  known  his  edition  was  complete.  He 
appends  a  translation  in  Englisli.  In  his  preface  he  gives 
the  following  synopsis  of  the  MSS. 


MSS. 

Trans. 

Description. 

Place  of  Custody. 

Age. 

I. 

Ben.,  The  Benet  MS. 

C.C.C.C.'s  XI.  MSS.  Parker 

A.D.  891-1070. 

II. 

C.T.  A.  Ill 1 

B.M.,  Cot.  Tib.  A.  III.      .. 

A.D.  977. 

1 

Jun.  66,  II.   .. 

Junian  MSS.,  Bodleian      . . 

Transcribed 
from      the 
preceding   by 
Junius. 

III. 

C.T.  A.  VI 

B.M.,  Cot.  Tib.  A.  VI.      .. 

A.D.  977. 

2 

Cant,  of  Gibson 

Bodleian,  Laud  G.  36 

Transcript  of 
the  preceding 
and  No.  II. 

IV. 

C.  Otho,  B.  XT.       .. 

Olim  Cot.  Lib.     Lost. 

A.D.  1001. 

3 

Cott.  of  Wheloe       .. 

?    the   same    as    the    pre- 
ceding. 

A.D.  1001. 

4 

Dublin  Transcript    . . 

Dublin  Library.    E,  5,  15.. 

Transcribed 
by  Lambard 
from  No.  IV. 

V. 

C.T.  B.  I.     Abingdon 
Chronicle. 

B.M.     Cot.  Tib.  B.I. 

E  n  d  s  imper- 
fectly in  1066. 

VI. 

C.T.  B.  IV.    Worces- 
ter Chronicle. 

B.M.     Cot.  Tib.  B.  IV.     . . 

Ends  abruptly 
in  1080. 

VII. 

Petrob.  Peterborough 

Olim  Abb.    Petrob.      Sup- 

Collated    with 

Chronicle. 

posed  to  be  lost. 

the  preceding 
by  Joscelyn 
to  1080. 

VIII. 

Laud  of  Gibson 

Bodl.     Laud  E.  80 

Ends  imperfect- 
ly in  1154. 

IX. 

C.  Domit.  A.  VIII.  . . 

B.M.    Cot.  Dom.  A.  VIII. 

Ends  imperfect- 
ly in  1058. 

5 

Cot.  of  Gibson 

Junian  Books.    Bodleian  . . 

A  collation  of 
the  preceding 
bv  Junius  to 
1057. 

This  table  seems  correct  except  in  making  VII  and 
VIII  different  whereas  they  were  the  same,  and  in 
treating  Wheloc's  text  as  perhaps  taken  from  a 
transcript  instead  of,  as  was  clearly  the  case,  from  the 
original  MS.  of  Cot.  Otho  B.  xi.  The  press  marks  of  one 
or  two  of  the  MSS.  have  been  altered  since  Ingram 
wrote.  Ingram  was  the  first  to  adequately  appreciate  the 
Latin  Chronicle  of  Ethel  ward,  whom  he  styles  "  the 
invaluable    but    neglected   Etheluard."       He    also   gives 
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references  to  Florence  of  Worcester,  the  so-called  Asser, 
Simeon  of  Durham  and  otlier  early  Latin  Chronicles. 
In  fact,  in  regard  to  the  text  of  the  Chronicle  not  much 
has  been  done  since  Tno-ram^s  presentation  of  the  MS. 
evidence,  except  minute  corrections  due  to  more  careful 
collation.  Where  it  errs  is  in  the  method  of  editing,  which 
followed  the  pernicious  habit  then  in  vogue  of  giving 
us  in  the  text  not  the  continuous  reading  of  some  par- 
ticular MS.,  but  the  conflate  readings  derived  from  the 
comparison  of  various  texts,  from  which  the  editor 
selected  what  he  deemed  the  most  reputable  version. 
Mr.  Plummer  has  given  some  examples  of  these  unfor- 
tunate conflate  readings,^  and  of  some  of  Ingram's  faulty 
translations,  in  which  he  was  sometimes  misled  by 
transliterating  rather  than  translating,  and  taking  a  word 
which  sounds  like  the  original  as  if  it  were  a  real  trans- 
lation, while  he  often  uses  quite  modern  terms  with  a 
modern  connotation  to  represent  ancient  ones  with  only 
a  distant  echo  in  the  meaning.  He  further  modernizes 
the  names,  thus  converting  Geraint  into  Grant,^  Beocca 
into  Becke,  etc.^  These  are,  however,  small  blemishes. 
Ingram's  was,  in  fact,  the  first  scientific  edition  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  a  great  advance  on  anything 
that  had  been  previously  done,  and  a  most  creditable 
performance. 

We  next  meet  with  a  remarkable  book  whose  real 
merits  have  been  disguised  by  some  occasional  fantastic 
phrases  and  theories,  but  which  is  full  of  ingenious 
painstaking  and  learned  suggestion.  Its  value  has  been 
altogether  unjustly  minimized  by  Professor  Earle, 
while  it  has  been  virtually  ignored  by  Mr.  Plummer. 
It  was  published  anonymously  with  the  title,  Ancient 
History  English  and  French  exemplijied  in  a  regular 
dissection  of  the  ^^  Saxon  Chronicle,''  etc.,  1830.  Its 
reputed  author  was  Henry  Searle  English.  In  this 
work  the  author  endeavours  with  a  great  deal  of  acumen, 
and  as  Ave  shall  see  with  considerable  success,  to  trace  the 
actual  authorship  of  various  portions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle.  Inter  alia  he  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to 
suggest  what  Mr.  Plummer  very  properly  makes  a  great 

'   Op.  cit.,  II,  cxxxiii,  note  4.  ^  Id.,  141, 

2  Id.,  61, 
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point  of,  namely,  that  the  various  copies  of  the  Chronicle 
should  not  be  treated  as  mere  forms  of  a  substantive 
whole,  but  as  separate  documents  with  a  separate  origin 
and  history,  and  one  of  the  claims  he  makes  in  his  book 
is  contained  in  the  sentence  : 

"  I  have  separated  and  reduced  to  order  the  awkward  mass  of 
Chronicles  published  as  the  Saxon  Chronicle.'"^ 

Mr.  English  gives  an  excellent  account  of  the  printed 
editions  of  the  Chronicle  up  to  the  time  he  wrote. ^ 
I  shall  frequently  have  to  refer  to  him  in  what  follows. 
In  1847,  Dr.  Giles,  who  did  so  much  to  popularize  and 
make  available  the  sources  of  English  history,  published 
a  translation  of  the  Anglo- Saxoii  Chronicle.  It  is 
professedly  based  on  previous  writers  and  did  nothing 
for  the  critical  history  of  the  text  or  its  contents. 
In  1848  there  appeared  the  first  and  only  volume  of 
the  Monumentci  Historiccc  Brittannica  in  which  Petrie 
professed  to  collect  the  materials  for  the  history  of 
England  up  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  this  work  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  as  far  as  the  year  1066  is  duly 
printed  with  an  English  translation  by  its  side.  The 
person  mainly  responsible  for  it  was  Mr.  Richard  Price, 
who  died  in  1833.  This  edition  was  notable  for  some 
matters.  In  the  first  place  in  it  the  text  was  primarily 
based  on  the  Parker  MS.  at  C.C.C.  Cambridge  which 
Mr.  Price,  its  editor,  appears  to  have  thought  the  oldest 
and  best  in  existence  (and  which  he  refers  to  as  MS.  A.), 
in  both  of  which  conclusions  he  was  mistaken  as  we 
shall  see  further  on ;  he  nevertheless  gave  this  very 
imperfect  MS.  a  status  and  reputation  which  it  main- 
tained for  many  years  during  which  it  was  appealed  to 
as  the  ultimate  guide  to  the  text.  Secondly,  he  refers 
to  the  MSS.  by  a  new  notation  which  has  largely  held 
its  ground  and  which  I  will  now  condense. 

MS.  A  is  the  C.C.C.  MS.  CLXXIII. 


MS. 

B  „ 

the  Cottonian  MS.  Tiberius  A  vi. 

MS. 

c  „ 

,,           „           „      Tiberius  B.  i. 

MS. 

D„ 

,,           „           „      Tiberius  B.  iv. 

MS. 

E  „ 

Bodleian  MS.  Laud  636  formerly  E.  80, 

MS. 

F  „ 

Cottonian  MS.  Domitian  A.  VIII,  2. 

MS. 

G„ 

„      Otho  B.  xi,  2. 

Op.  cit.,  458. 

2  180-196. 
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Tliirdly,  as  it  was  Dr.  Petrie's  plan  not  to  print 
^inytliino-  beyond  the  year  lOGG  it  is  oin'ioiis  that  all 
the  contents  of  tliosr  copies  of  the  Chronicle  dealing  with 
•events  after  that  year  are  excluded.  The  text  of  this 
•edition,  as  I  have  said,  is  taktMi  from  the  O.C.C.  Cam- 
bridge MS.  as  its  basis.  Slii^ht  additions  from  other 
sources  are  placed  in  Ijrackets  in  the  text.  Where  this 
•could  not  be  conveniently  done  from  their  length  or 
•otherwise,  the  variations  form  a  second  text  underneath 
the  first  one  and  separated  from  it  by  a  line.  In  the 
notes  below  a  careful  collation  is  given  of  all  the  variants 
in  the  MSS.,  including  Wheloc's  text  of  the  burnt  MS. 
Among  these  almost  entirely  verbal  notes  and  separated 
from  their  place  in  the  text  are  a  number  of  Latin 
•entries  taken  from  the  Peterborough  MS. 

The  text  was  professedly  treated  as  an  eclectic  one,  how- 
ever ;  thus  in  the  preface  we  read  :  "In  constructing  the 
text  Mr.  Petrie  endeavoured,  M^here  practicable,  to  render 
it  as  full  as  possible,  by  incorporating  all  the  additional 
facts  from  the  several  copies,  without  alluding  to  their 
differences  of  style  or  dialect,  as  a  philological  work  was 
not  the  object  of  the  collection."  Mr.  Plummer  says  of  the 
edition  :  "  There  is  still  too  much  conflation,  and  when  A 
fails  there  seems  to  be  no  fixed  principle  as  to  what  shall 
be  placed  above  the  line  and  what  below.  In  some  cases 
part  of  an  annal  from  a  MS.  is  placed  above  the  line,  and 
another  part  of  the  same  annal  from  the  same  MS.  is 
placed  below  876,  1022-1038."' 

The  translation  (in  English)  was  a  great  improvement 
on  that  of  Ingram,  l)ut  mistakes  still  occur,  some  of  which 
have  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Plunnner."  Many  errors 
in  this  translation,  however,  had  already  been  corrected 
l>y  the  Rev.  J.  Stevenson  in  his  translation  of  the 
Chronicle  in  the  series  of  the  Church  Historians  of 
England,  which,  however,  also  contains  some  errors.' 
In  1861,  there  appeared  another  edition  of  the  Chronicle 
which  Professor  Earle  has  described  as  "  one  of  the 
greatest  boons  that  could  have  been  conferred  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  scholar."  It  occurs  in  two  volumes,  one 
containing  the  text  and  the  other  the  translation,  and  was 

'   Op.  cii.,  II,  cxxxiv.  ^  hi.,  cxxxir,  5,  and  cxxxv,  1. 

-  Jd.,  note  4. 
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published  ainoiii;'  the  Chronicles  and  Memorials  issued 
under  the  authority  of  tlie  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  was 
edited  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Thorpe,  Its  text,  which  was 
carefully  edited  from  the  originals,  is  printed  in  six 
joarallel  columns,  each  of  the  six  extant  MSS.  being  given 
a  column  to  itself  Variants  from  the  extant  fragments 
of  the  burnt  Cotton  MS.  are  given  in  the  notes,  but 
there  is  no  collation  of  Wheloc's  printed  text  which 
represents  that  MS.  so  well.  The  single  leaf  Tib.  A,  iii, 
is  also  given.  ^  Some  of  the  late  insertions  in  the  so- 
called  Peterborouo;h  MS.  are  also  transferred  to  the 
notes,  but,  as  we  shall  see,  this  has  not  been  done 
uniformly  and  is  a  pitfall  rather  than  a  help  to  the 
unwary.  Similarly,  Thorpe  has  treated  most  of  the 
Latin  text  of  MS.  F,  and  of  almost  all  the  Latin  entries 
in  E,  quite  arbitrarily  and  has  omitted  them.  As  Mr. 
Plummer  says.  Dr.  Pauli  has  called  special  attention  to  the 
value  of  the  Latin  text  of  F.  Mr.  Earle  complains  that 
he  did  not  leave  the  annals  of  B  undated  where  they  are 
undated  in  the  MS.,  but  that  he  added  dates  of  his  own, 
and  Mr.  Plummer  further,(l)  complains  of  Thorpe's  critical 
conflation  of  the  Mercian  register  with  the  main  Chronicle ; 
(2)  the  liberties  taken  with  the  arrangement  of  the  text : 
thus,  the  distributing  of  the  Annal  of  910  E  over  several 
years,  and  the  transposing  of  the  notice  of  the  comet  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  905  D.  Li  1004  D  he  has 
inserted  a  sentence  which  has  been  omitted  by  Jiomoi- 
teleuton.  In  313  E,  he  has  an  entry  which  does  not 
occur  in  that  MS.  but  in  F.  (3)  Another  misleading- 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  unauthorized  and  not  very 
successful  attempts  at  emendation,  ex.  gr.  scipan  for 
sciran  in  1097  ;  angeow  for  the  corrupt  oncweow  in 
1110  ;  (4)  the  dislocation  of  the  parallelism  in  some  of 
the  later  parts  of  the  Chrvnicle  1044-1052,  just  when 
(owing  to  defective  chronology,  divergence  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  etc. )  it  was  most  necessary  to  bring- 
out  the  parallelism  correctly."  Plummer  (in  note  6)  also 
gives  a  few  instances  of  Thorpe's  mis-translations,  and 
adds  that  he  is  satisfied  he  made  his  translation  not  from 
his  own  text  but  from  that  in  the   M.    H.    B.'^     Thorpe's 

1  See  Tol.  i,  232  and  233.  ■'  Jd.,  cxxxvi,  7. 

-  Plummer,  ii,  cxxxv  and  notes. 
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edition,    liowever,    was    an    admirable    one,    and    is  still 
indispensable  to  the  student. 

In  1865,  Mr.  Earle,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  at 
Oxford,  pnl)lislied  a  very  notable  work  entitled  "  Two  of 
tJie  AugloSaxou  Chroniclea  parallel,  etc."  The  text  of  the 
book  had  been  in  type  for  eight  years  when  published,  so 
that  it  was  independent  of  Thorpe's  and  had  not  the 
advantage  of  his  work  or  materials.  The  edition  contains 
an  admirable  introduction,  in  which  the  history  of  the 
MSS.  is  carefully  analysed.  The  interpolations  of  a 
glossator  of  the  twelfth  century  in  MS.  A  are  printed  in 
smaller  type  and  can  be  more  easily  disconnected.  Pro- 
fessor Earle's  plan  did  not  include  a  translation,  but  in  the 
notes  he  brought  a  wide  linguistic  and  historical  knowledge 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  Chronicle,  and  cleared  up  many 
passages  hitherto  obscure.  What  greatly  aifects  the 
value  of  the  edition,  however,  was  the  choice  of  one  of 
the  two  parallel  MSS.  upon  which  the  text  is  based. 
In  regard  to  the  Peterhorough  Chronicle  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said,  but  as  to  the  so-called  MS.  A,  the  C.C.C.  Manu- 
script, of  which  Professor  Earle  says  in  its  preface,  "  It  has 
every  title  to  rank  first  in  the  list  of  Saxon  Chronicles," 
it  is  a  great  pity  that  it  should  have  retained  this  status, 
which  it  first  acquired  in  Prior's  edition  in  the  M.  H.  B., 
when  the  letter  A  was  attached  to  it.  We  now  know 
that  instead  of  being  the  best  it  is  the  most  worthless  of 
the  MSS. 

Mr.  Earle's  edition  was  followed  in  1892  and  1899  by 
that  of  Professor  Plummer,  which  in  regard  to  the  text 
is  a  re-edition  of  Professor  Earle's  parallel  edition  of  A 
and  E,  with  a  very  careful  re-collation  of  all  the  other 
MS.  materials.  It  has  been  deservedly  treated  by 
scholars  as  the  definite  text.  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
rich,  learned,  and  admirable  mass  of  notes,  exegetical, 
critical,  and  historical,  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  patient 
labour,  and  also  of  instinctive  sound  sense,  which  is  better. 
It  is  a  great  pity,  however,  that  when  Mr.  Plummer 
brought  out  his  edition  of  the  Chro7iicle,  which  professes 
on  its  title  page  to  be  only  a  new  edition  of  Professor 
Earle's  work  (although  it  is  really  largely  re-written,  and 
a  vast  improvement  upon  it),  he  should  have  felt  himself 
bound  to  follow  him  in  the   selection  of  MS.  A  as  the 
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real  basis  of  his  text.  This  was  excusable  in  1865  wlien 
Mr,  Earle's  book  was  pubhshed,  but  a  good  deal  had 
been  written  on  the  subject  between  1865  and  1892. 

On  September  8th,  and  September  20th,  1879,  1 
published  two  long  letters  in  the  Athenaeum,  in  which  I 
examined  in  very  considerable  detail  the  question  of  the 
origin  and  value  of  Codex  A  of  the  Ckronicle,  and  was, 
I  believe,  the  first  to  show  its  worthless  character. 
What  I  then  said  received  but  scanty  notice  from  Mr. 
Plummer.  Similar  conclusions  were  reached  later  by 
Dr.  Grubitz  in  an  essay  entitled  "  Kritische  Untersuchnng 
ilher  die  Angelsiichsischen  Annalen  his  zum  Jalire 
893,"  in  which  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
so-called  MS.  A  is  not  an  original  contemporary 
document,  but  a  copy  of  a  comparatively  late  date  made 
by  several  scribes.  ^  Mr.  Plummer  himself,  notwithstand- 
ing that  he  makes  the  MS.  the  prime  text  in  his  book, 
calls  it  "a  copy  of  a  copy,"  and  it  is  a  pity  that  in 
preparing  his  almost  ideal  edition  he  should  have  felt 
himself  bound  to  follow  Mr.  Earle  in  giving  so  much 
importance  to  such  a  worthless  text.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  a  future  edition  MS.  A  will  be  displaced  from  its 
present  proud  position  in  Mr.  Plummer's  work  and 
be  used  by  him  only  for  collation.  Mr.  Plummer  has 
also,  I  think,  in  his  edition  altered  Price's  nomenclature 
of  the  MSS.  unnecessarily  and  rather  increased 
difficulties.  Price  called  the  burnt  Cotton  MS.  G.  It 
is  true  the  text  of  G  and  of  A  are  much  alike,  although 
not  identical,  and  there  has  been  controversy  as  to 
which  was  the  mother  of  the  other.  This  makes  it 
ambiguous  to  change  the  letter  G  to  a  kind  of  Gothic  A, 
as  Mr.  Plummer  has  done,  and  thus  to  have  two  MSS. 
both  represented  by  the  initial  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
It  disguises  several  matters  of  importance,  including 
the  date  of  the  original  composition  of  the  Chronicle, 
when  the  two  MSS.  in  question  are  given  titles  so  like 
each  other  and  so  apt  to  be  confused.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  notation  based  on  capital  letters,  I  prefer  Price's. 

To  Price's  list  of  MSS.  Mr.  Plummer  has  added  two 
others.      One,  which    he  labels    H,    was    discovered    by 

1  Op.  cii.,  6-9. 
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Dr.  Zupitza.^  It  consists  of  a  sill^•le  leaf  in  the  Cott. 
MS.,  Dom.  A,  ix.  The  other,  wliicli  lie  labels  I,  is  in  the 
Cott.  MS.  Calii;-ula  A,  xv,  fol.  132,  and  consists  of  a 
Paschal  table  \vith  marginal  annals  in  Saxon  and  Latin, 
and  was  published  by  Lieberniann  in  his  UrKjedruckte 
Ang.-Norm.  Geschichtsquellen,  1-8. 

This  completes  the  notice  of  the  printed  material 
available  for  the  study  of  the  Awjlo-Sajcon  Chronicle  in 
the  shape  of  editions  of  its  MSS.  and  their  illustration, 
and  we  will  now  turn  to  the  MSS.  themselves. 

It  is  perfectly  plain  from  many  ficts  which  will  appear 
as  we  proceed  that  the  MSS.  of  the  Chronicle  which  we 
possess  are  the  mere  salvage  from  the  large  number 
of  others  which  once  existed.  Most  of  the  lost  books 
have  doubtless  been  destroyed  by  fire,  that  terrible  enemy 
of  the  great  monasteries,  but  others  have  also  disappeared. 
Largely  from  the  fact  that  as  they  were  written  in  an 
unknown  writing  and  language,  no  one  took  much  interest 
in  them,  and  they  were  probably  used  up  as  palimpsests 
or  for  the  more  homely  purposes  to  which  parchment  can 
be  turned.  By  a  process  of  careful  induction  we  can 
recover  definite  proofs  of  the  former  existence  of  other 
texts  of  the  Chronicle,  and  in  some  cases  can  also  recover 
their  contents.  So  far  as  we  know,  seven  complete  MSS. 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  survived  from  the  middle 
ages  and  escaped  the  destruction  of  books  which  followed 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  ;  six  of  these  still  exist 
intact,  the  seventh  was  destroyed  in  the  disastrous  fire 
which  took  place  in  the  binding  room  of  the  British 
Museum  in  1731,  when  so  many  treasures  in  the  Cottonian 
Library  were  burnt.  Only  three  leaves  and  a  few 
charred  fragments  of  it  remain,  partly  intact,  but  its 
contents  are  most  fortunately  preserved  in  Wheloc's 
edition,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  a  very  accurate  copy 
of  this  MS.,  so  that  the  contents  of  all  the  MSS.  of  the 
Chronicle  known  to  have  been  intact  at  the  Reformation  are 
available  for  study.  In  addition  we  have  the  single  leaf 
discovered  by  Dr.  Zupitza  which  contains  annals  of  the 
years  1113  and  1114,  quite  distinct  in  contents  from  the 
only  other  copy  of  the  Chronicle  reaching  to  so  late  a 

^  Published  by  him  in  Anglia,  i,  195-197. 
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date,  namely,  MS.  E,  and  whicli  must  have  formed  part  of 
another  copy.  When  this  copy  disappeared  we  do  not  know. 

I  propose  to  subject  these  MSS.  and  their  contents  in 
turn  to  a  careful  analysis,  and  thus  to  try  and  ascertain 
what  they  have  to  tell  us  about  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  document,  and  to  begin  with  the  MS.  Mdiich 
comes  down  to  the  latest  date,  namely,  that  generally 
quoted  as  the  Pete fho rough  Chronicle  (MS.  E.  in  Price's 
notation).  The  text  is  preserved  in  one  copy  only,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  there  was  ever  any  other. 

This  MS.  has  on  its  first  page  the  inscription  "  Liber 
Guil.  Laud  Archiep.  Cant,  et  Cancellar.  Universit.  Oxon 
1638,"  and  it  was  presented  by  Laud  with  his  other  MSS. 
to  the  Bodleian  Library,  where  it  was  formerly  numbered 
E  80,  and  is  now  labelled  Laud  636  E.  The  date  on  its 
first  page  just  mentioned  was  jorobably  that  of  its 
acquisition  by  Laud.  Wanley,  p.  65,  suggests  that  certain 
underlinings  in  it  in  red  were  the  work  of  the  archbishop.. 
There  is  a  paper  transcript  of  it  also  in  the  Bodleian 
which  bears  the  same  date  of  1 638.  It  is  numbered  Laud 
MSS.  661. 

It  had  almost  certainly  previously  belonged  to  Lisle, 
who  died  in  1637,  and  on  whose  death  it  doubtless  passed 
to  the  archbishop.  When  in  Lisle's  possession  he  inserted 
a  few  notes  on  the  margins  and  on  interleaved  laro-e  folio 
paper  leaves.  These  chiefly  consist  of  collations  of  the 
Corpus  MS.  which  he  calls  "  Benet  M.,  vol.  269,"  down  to 
918,  after  which  he  calls  it  "  MS.  Cant."  or  "  Canterbury 
Book.i"  Mr.  Plummer  says  that  on  the  blank  paper  leaves 
at  the  end  Lisle  has  inserted  from  A  the  annals  894-924, 
937,  941,  962,  973,  975,  and  a  jDedigree  of  Woden  from 
855  B.  He  remarks  that  Lisle  found  the  poetry  very 
difficult,  and  that  he  added  a  quaint  notice  to  the  annal  of 
937,  viz.,  "  This  is  mysticall  and  written  in  a  poeticall 
vaine  obscurity  of  purpose  to  avoide  the  danger  of  those 
tymes  and  needes  decyphring."  Of  941  he  writes :  "  This 
also  mysticall"  ;  and  of  975  :  "  This  also." 

Lisle  had  probably  obtained  the  MS.  from  Peterborouo-h 
in  1634.  While  there,  it  had  been  used  by  Joscelyn 
for  his  glosses  in  MS.  B.  iv,  and  Plummer  suggests  that : 

'  See  Hardy,  Cat.,  i,  658. 
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*'  Some  notes  in  earlier  hands  occur  liere  and  there  ; 
one  at  705  may  be  Ijy  Joscelyn  ;  anotlier  at  893  refers  to 
R.  Talbot  and  may  be  by  him."^  Five  leaves,  ff.  86-90, 
are  of  larjj^er  size,  probably  luivino-  escaped  the  shears  of 
the  binder,  because  on  their  niaruin  was  written  a  brief 
French  chronicle  from  Brutus  to  Edward  the  First.  In 
reo'ard  to  its  termination  I  will  add  a  few  words  by 
Professor  Earle.      He  says  : 

"The  manuscript  of  this  Chronicle  [E.]  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
Hardy  us  ending  in  a  mutilated  state ;  and  Wanley  seems  to  convey 
the  same  i(leal)y  saying  abruple  desinit  codex.  Certainly  the  manuscript 
gives  this  impression  at  first  sight ;  indeed  it  recpiires  a  minute  and 
patient  examination  to  discover  the  fact  that  there  is  no  mutilation. 
The  last  page  appears  to  have  been  long  exposed  to  accidents  without 
ix  cover,  and  it  has  been  so  rubbed  that  its  contents  are  but  partially 
and  faintly  legible  ....  but  it  will  be  seen  by  the  text 
presented  here,  that  it  has  been  nearly  all  made  out,  and  that  the  last 
clause  was  a  pious  commendation  of  the  new  Abbot,  and  that  it 
terminates  formally  with  a  triangular  punctuation."- 

The  abbot  in  question  was  Abbot  Waterville,  who 
succeeded  in  the  spring  of  1155.  It  is  quite  plain,  there- 
fore, that  the  MS.  is  intact,  and  that  no  part  of  it  was 
written  later  than  1155. 

The  regular  termination  of  the  concluding  sentence  and 
the  presence  of  the  three  marks  make  it  clear  that  the  MS. 
is  complete,  and  Mr.  Plummer's  doubts  based  on  a  missing 
leaf  at  the  end  of  the  volume  are  most  easily  met  by  the 
disappearance  of  a  blank  leaf^ 

It  clearly  once  belonged  to  Peterborough  Abbey,  and, 
as  we  shall  see,  contains  ample  evidence  of  its  origin,  and 
notably  the  insertion  in  it  at  various  points  of  a  series  of 
local  references  to  that  abbey  not  contained  in  other  MSS. 
of  the  Chronicle,  and  it  was  doubtless  the  MS.  known 
to  Joscelyn  and  Wheloc  as  the  Peterborough  Book  or 
the  A^males  Saxonice  Petrihurgenses.     Thorpe  gives   a 

*  Plummer,  ii,  xxxiv.  MS.  the  Annals   from  1121-1131,  but 

2  Tivo  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles  for  some  reason  or  other  excluded  those 

parallel,  intr.,  i.  from  1132  to  the  end  of  MS.  E,  whence 

•*  Thei-e    is    a    curious    circumstance  Mr.    English   inferred   tliat    Joscolyn's 

about  the  earlier  references  to  this  MS.  Pet.  Chr.  was  not  MS.  E.     I  may  add 

which  has  been  overlooked  by  its  later  that  in  Wanley's  Catalogue  of  the  Saxon 

editors,  but  wliich  was  noticed  by  Mr.  MSS.  in  Hickes'  Thesaurus  he  describes 

English.      Joscelyn,    who    put    a    good  MS.    E.    which   he   calls    Laud   80,    as 

many  marginalia  in  the    MS.  Tiberius  terminating  in  the  year  1144,  a  mistake 

B.  iv,  from  the  Peterborough  Chronicle,  wliich  is  almost  incredible  in  so  careful 

inserted  in    the    blank   leaves  of    that  a  writer. 
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facsimile  of  its  first  page,  on  Plate  V.  It  tells  the  story 
from  the  Incarnation  to  the  year  1154,  and  is  obviously 
written  in  one  hand,  down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1121. 
After  this  there  are  breaks  in  the  handwriting,  at  the  end 
of  1122,  of  1123,  in  the  middle  of  1126  and  lastly  at  the 
end  of  1 131.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  no  part  of  this  MS. 
as  it  stands  was  written  earlier  than  1122,  and  that  down 
to  that  date  it  in  no  wise  answers  to  a  series  of  annals 
written  down  year  by  year  as  the  events  happened,  but 
that  it  was  copied  out  continuously  by  a  scribe  from  some 
other  document  or  documents,  and  that  he  added  some 
interpolations  of  his  own. 

Let  us  now  turn  shortly  to  this  first  section  of  the 
Chronicle  ending:  with  the  annal  1121.  In  the  first 
place,  then,  it  differs  entirely  from  every  other  copy  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  in  one  very  important 
particular,  namely,  in  that  instead  of  being  composed 
in  one  uniform  type  of  Anglo-Saxon  speech,  or  in  a  type 
which  gradually  changes  as  time  afiected  the  language, 
it  is  written  in  two  very  sharply  contrasted  forms  of  the 
language,  whose  divergence  from  each  other  has  been 
remarked  upon  by  every  editor  of  the  document  and 
which  is  in  fact  most  patent  and  palpable.  Secondly, 
what  is  singular  and  striking  is  that  these  two  sharply 
contrasted  forms  of  speech  are  not  found  separated  into 
two  entirely  distinct  sections  of  the  narrative  as  if 
successively  copied  by  a  scribe  from  two  documents  with 
different  sources,  but  are  mixed  up  with  each  other ; 
sections  and  paragraphs  of  the  one  being  inserted  as 
boulders,  in  the  middle  of  the  other,  which  forms  a  more 
or  less  continuous  matrix  in  which  they  are  enclosed. 

Thirdly,  it  is  plain  and  has  been  also  emphasized  by 
various  writers,  that  the  language  and  style  of  these 
inserted  boulders  and  fragments  agrees  with  that  of  the 
sections  of  the  Chronicle  which  were  written  later  than 
1122,  and  whose  language,  therefore,  whatever  its  origin, 
is  a  dialect  of  the  twelfth  century.  A  quotation  from  an 
excellent  judge  of  such  an  issue,  namely.  Professor  Earle, 
sums  up  what  is  virtually  a  universal  ojoinion.    He  says  : 

"  The  insertions  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  first  continuator  of  the  work 
on  the  other,  echo  the  same  sound,  and  eventually  determine  each  other's 
date.     Hence  we  know  that  the  change  of  handwriting  at  1121   is 
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no  (Iclusivo  token,  that  the  j)eiini;m  l)r<mglit  his  history  close  up  to  the 
time  of  writing,  and  that  tlie  insertions  now  l)ef(»re  us  belong  definitely 
to  the  same  literary  effort  which  produced  not  merely  this  edition,  but 
even  this  particular  MS.  of  the  Chranide." 

Eai'le  tlieii  proceeds  to  point  out  the  particular 
changes  in  the  language  upon  whicli  he  bases  his 
opinion. 

Meyer,  who  is  the  last  scholar  who  has  critically 
examined  the  language  in  which  the  insertions  are  written, 
says  definitely  of  them,  Sprachlich  stehen  sie  indes  im 
Ganzen  auf  derselhen  Stufe.  Audi  sind  sie  tvohl 
ungefdhr  zu  derselhen  Zeit  ahgefasst,  ncindich  1117-1132. 
We  must  now  analyse  each  of  them  in  turn. 

The  first  occurs  at  the  end  of  the  annal  of  654.  It 
tells  us  how, 

"  In  the  time  of  Peada,  King  of  Mercia,  he  and  Oswiu,  the 
brother  of  King  Oswald,  came  together  and  agreed  that  they  would 
rear  a  monastery  to  the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  honour  of  St.  Peter, 
and  they  did  so  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Medeshamstede ;  because 
there  is  a  well  there  which  is  called  '  Medes  wael,'  and  they  then 
began  the  foundation,  and  wrought  thereon  and  then  committed  it  to  a 
monk  named  Saxulf.  He  was  greatly  God's  friend,  and  all  the  people 
loved  him,  and  he  was  high-born  and  rich.  He  is  now  much  richer 
with  Christ.  But  the  King  Peada  reigned  no  long  while,  for  he  was 
betrayed  by  his  own  queen  at  Eastertide."^ 

The  reference  in  the  last  clause  to  Peada  was  doubtless 
taken  from  Bede  iii,  24,  and  was  probably  abstracted  by 
the  compiler.  The  rest  of  the  annal  came  from  the 
document  referred  to  in  the  next  entry.  Mr.  Earle 
speaks  of  this  annal  as  the  first  of  two  instalments  of 
a  monograph  on  the  abbey  of  Peterborough  which  is 
subsequently  continued  in  parts,  under  the  proper  dates, 
and  says  of  it,  "  With  this  digression  we  drop  suddenly 
into  a  lower  stage  of  the  language.  The  same  style 
recurs  only  with  the  continuations  of  the  same  subject, 
until  towards  the  close  of  the  first  handwriting,  A.  D.  1121."^ 
The  reference  to  Saxulf  being  dead  when  it  was  written 
shows  that  it  could  not  have  been  put  down  until  at  least 
the  year  692,  when  that  ecclesiastic,  who  had  been  made 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  died,  and  it  is  clear  in  fact  that  this 

1  A.S.C.,  ed.  Thorpe,  ii,  24,  5.  ^  q^^  cit.,  28,  note. 
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annal  and  the  next  one  to  be  cited  form  two  instalments  of 
one  story  about  the  Abbey  of  Peterborough  which  was 
subsequently  continued  in  ^^arts. 

The  second  insertion  is  appended  to  the  year  656.  In 
this  annal,  after  again  reporting  the  death  of  Peada  and 
the  succession  of  his  brother  Wulfere  as  in  the  other 
Chronicles,  the  Peterborough  MS.  has  a  long  paragraph 
rhetorically  reciting  what  had  been  said  in  the  previously 
quoted  passage,  and  stating  further  how  Wulfere  for 
the  love  of  his  pledge-brother  Oswiu  and  the  abbot 
Saxulf,  and  by  the  counsel  of  his  brothers  Ethelred  and 
Meriuald,  and  of  his  sisters  Kyneburh  and  Kyneswith 
and  the  archbishop  Deusdedit,  and  of  all  his  witan  who 
were  in  his  kingdom,  determined  to  dignify  and  honour 
the  new  foundation.  He  summoned  Saxulf,  and 
promised  to  find  him  ample  gold  and  silver,  lands  and 
possessions,  and  bade  his  people  work  diligently  at  the 
building.  After  a  few  years  the  monastery  was  ready, 
and  the  king  summoned  a  large  gathering  to  its  con- 
secration which  took  place  in  the  presence  of  himself,  his 
brother  Ethelred  and  his  sisters  Kyneburh  and 
Kyneswith  and  Deusdedit  the  archbishop,  and  Ithamar, 
bishop  of  London,  and  Wini,  bishop  of  London,  and 
Jaruman,  the  bishop  of  the  Mercians,  and  Bishop  Tuda 
{of  Lindisfarne)  and  Wilfrith  the  priest  who  was  after- 
wards bishop,  and  all  the  thanes  of  his  kingdom,  and 
the  monastery  was  consecrated  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter, 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Andrew,  and  the  king  stood  at  the  high 
altar  and  recited  the  deed  of  gift  of  the  possessions  he 
made  over  to  the  abbey  and  he  freed  it  from  all  taxes 
and  from  all  jurisdiction,  save  that  of  Pome  alone,  and 
Saxulf  beffffed  the  kinp-  in  addition  for  the  island  called 
Ancarig  (?  Thorney  island),  where  they  might  build 
another  monastery  to  St.  Mary  and  where  some  of  his  monks 
might  live  as  anchorites.  Then  follow  the  names  of  the 
witnesses  to  the  document  which  was  professedly  dated 
in  the  year  664,  the  seventh  year  of  Wulfere  and  ninth 
of  Deusdedit  as  archbishop. 

After  reciting  this  document  the  annal  proceeds  : 

•'  When  this  thing  was  done  the  king  sent  to  Eome  to  Pope 
Vitalianus  to  ask  him  to  sanction  by  his  writ  what  had  been  done." 

M    2 
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Tlien  follows  an  epitome  of*  the  pope's  writ,  followerl 
l)y  the  ])hrase  :  "  Thus  was  the  monastery  at  Medesham- 
stede  begini,  which  has  since  been  called  Bnrli,"  After 
this  we  are  told  came  another  arclibisho])  of  Canterbury 
named  Theodorus,  who  held  a  synod  with  his  bishops  and 
clergy,  at  which  Winfrith,  ])ishop  of  the  Mercians,  was 
deposed,  and  Saxulf,  the  abbot,  was  chosen  bishop,  and 
Cuthbald,  a  monk  of  the  same  monastery,  was  chosen 
abbot.     This  synod  w^as  held  in  the  year  G73. 

There  is  therefore  no  disguise  in  regard  to  this 
particular  entry  having  been  an  interpolation,  for 
although  entered  under  the  year  056,  it  sets  out  a 
document  wdiich  it  dates  664  and  mentions  a  synod 
which  it  dates  673.  This  is  not  all,  it  tells  us  that 
Medeshamstede  had  since  been  called  Burh.  On  turning 
to  a  much  later  annal  in  the  same  MS.,  namely,  that  for 
963,  we  are  expressly  told  that  it  was  only  in  the  abbacy 
of  Abbot  Kenulf,  992-1005,  that  the  change  of  name 
took  place,  when  the  place  was  in  fact  made  into  a  hurh  by 
being  surrounded  with  walls.  It  is  perfectly  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  two  annals  of  654  and  656  which  are  parts 
of  the  same  narrative  were  not  only  not  inserted  until 
after  the  year  992,  but  they  could  not  have  been 
composed  until  after  that  year.  There  is  another  piece 
of  evidence  which  points  the  same  moral,  and  that  is  the 
use  in  this  particular  annal  of  the  phrase  aefter  his 
eorlas.  There  were  no  eorlas  in  England  at  that  date, 
the  word  eorl  or  iarl  was  of  Danish  origin  and  could  not 
have  been  used  by  an  English  writer  until  after  the  Danish 
invasions.  These  facts  make  it  plain  that  apart  altogether 
from  the  form  of  the  language  in  w^hich  the  two  annals 
are  written,  which  is  that  of  the  twelfth  century,  their 
contents  point  unmistakeably  to  their  being  late  inser- 
tions in  an  existing  narrative. 

We  are  further  in  a  position  not  only  to  claim  quite  a 
late  date  for  the  comjoosition  and  insertion  of  the 
annals  of  654  and  656,  but  w^e  can  also  trace  them  to 
their  fountain  sources.  The  account  of  the  foundation 
of  the  monastery  of  Medeshamstede  in  those  annals 
was  taken  from  a  long  Latin  charter  professing  to 
be  a  grant  from  Wulfere,  king  of  the  Mercians  and 
Southern    Angles,   to   the    abbey    of  Medeshamstede    of 
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certain  lands  and  privileges,  which  is  dated  in  654  and 
is  jjreserved  in  two  old  copies,  one  in  the  Cottonian  MS., 
Augustus  II.,  5,  and  anotlier  one  in  the  possession  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Peterborough.  The  cliarter  is  printed 
from  the  former  copy  by  Kemble,  CD.  number  9841, 
and  by  Birch,  No.  22.  From  this  same  charter  was  also 
derived  the  long-  insertion  in  the  annal  of  656  beo-innino- 
with  the  words,  "  In  his  time  the  Abbacy  of  Medesham- 
stede  waxed  very  rich."  Part  of  the  annal  is  put  in 
narrative  form,  and  part  of  it  is  a  recital  of  the  operative 
parts  of  the  Latin  charter  just  referred  to  in  a  curtailed 
shape  and  running  on  all  fours  wdth  it  down  to  the  end  of 
the  clause  in  which  the  datins^  of  Wulfere's  charter  is 
related.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt,  as  Mr.  Plummer 
agrees,  that  the  two  insertions  of  654  and  656  down  to 
the  dating  clause  I  have  mentioned  are  merely  a  short 
paraphrase  and  epitome  of  the  altered  Latin  charter  of 
Wulfere. 

The  witnesses  are  the  same  and  qualified  by  the  same 
phrases,  the  patres  of  the  Latin  is  translated  eorls  in  the 
Saxon,  and  the  latter  mentions  thanes  as  assenting  who 
are  also  included  in  the  Latin.  Wulfere  in  both  the 
Latin  and  Saxon  claims  to  carry  out  the  work  from  love 
for  his  brother  Peada  and  his  conf rater  (translated  wed- 
brodur)  Oswiu.  The  parcels  are  described  at  very  much 
greater  length  and  with  a  largely  increased  number  of 
names  in  the  Latin  original.  A  considerable  series  of 
names  is  left  out  in  the  Saxon,  while  other  detached  blocks 
of  them  are  abstracted.  Those  which  occur  in  both 
documents  occur  precisely  in  the  same  order  and  are 
written  the  same  way.  The  same  contraction  of 
the  text  is  further  observable  in  the  long;  and  elaborate 
description  of  the  privileges  and  exemptions  which  the 
king  is  supposed  to  grant,  which  include  some  of  those 
which  are  hardest  to  believe,  such  as  exemption  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction  in  the  seventh  century.  The  only 
variant,  a  curious  one,  is  that  while  in  the  Latin 
charter,  as  printed  by  Kemble  and  Birch,  the  king 
professes  to  make  his  grant  out  of  love  inter  alios  for  his 
brother  (in  the  Saxon  germa7ins)  Peada  and  his 
confrator  et  coregnator  Oswiu,  in  the  Saxon  copy  in  the 
Chronicle  the  grant  is  made  out  of  love  for  his  brothers 
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Ethelred  and  Jfi'riwald,  tlu*  latter  of  wliom  is  not 
named,  however,  among  the  witnesses,  while  the  name 
of  Meriwald  does  not  occur  in  the  standard  edition  of  the 
Charter  as  given  by  Birch,  No.  22.  It  does,  however, 
occur  in  what  was  perhaps  a  Latin  copy  of  the  Saxon 
text  in  the  Chronicle  printed  by  Birch,  22a. 

Hugo  Candidus,  the  historian  of  Peterborough,  also 
follows  Avith  some  closeness  the  Latin  rather  than  the 
Saxon  edition  of  the  charter  in  question  in  his  account  of 
the  foundation  of  the  abbey  and  of  the  benefactions  of 
King  Wulfere  (see  Sparke,  3-8.) 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Latin  charter.  It  is  universally 
accepted  as  a  forgery.  Thus  Haddan  and  Stubbs  speak 
of  it  as  "the  spurious  act  of  Wulfliere,"  and  its  date  is 
clearly  inconsistent  with  the  names  of  the  attesting  wit- 
nesses. Haddan  and  Stubbs  say  that  Ithamar  of  Rochester 
died  shortly  after  655,^  Plummer  says  he  was  certainly 
dead  before  664.  Damion,  his  successor,  must  have  died 
before  Deusdedit,  i.e.,  before  14th  July,  a.d.  664,  while 
Tuda  was  not  bishop  till  after  the  Whitby  Conference  in 
a.d.  664  and  died  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  Wini 
was  bishop  of  Winchester  in  a.d.  664,~  and  did  not  become 
bishop  of  London  until  a.d.  666,^  yet  he  is  qualified  as 
bishop  of  London  among  the  attesting  witnesses  to  this 
charter. 

Not  only  so,  but  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  language  and 
terminology  of  this  Latin  charter  are  quite  inconsistent 
with  its  having  been  composed  much  earlier  than  the 
twelfth  century.  I  will  content  myself  with  quoting  one 
conclusive  clause. 

"  Praecipimus  etiam  quod  praedictum  monasterium  et  dominia  sua 
sint  libera  et  quieta  ab  omni  dominacione  et  exactione,  Comitum, 
Baronum,  Vicecomitum  et  Ministralium  suorum." 

Assuredly  these  titles  are  quite  impossible  in 
a  genuine  charter  of  the  seventh  century  or  in  any 
charter  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  This  also  puts 
out  of  court  Mr.  Plummer's  suggestion  that  the 
charter  was  a  forgery  of  the  time  of  Edgar,  and  makes  it 
clear  that  it  was  in  fact  a  concoction  of  the  twelfth 
century  as  Haddan  and  Stubbs  concluded.     Among  the 

1  Bede,  iii,  20,  and  Wliarton.  A.S.I.  "  Bede,  iii,  28. 

30.  3  jr/(^^_  Wiff.,  see  H.  and  S.,  loc  cit. 
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witnesses  to  the  Latin  charter  and  also  in  its  Saxon 
translation  is  Eobba,  who  is  said  to  have  converted  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  This,  as  Mr.  Plummer  says,  is  a  mis- 
understanding of  Bede,  H.E.  iv,  13,  which  refers  to 
Sussex.  The  Isle  of  Wight  was  not  converted  till  much 
later.  He  adds,  "  the  rash  statement  here  is  due  to 
the  forger  of  the  Latin  charter." 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  annal  of  656.  After  reciting 
the  facts  of  Wulfere's  charter,  the  annal,  as  we  have  seen, 
refers  to  a  ratification  of  the  royal  grant  and  its 
privileges  by  Pope  Vitalian.  If  a  Latin  original  of  this 
part  of  the  document  once  existed  it  is  no  longer  extant, 
but  we  may  be  satisfied  that  whether  it  ever  existed 
or  not,  the  reference  to  Vitalian's  acts  in  the  Chronicle 
were  the  handiwork  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  that  the 
story  it  testifies  to  is  quite  unreliable.  Haddan  and 
Stubbs  call  it  "  a  spurious  rescript  of  Vitalian  "  {Councils^ 
etc.,  iii,  100)  and  the  terms  in  which  the  document  is 
drawn  up  completely  justify  the  statement.  That  a 
Pope  at  any  time,  least  of  all  in  the  seventh  century, 
should  issue  a  document  phrased  as  follows  is  incredible  : 

"  I,  Pope  Vitalian,  grant  to  the  King  Wulfhere,  and  Archbishop 
Deusdedit,  and  Abbot  Saxulf,  all  the  things  which  ye  desire.  And  I 
forbid  that  either  king  or  any  man  have  any  authority,  save  only  the  abbot, 
and  that  he  obey  any  man  save  the  Pope  at  Rome  and  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  If  anyone  break  this  in  any  thing,  may  St.  Peter  with 
his  sword  destroy  him ;  if  any  one  observe  it,  may  St.  Peter  with  the 
keys  of  heaven  undo  for  him  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

In  regard  to  one  of  the  wide  and  impossible  exemptions 
here  referred  to  Mr.  Plummer  says  : 

"In  reserving  the  rights  of  the  arclibishop  of  Canter- 
bury the  forger  must  have  stood  astounded  at  his 
own  moderation."^ 

It  is  curious  that  no  reference  to  the  confirmation  of 
Wulfere's  grant  by  Pope  Vitalian  is  mentioned  in  Hugo 
Candidus,  while  it  is  ominous  that  William  of  Malmesbury 
prints  an  alleged  letter  of  the  same  pope  to  Archbishop 
Theodore  giving  supremacy  to  Canterbury  over  all 
England,  and  dated  in  668,  which  Haddan  and  Stubbs 
describe  as  "of  questionable  authority."^ 

The  final  clause  of  the  annal  of  656  refers  to  the 
appointment  of  Archbishop  Theodore  and   the  Synod  of 

'   Op.  ci(.,  ii,  27.  "  Op.  cit.,  iii,  116. 
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Hereford  (and  was  apparently  taken  from  Bede,  H.E.,  iv, 
5),  Hence  it  Is  plain  that  tlie  bald  fact  tliat  Saxulf  was 
the  founder  of  Medeshamstede  Abbey,  ^^'hich  is  also 
mentioned  by  Bede,  is  all  we  can  learn  of  tlu*  fomidation 
of  tlie  abbey  from  these  insertions. 

We  will  now  tmni  to  the  third  insertion,  which  is  dated 
in  G75.  It  first  describes  how  Aethelred,  king  of  Mercia, 
sent  Wilfred  to  Home  to  Pope  Agatho  to  tell  him  how 
his  brothers  Peada  and  Wulfliere  had  built  the  monastery 
at  Medeshamstede  and  freed  it  against  king  and  bishop, 
and  askina;  him  to  sfive  his  sanction  to  what  had  been 
done.  Agatho  complied  with  the  request,  and  the 
Chronicle  gives  what  purport  to  be  the  terms  of  his  wTit. 
Here  as^ain  "  the  Latin  original "  of  the  document,  as 
Mr.  Thorpe  calls  it,  fortunately  exists.^  The  document 
professes  to  cite  the  terms  of  Pope  Agatho's  decree,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  curious  ones  known. 

In  the  Saxon  version  the  Pope  begins  by  greeting 
King  Aethelred,  and  Archbishop  Theodore,  and  Bishop 
Saxulf  and  Abbot  Cuthbald,  and  he  ordains  that  neither 
king  nor  bishop,  nor  earl,  nor  any  man  have  any  claim 
or  tribute,  geld,  or  military  or  other  service  from  the 
abbey,  and  that  no  shirebishop  be  so  bold  as  to  perform 
any  ordination  or  consecration  within  the  abbey  unless 
requested  by  the  abbot,  nor  claim  there  for  proxies  or 
synodals,  or  for  any  kind  of  thing,  and  further  that  the 
abbot  should  be  deemed  the  pope's  legate  for  the  whole 
island,  and  that  on  a  vacancy,  whoever  the  monks  should 
choose  for  their  abbot  should  be  consecrated  by  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Pope  further  decreed 
that  if  any  man  had  made  a  vow  to  go  to  Pome,  which 
he  should  not  be  able  to  carry  out  because  of  sickness  or 
the  Lord's  need  of  him,  or  poverty,  that  he  might  go  to 
Medeshamstede  and  have  the  sacred  forgiveness  of  Christ 
and  St.  Peter,  and  of  the  abbot  and  monks,  as  if  he  had 
gone  to  Pome,  and  he  ordered  Theodore  to  summon  a 
synod  where  these  privileges  could  be  confirmed  while 
he  told  Bishop  Saxulf  (who  had  desired  the  minster  to 
be  free)  that  he  forbade  him  and  all  the  bishops  his 
successors  to  press  any  claim  on  the  abbey  save  what  the 

'  See   Birch,  number  48,  ii,  page  74,       Peterborough.     Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii, 
from    the     register    of     documents    at       153. 
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abbot  sbould  be  willino;  to  oTant,  and  he  concluded  with 
the  hope  that  whosoever  shonld  break  the  decree  should 
"  be  excommunicated  and  tlu'ust  down  with  Judas  and 
with  all  the  devils  in  hell," 

We  are  next  told  that  the  writ  of  tlie  Pope  was  sent 
to  England  by  Wilfred,  archbishop  of  York,  in  the  year 
A.D.  G80  (that  is,  live  years  later  than  the  year  under 
wdiich  the  statement  appears  in  the  Chronicle).  The  king- 
thereupon  ordered  Archbishop  Theodore  to  summon  a 
"  Witan "  at  Heatfield  [i.e.  Hatfield),  when  he  caused 
the  writ  to  be  read,  and  all  assented  to  and  confirmed  it. 
The  king  then  confirmed  all  the  gifts  made  to  the 
abbey  by  his  brothers  Peada  and  Wulfere,  and  his  sisters 
Kyneburh  and  Kynesvith,  and  added  fresh  gifts  of  land 
of  his  own.  The  two  archbishops  and  Bishop  Saxulf  in 
confirming  the  same  excommunicated  and  cursed  those 
wdio  should  break  any  part  thereof 

This  Saxon  charter,  like  that  previously  quoted,  proves 
its  late  date  by  the  use  of  the  word  eorl,  which  was  not 
introduced  here  until  the  Danish  invasions,  while  its 
language  further  proves  it  to  be  a  product  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  not  only  a  product  but  a  concoction  of  that 
date.  Mr.  Plummer  says  of  it  :  "It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  call  attention  to  the  flagrant  character  of  the  forgery 
and  the  extravagant  nature  of  the  privileges  claimed." 
Again  he  says  :  "  The  spurious  Latin  charter  on  which 
this  insertion  is  based  is  in  K.C.D.,  No.  990,  Birch  48. 
It  differs  somewhat  from  the  present  A.S.  version,  but 
the  differences  are  not  on  the  side  of  greater  modesty,"^ 
The  real  character  of  the  document  was  long  ago  well 
analysed  by  Jeremy  Collier  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 
i,  107.  He  thus  enumerates  his  reasons  for  treating 
the  grant  as  false  : 

"  First,  its  exorbitant  extent,  for  the  Abbot  of  Medeshamstead  is 
thereby  discharged  from  the  jurisdiction  of  his  diocesan  and  even  of  a 
synod ;  and  made  the  pope's  legate  all  over  England.  Secondly, 
because  it  is  affirmed  to  have  been  brought  over  by  Arehbishoj)  Wilfred,  and 
produced  and  subscribed  by  him  at  the  Council  of  Hatfield  ;  for  Eddius  does 
not  mention  that  Wilfred  brought  over  this  Bull,  nor  that  he  was  at 
Hatfield,  and  it  is  plain  that  he  could  not  he  there  ;  he  was  at  Rome  in  680 
at  the  synod  against  the  Monothelites,  and  on  his  return  was  imprisoned 
for  nine  months  in  Northumberland,  and  the  Council  of  Hatfield  was 

1  Op.  cit.,  ii,  30. 
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held  in  Scph'.'uJx'r,  680.  Thirdly,  the  (u/lhrnrr  hctwccn  the  Latin  and  the 
Saxon  ropij.  The  Saxon  drives  tlic  ul)bot  a  Jcijaiinc  power,  the  Latin  only 
admonishes  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  favour  him  and  treat  him  like  a 
brother.  Fourthly,  in  the  Saxoii  copy,  EtJielred,  King  of  Mercia,  subscribes 
the  Bull  at  the  Council.  Bede  mentions  none  but  the  clergy  as  present. 
Fifthly,  the  pape  discharges  the  abbey  from  all  secular  service.  The  popes 
at  that  time  pretended  to  no  such  power,  and  sixthly,  the  leijatine 
power ;  a  power  which  the  abbots  of  Peterborough  never  exercised." 

Professor  Earle  speaks  of  tlie  exemptions  contained  in 
the  pretended  writs  of  Yitalian  and  Agatho  as  pure  fiction, 
and  a  transplantation  of  the  monkish  ambition  of  the 
twelfth  century  back  into  the  seventh  century.^  He 
further  adds  :  "  The  first  real  case  of  exemption  of  an 
English  abbey  from  episcopal  jurisdiction  appears  to  have 
been  that  of  Battle  Abbey."'"  "  This  document,"  say 
Haddan  and  Stubbs,  "  must  share  the  condemnation  of 
the  charter  of  Wulfliere  and  of  the  privilege  of  Vitalian 
granted  to  the  same  monastery."^  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  a  similar  grant  of  privileges  by  Pope  Agatho 
to  the  see  of  London  is  described  by  Haddan  and  Stubbs 
as  corrupt  and  spurious,  and  also  as  a  corrupjt  fabrication^ 
of  a  similar  grant  to  Chertsey.  The  same  writers  say, 
"  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  spuriousness  of  this 
and  the  preceding  documents."^ 

The  copy  of  this  charter  inserted  by  Hugo  Candidus 
in  his  history  is  taken  directly  from  the  Latin  rescension, 
following  its  phraseology  and  language  and  merely 
omitting  some  tautological  phrases.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon 
copy  a  witness  is  omitted  who  occurs  in  both  copies  of 
the  Latin  charter,  namely,  the  person  who  signs  his  name 
as  Johannes  Romanus  Legatus. 

The  next  insertion  is  in  the  year  686,  and  tells  us 
that  "  Ceadualla  (the  king  of  Wessex)  gave  Hoge,  which 
is  in  an  island  called  Heabur-eagh  (apparently  in  Kent), 
to  Medeshamstede.  The  then  abbot  of  the  monastery, 
we  are  told,  was  called  Egbalt.  He  was  the  third 
abbot  after  Saxulf  At  that  time  Theodorus  was 
archbishop  in  Kent."  This  annal  is  not  printed  by 
Thorpe  in  smaller  type  like  the  other  insertions,  but  in 
the    text,   and   without  any    note    about    its    being    an 

1    Op.  cit.,  xliv.  ■*  Id.,  iii,  161. 

'  Id.,  287.  ^  Id.,  164. 

■'  Op.  cit.,  iii,  160. 
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interpolation'  ;  but  as  Professor  Earle  says,  the  intrusion 
is  betrayed  not  only  by  the  language  but  by  the  subject. 
In  regard  to  Abbot  Egbalt,  Mr.  Plummer  has  a  note  in 
which  he  says  he  did  not   become  abbot  until   the   year 
709.     For  this  he  cites  Professor  Bright's  History,  p.  393, 
who  in  turn  cites   the   last  edition    of  the   Mona.sticon. 
This  last  authority,  however,  has  no  better  foundation  for 
the  statement  than  an  ohiter  dictum  of  Hugo  Candidus, 
who  at  this  time  is  not  an  independent  witness,  and  who 
merely  says  that  St.  Wilfred  died  during  the  abbacy  of 
Abbot   Cuthbald.-     As,    according  to   the   Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,  Wilfred  died   in    709,   the  conclusion  has  been 
reached  that  Egbalt,  Cuthbald's  successor,  did  not  become 
abbot  till    709.     All    this,   however,   rests   on  the   very 
unsafe     foundation    of    Hugo,     and    is    in    itself    most 
improbable   and  impossible  to  correlate  with    the  other 
evidence  we  possess.     To  return   to   the   annal  of  686. 
Neither  Professor  Earle  nor  Mr.   Plummer  have  noticed 
that  this  annal,  like  the  others  previously  discussed,  is 
entirely   condensed  from  another  Latin  document  w4iich 
is  also  extant,^  and  which  is  preserved  in  the  register  of 
Peterborough  documents  in  the   Society  of  Antiquaries. 
This  document  has  all  the   internal  signs  of  a  forgery. 
It  begins    with    some    unusual    rhetorical    phrases,    and 
then  Cadualla  proceeds  to  say  that  wdien  he  obtained 
the  nation    of  the    Cantuarii    (cum   clispensanti  domino 
Cantuario7'tim  regiminci  nostro  ohtemperarent  imperio), 
i.e.,  in  686,  he  made  over  40  lands  (xl  tei'rae)   situated 
at   Hogh  belonging    to  the  island  of  Hebureahg,  to  the 
Abbot  Egbalt  and  his  community,   as  was  attested  by 
the    succeeding    witnesses.      The    same    document    then 
states   that  some  years  having  elapsed,  the  kingdom  of 
Kent  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sighere,  king  of  the  Saxons, 
who  confirmed  the  grant.      Presently  Suebheard,  another 
king   of  Kent,  not    only  confirmed   but   increased  it    by 
twenty  lands  and  also  added  six  cassates  of  wood-land  in 
another  place    called    Fircanhamstede.      The   grant    was 
also    confirmed    by    King    Wigtred.      After    a    lapse    of 
some  time,  "  ^thelred.  King  of  the  Mercians,  and  of  all 
the  isles  in  Britain,"  read  the  charter   at  the   Monastery 

'  A.S.C,  i,  63.  3  Kemble,  CD.,  n.  40;   Birch,  89. 

■^  Sparke,  13. 
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of  MedashaiiLstede,  and  hciiii;-  asked  by  Aljbot  Egbalt  to 
confirm  it,  did  so  with  the  assent  of  Bishop  Saxulf. 
Then  follow  a  long  series  of  witnesses,  divided  into 
groups,  each  of  the  kings  above  named  being  followed 
by  a  set  of  signatures.  The  document  is  not  dated, 
and  although  in  the  outward  guise  and  form  of  a 
single  charter,  is  in  reality  a  composite  structure,  in 
which  the  separate  acts  of  several  kings  are  condensed 
in  one  document,  in  a  quite  impossible  form  of  convey- 
ancing. The  contents,  too,  are  very  inconsistent.  Cead- 
walla  was  still  a  pagan  in  the  year  G88,  after  whicli  he 
resigned  the  throne  and  made  a  journey  to  Rome,  where 
he  was  baptized  in  689  and  died  the  same  year.  He  was 
apparently  never  in  England  at  all  after  he  became  a 
Christian.  It  makes  it  hard  to  understand  how  he  could, 
therefore,  have  been  a  benefactor  to  the  Church,  and  how 
he  acted  in  connection  with  Archbishop  Theodore,  who 
died  in  690,  in  making  a  grant  to  Peterborough.  Peter- 
borough, again,  was  not  within  his  dominions  of  Wessex 
and  Kent,  but  in  the  kingdom  of  another  sovereign  at 
deadly  issue  with  his  own  race,  namely,  that  of  Mercia. 
In  686  and  687,  he  was  laying  waste  Kent,  yet  the 
neighbouring  kings  are  found  concurring  in  this  grant 
and  enlarging  it.  Among  the  signatories,  Sebbi,  the 
joint  king  of  Essex,  is  made  to  sign  as  Sehhi  ejnscojnis, 
while  the  confirmation  of  King  vEthelred  is  signed 
inter  alios  by  Heddan  ahhas  Medeshamstede  indignus 
testis.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  fact,  that  the  document 
was  a  forgery,  like  the  rest  of  those  I  have  discussed.  The 
various  kings,  and  perhaps  other  names  mentioned  in  it, 
were  no  doubt  derived  from  Bede.  It  is  ominous  that 
this  grant  is  not  mentioned  by  Hugo  Candidus.  In  regard 
to  Abbot  Egbalt  he  says  that  he  was  the  third  abbot 
after  Saxulf,  while  in  the  notice  in  the  Chronicle  he  is 
made  his  immediate  successor. 

The  next  insertion,  which  is  entered  under  the  year 
777,  almost  a  century  later,  consists  of  the  abstracts  of 
two  documents  having  nothing  in  common.  The  first 
one  tells  us,  that  in  the  days  of  King  Ofta  there  was  an 
abbot  of  Medeshamstede  called  Beonna,  who,  with  the 
consent  of  the  monks,  let  ten  l)ondlands  at  Swineshead 
with  pasture,  meadow  and  appurtenances,  to  an  ealdorman 
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called  Cuthbriht  for  bis  life,  for  a  yearly  rent  of  £50 
with  a  day's  entertaiiiiuent,  or  in  lieu  of  it,  30s.  per 
annum.  The  witnesses,  we  are  told,  were  King  Offii 
and  King  Egferth,  and  Archbishop  Hygeberht  and 
Bishop  Ceolwulf,  and  Bishop  Inwona  and  Abbot  Beonna, 
and  many  other  hishojys  and  abbots,  and  many  othe7' good 
men.  The  last  clause  in  italics  shows  that  the  document 
is  professedly  an  abstract.  Here  again  the  original  is 
extant  and  preserved  in  the  register  of  Peterborough 
documents  preserved  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and 
has  been  abstracted  by  Birch,  number  271,  and  the 
Saxon  edition  was  no  doubt,  as  its  language  shows,  a 
translation  made  from  it  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
Latin  original  adds  several  names  to  the  list  of  witnesses 
after  Beonna.  The  fact  that  the  document  is  undated, 
and  the  form  and  the  witnesses  of  this  Latin  original 
seem  to  me  to  be  most  suspicious.  It  is  almost  incredible 
that  a  simple  lease  of  lands  for  one  life  made  by  !,the. 
community  at  Peterborough  to  a  private  individual 
should  have  been  attested  by  two  kings,  an  archbishop, 
and  a  bishop.  Ecgferth  who  styles  himself  king,  and 
signs  this  charter  after  Ofta,  was  crowned  in  his  father's 
lifetime  in  785,  and  eventually  succeeded  him  in  795,  but 
he  only  reigned  143  days.  Li  most  charters,  however,, 
he  continued  to  style  himself  clito,  Jilius  regis,  etc., 
and  not  rex,  until  his  father's  death.  Archbishop 
Hygeberht,  who  signs  next,  was  no  doubt  the  personage 
of  that  name  who  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Lichfield 
in  787.^  Ceolwulf,  who  signs  next,  was  bishop  of  Lindsay 
from  7&7-7^Q.  Liwona  was  bishop  of  Leicester  from 
cii'c.  781-4  to  circ.  801-3.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that, 
although  entered  in  the  Chronicle  under  the  year  777 , 
the  earliest  possible  date  for  the  original  of  this 
document  was  787.  Beonna  Abbas  signs  a  grant  by  Offa. 
to  Bishop  Waermund  in  789."  The  date  is  not  the  really 
important  matter,  however.  It  is  the  fact  of  these 
exalted  witnesses  attaching  their  names  to  such  a  homely 
document,  which  makes  it  very  probable  that  it  is  not 
genuine,  and  that  a  much  later  writer  was  giving  what  he 
doubtless  thought  a  very  safe  warranty  to  a  spurious, 
document,  by  thus  attesting  it. 

'   See  Haddan  and  Stubbs,  iii,  445.  -  See  Birch,  255. 
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Following  immediately  in  the  Chronicle,  on  the  abstract 
of  Beonna's  charter,  iindiM"  the  year  777  we  have  in  the 
same  twelfth  century  lilnglish  an  abstract  of  a  second 
charter,  of  which  the  Latin  original  is  also  extant.  Apart 
from  its  language  the  use  of  the  word  eorl  in  the  Saxon 
copy  shows  that  it  was  translated  long  after  tlie  year  777, 
when  it  is  entered  in  the  Chronicle.  The  word  eorl  would 
be  an  absurd  anachronism  in  an  eighth  century  document. 
I  take  it  the  use  of  tint  in  tlie  modern  sense  of  town  in  the 
same  document  is  a  similar  anachronism.  As  in  tlie  case 
of  the  previously  quoted  Latin  charter  the  original  of 
this  one  has  no  date.  It  purports  to  be  made  at  the 
request  of  "  Pusa,  my  abbot,"  and  of  his  "  praefectus  " 
called  Brorda,  who  asked  him  to  concede  certain 
liberties,  cdiquam  lihertatein  to  the  churcli  called 
Wocengas  {i.e.,  Woking).  The  king  proposes  to  grant 
the  privileges  requested  which  are  limited  to  secular 
exemptions  in  the  terms,  "  Haec  est  ergo  'praefcita 
'munijicentia  in  loco  in  quo  se  illud  monasterium  situm 
est,  ut  absque  imjyedijneyito  secularum  fiegotiorum  ac 
regalium  trihutorum  sine  expeditionuTn  aut  jussiorum 
incognitar^im  .  soli  domino  serviens  sancta  congregatio 
juris  sui  ac  dominationis  q)otestate  2^'>"02)'i'ico  non  jwi- 
vetur  .  "  The  document  is  signed  "m  regione  Suth- 
regiona  .  villa  regali  Freoderichuma.''^ 

In  this  the  original  document,  the  most  suspicious 
circumstance  is  that  it  is  not  dated.  After  passing 
through  the  crucible  of  the  Peterborough  Chronicle 
it  has  been  changed,  however,  in  some  notable  respects. 
In  that  edition  of  it,  Brorda  is  made  the  owner  of  the 
minster  at  Woking,  and  is  made  to  prefer  his  request  to 
the  king  because  he  further  wished  to  give  Woking  to 
Medeshamstede  (which  last  is  not  named  at  all  in  the 
Latin  charter).  The  privileges  are  also  extended  as  in 
a  previous  instance  already  quoted,  and  we  are  told  the 
king  freed  the  minster  at  Woking,  against  king,  and 
against  bishop,  and  against  eorl,  and  against  all  men,  so 
that  no  one  should  have  any  claim  there  except  St.  Peter 
and  the  abbot ;  these  changes  show  what  sinister  methods 
of  dealing  with  his  documents  could  be  practised  by  the 
Peterborough  compiler  when  it  suited  his  purpose. 

1  Birch,  275. 
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The  granting  of  these  exemptions  and  far-reaching 
privileges  was  quite  impossible  in  the  eighth  century, 
and  as  we  have  seen  reflect  the  thoughts  of  a  much  later 
date.  Again,  Brorda  was  a  Mercian  alderman.  He  was 
present  at  tlie  legantine  synod  of  787  and  signed  many 
charters.  According  to  Simeon  of  Durham  he  was  also 
called  Hildegils,  and  died  in  799  (ii,  62).  It  seems 
curious  that,  if  a  Mercian,  he  should  have  had  proprietary 
rights  over  an  abbey  at  Woking  in  the  West-Saxon 
kingdom,  and  Haddan  and  Stubl^s  speak  of  the  entry  in 
the  Chronicle  as  not  entirely  satisftictory. 

Neither  Professor  Earle  nor  Mr.  Plummer  seem  to  have 
been  aware  of  the  Latin  originals  of  the  annal  of  777. 
It  is  interesting  to  remember  that  in  the  Peterborough 
register  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  we  have  a  copy  of 
another  Woking  document  which  has  a  dubious  look. 
It  consists  of  a  grant  of  privileges  to  the  monasteries  of 
St.  Peter  at  Vermundsey  and  Woking  in  which  Peter- 
borough is  again  not  mentioned.  The  latter  only  ob- 
tained possession  of  Woking  at  a  later  date,  but  it  would 
naturally  profit  from  any  privileges  that  could  be 
claimed  by  its  later  'p^'oUge.  Of  this  grant  of  remunera- 
tion and  privilege  Haddan  and  Stubbs  say :  "  The 
document,  of  course,  is  of  very  questionable  authority  ; " 
they  add  that  "  it  should  be  compared  with  the  spurious 
privileges  of  Chertsey  and  Evesham."^  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  grave  suspicion  attaches  to  the  rubrics  of 
777. 

The  next  insertion  is  in  the  year  852,  where  we  read 
that  at  this  time  Ceolred,  abbot  of  Medeshamstede,  and 
the  monks  let  some  land  at  Sempigaham,  or  Sempring- 
ham  in  Lincolnshire,  to  Wilfred  for  his  life  on  condition 
that  he  surrendered  Sliorvaforda  {i.e.,  Sleaford)  to  the 
abbey,  and 

"delivered  annually  to  the  abbey  60  fothers  of  wood,  and  12  fothers 
of  coal,  and  six  fothers  of  faggots,  and  two  tuns  of  pure  ale,  and  two 
beasts  fit  for  slaughter,  and  GOO  loaves,  and  10  measures  of  Welsh  ale, 
and  a  horse,  and  thirty  shillings,  and  one  day's  entertainment.  At  this 
agreement  were  present  Buhred  and  Archbishop  Ceolred,  and  Bishop 
Tunberht,  and  Bishop  Cenred,  and  Bishop  Alhhun,  and  Abbot 
Wihtred,  and  Abbot  Werhtherd,  and  Aethelheard  the  ealdorman,  and 
Hunberht  the  ealdorman  and  many  others." 

1   Op.  cit.,  iii,  277. 
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The  conclusion  of  the  clause  shows  that  tlie  quotation 
is  an  epitome,  and  the  original  document  from  which  the 
annal  is  taken  is  also  extant  and  preserved  in  the  Peter  - 
borough  register  at  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.^  It  is 
written  bilingually  in  Saxon  and  Latin  ;  at  least  the  first 
clause  is  in  Latin.  In  nomine  patris  et  Jilii  et  sjJiritus 
sancti,  so  is  the  dating  clause,  anno  vero  dominice  incar- 
7iatio7iis  nccccii.  indivtione  xr :  hoc  factum  est.  It 
seems  to  be  a  genuine  document.  The  Saxon  copy 
contains  several  mistakes,  as  in  making  the  lease  for  one 
life  instead  of  two ;  in  calling  the  archbishop  Ceolred 
instead  of  Ceolnoth,  and  the  bishop  Cenred  or  Ceored 
instead  of  Ceolred,  w^ho  was  bishop  of  Leicester.  This 
copy  was  no  doubt  made  in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  next  insertion  (w^hich  is  not  marked  as  such  by 
Thorpe)  is  a  dismal  one,  for  it  describes  in  one  dreary 
sentence  the  utter  destruction  of  the  abbey.  It  tells 
us  merely  that 

"  The  Danes  in  that  year  went  to  Medeshamstede  and  burnt  and 
broke,  and  slew  the  abbot  and  the  monks,  and  all  they  found  there, 
then  made  they  that  which  was  once  full  rich  so  that  it  was  reduced 
to  nothing." 

The  language  of  this  insertion  like  that  of  the  rest  is 
of  the  tw^elfth  century  and  it  contains  no  details  such  as 
a  contemporary  would  have  written.  Except  the 
statement  about  the  destruction  of  the  abbey,  the  rest  is 
all  rhetoric.  That  no  details  were  anywhere  extant  may 
be  gathered  from  the  long  narration  of  the  event  by 
Hugo  Candidus  in  his  history,  which  is  only  a  prolonged 
wail,  from  which  we  merely  gather  that  he  attributed  the 
destruction  of  the  abbey  to  the  same  horde  of  Danes 
who  under  Inguar  and  Hubba  made  a  martyr  of  King 
Edmund.  The  destruction  w^as  complete  and  the  place 
remained  a  waste  for  ninety-six  years.  It  is  perfectly 
plain  from  the  narrative  of  Hugo  Candidus  that  beyond  the 
Latin  charters,  which  were  doubtless  put  together  in  his 
own  lifetime,  and  which  were  mere  spurious  documents,  he 
had  no  materials  for  the  early  history  of  the  abbey.  After 
Egbalt  he  mentions  four  abbots  only — Puse,  Benna, 
Selredus  and  Hedda — and  then  says  : 

1  SeeK.,  CD.,  277;  Birch,  464. 
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"  Caetera  autem  ut  miraculosum  insignia  vel  quaeque  tunc  tempora 
sunt  gesta,  aut  scriptoruni  negligentia,  aut  perscrutiorus  tempore 
abolita,  nostra  latent  saecula  ;  praeterea,  quae  in  privilegiis  sunt  scripta, 
in  quibus,  et  eorum  nomina  sunt  reperta."' 

I  may  add  that  this  is  the  only  mention  made  by 
Hugo  Candidus  of  these  four  abbots. 

The  next  insertion  was  made  in  the  year  9G3,  and  it  is 
a  very  important  text.  It  is  written,  like  the  rest  of 
those  I  have  discussed,  in  the  language  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  Thorpe  points  out  a  notable  fact  in  that  the 
word  tun  in  it  is  used  in  the  modern  sense  of  town,^  which, 
as  we  saw,  was  the  case  in  an  earlier  insertion,  and  is  an 
anachronism. 

The  previously  quoted  annal  described  the  destruction 
of  the  abbey  by  the  Danes.  This  one  describes  its 
restoration  in  the  reign  of  Edgar,  almost  a  century  later. 
It  teUs  us  that : 

"  the  year  after  Athelwold  was  consecrated  as  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
i.e.,  964,  he  built  many  monasteries  and  drove  the  clerks  out  of  the 
bishopric  as  they  would  not  have  any  rule,  and  set  monks  there.  He 
made  two  abbeys,  one  for  monks  and  one  for  nuns  at  Winchester.  He 
then  went  to  King  Eadgar  and  begged  him  to  give  him  all  the 
monasteries  the  heathen  men  had  destroyed,  as  he  wished  to  restore 
them.  This  the  king  gladly  did.  He  therefore  restored  the  mon- 
astery at  Elv,  where  8t.  Aetheldretha  lay  and  made  one  of  his  monks 
named  Brihtnodeth  its  abbot,  and  put  monks  there  where  there  had  been 
nuns,  and  he  bought  many  villages  of  the  king  and  made  the  foun- 
dation very  rich.  He  then  went  to  Medeshamstede  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  heathen  men  and  there  he  found  nothing  hut  old  icalls 
and  wild  woods,  and  he  found  hidden  in  the  old  walls  loritings  that  Ahhot 
Headda  had  once  vnitten,  hoiv  King  Wulfhere  and  his  brother  Aethelred  had 
built  it,  and  how  they  freed  it  againsf  the  king,  and  against  bishop,  and 
against  all  secular  service  ;  and  hoiv  Pope  Agatho  had  confirmed  it  by  writ, 
and  the  Archbishop  Beusdedit." 

This  is  assuredly  a  very  interesting  notice.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  abbey  had  been  lying  in  ruins  for 
ninety-six  years,  and  the  statement  is  that  among  its. 
ruined  walls  the  inestimable  parchments  in  question  had 
been  found  intact.  "  This  statement,"  as  Professor  Earle 
says,  "  is  enough  to  set  criticism  on  the  alert  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  antecedent  history."^  This  is  surely 
putting  the  matter  very  gently.  It  was  not  an 
uncommon  artifice  to  produce  useful  and  almost  necessary 

>  Sparke,  13.  ^  q^   ^if.,  120,  note. 

^  Op.  cif.,  ii,  94,  note. 
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documents  out  of  the  lioles  in  old  walls.  Tims  in 
Matthew  Paris'  history  of  Abhot  Eadmer  tliere  is  a  tale 
of  a  very  ancient  book,  written  in  tlie  British  language, 
which  was  discovered  in  a  recess  in  a  wall,  and  of  its 
being  with  some  ditHculty  deciphered  by  Unwana,  an 
aged  monk,  when  it  was  found  to  contain  the  life  of 
St.  Alban.'  It  w^as  unfortunate  in  that  case  that  the 
most  interesting  original  disappeared  directly  it  had  been 
copied  and  been  published  in  Latin.  In  the  present  case 
the  documents  which  were  professedly  discovered  in  the 
hole  in  the  wall  included  some  of  those  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  now  universally  condemned  on  other  grounds 
as  forgeries,  notably  the  original  Latin  copies  of 
Wulthere's  grant  of  664,  and  of  Pope  Agatho's  writ  of  675. 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  annal  of  963.  It  reports  that 
Bishop  Athelwold  caused  the  monastery  at  Medesham- 
stede  to  be  rebuilt  and  that  he  put  an  Abbot  there  who 
was  called  Athulf  (Ealdwulf  was  his  real  name),  and  with 
him  monks.  He  then  showed  the  king  the  writings  wdiich 
he  claimed  had  been  found  and  the  king  thereupon  made 
a  fresh  grant  of  lands  with  a  confirmation  of  privileges  to 
the  monastery  which  are  duly  set  out.  Then  (we  are  told) 
the  Abbot  Athulf  bought  fresh  lands  and  largely  endowed 
the  monastery,  and  he  remained  there  till  the  death  of 
Archbishop  Oswald  of  York,  whom  he  succeeded.  Kenulf 
was  then  appointed  abbot.  He  was  the  first  to  surround 
the  abbey  with  a  wall,  whence  it  became  known  as  Burh 
instead  of  Medeshamstede.  There  he  remained  till  he  was 
elected  Bishop  of  Winchester,  when  he  was  succeeded  as 
abbot  by  ^Ifsi,  who  was  abbot  for  fifty  years.  He 
translated  the  remains  of  St.  Kyneburgh  and  St.  Kynes- 
with,  who  lay  at  Castor,  and  of  Saint  Tibba,  who  lay 
at  Ryhall,  to  Peterborough  and  offered  them  to  St.  Peter 
in  one  day. 

This  is  very  instructive.  Oswald,  archbishop  of  York, 
died  in  992,  Kenulf  became  bishop  of  Winchester  in  1005, 
and  fifty  years  from  that  date,  when  Aelfsi  is  said  to  have 
died,  was  1055,  so  that  this  annal,  which  is  entered  under 
963  in  the  Chronicle,  could  not  have  been  composed  until 
1055  or  later.  It  is  in  fact  not  an  annal  at  all,  but  an 
abstract   of  the   history   of  Peterborough   for   62  years 

1  Hardy,  Cat.  of  MSS.,  i,  5-16. 
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condensed  into  a  long  paragraph  and  duly  entered  under 
its  earliest  year. 

Like  the  other  similar  annals  we  have  considered,  it  is 
written  in  the  English  of  the  twelfth  century.  What  is 
more  important  to  remember,  however,  is  that  it  is  also  a 
translation  from  the  Latin,  and  the  Latin  originals  whence 
it  was  derived  are  extant.  The  first  of  these  (see  Birch, 
1280),  preserved  in  the  Peterborough  register  at  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  professes  to  be  a  grant  of  lands 
and  privileges  from  Eadgar.  It  recites  the  forged  charter 
of  Wulfhere  and  the  writ  of  exemption  of  Pope  Agatho, 
above  described,  and  there  shown  to  be  a  twelfth  century 
concoction.  Although  dated  in  970  it  refers  to  Medesham- 
stede  as  Burh  or  Burch,  which  name,  as  we  read  in  the 
annal  of  9G3,  it  only  acquired  in  Kenulf  s  abbacy,  c.  992- 
1005.  Its  phraseology  is  quite  fantastic.  The  king  speaks 
of  himself  as  :  Ego  Edgarus  sub  ipso  sydereo  2)^'<^eside)is 
regno  magnae  Britanniae,  and  speaks  of  the  year  972  as 
teri'eni  imperii  mei  anno  decimo.  Dunstan,  the  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  Oswald  of  York,  who  are  the  only 
signatories  to  the  document,  are  both  made  privy  to  the 
most  extravagant  claims  of  exemption  from  all  ecclesias- 
tical control,  which  includes  the  phrase  "  et  reverendissimi 
archiepiscopi  nostri  Dunstani  auctoritati"  and  only 
excepts  that  of  the  abbot  and  the  Pope.  Dunstan  signs 
cum  trophao  aggae  crucis  corrohoravi.  Assuredly  we 
could  not  have  a  better  collection  of  proofs  that  this 
document,  like  others  previously  named,  was  a  forgery  of 
the  twelfth  century. 

This  is  no  doubt  the  original  draft  of  the  spurious  charter, 
while  a  much  more  corrupt  and  mutilated  copy  is 
printed  by  Birch  under  the  number  1258  which  is  taken 
from  Ingulf  The  former  is  also  undoubtedly  the  source 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  annal  of  963,  the  charter  as  quoted, 
in  \^'hich  is  a  mutilated  epitome  of  this  Latin  document 
with  a  much  curtailed  list  of  witnesses. 

It  seems  to  me  a  pity  that  Mr.  Plummer  has  associated 
these  spurious  documents  with  the  charters  numbered 
1128-1130  in  Birch  relating  to  Peterborough  v/hich  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  notices  in  the  Chronicle,  are  not 
referred  to  in  it,  and  have  all  the  character  and  looks  of 
o-enuine  documents. 

N    2 
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Down  to  tliis  point  the  Insertions,  with  the  exception 
of  that  of  852  and  the  notice  of  the  destruction  of 
the  monastery  in  870,  are  based  upon  other  documents, 
all  of  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  were  spurious. 
None  of  these  entries,  with  the  exceptions  named, 
are  of  any  value,  and  all  are  worthless  as  historical  data. 
The  terrible  desolation  caused  by  the  Danes  evidently 
destroyed  all  documents  and  evidences  belonging  to  the 
abbey  which  were  then  existing,  and  if  the  grant  of  852 
be  deemed  an  exception  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  was 
such  a  bilateral  transaction  as  would  necessitate  two  coj)ies 
of  the  deed,  and  that  the  one  which  survives  was  probably 
derived  by  the  monks  from  the  grantee  after  the  fire. 

The  succeeding  insertions  stand  on  a  different  footing 
altogether  and  are  based  on  what  seem  to  be  reliable  data, 
either  the  living  tradition  of  the  monks  or  various  notanda 
preserved  in  note  books,  etc. ,  and  probably  in  Latin.  It  is 
clear,  however,  from  their  language  that  they  were  com- 
posed as  we  have  them  by  the  same  writer  who  translated 
the  spurious  Latin  charters. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  next  interpolated  passage.  It 
is  appended  to  the  annal  of  1013  and  refers  to  the  pur- 
chase by  Abbot  Aelfsi  of  the  body,  all  except  the  head, 
of  St.  Florentine  for  £500  from  the  monks  of  Bonneval. 
The  abbot  went  there  to  eftect  a  purchase,  and  tells  us 
he  found  a  poor  abbot  and  poor  monks,  for  they  had 
been  plundered.  In  the  annal,  St.  Florentine  is  called 
"  Sancte,"  and  not  "  halga,"  which  seems  to  point  to  the 
notice  having  come  from  a  Latin  source. 

In  regard  to  this  interesting  entry,  a  passage  in  the 
history  of  Hugo  Candidus  perhaps  explains  the  source  of 
the  information.  It  tells  us  the  monks  of  Bonneval  were 
in  the  habit  of  going  on  periodical  pilgrimages  to  Peter- 
borough. Hugo  says,  unde  monachi 2^T(Edicti  monasterii 
S.  Florentini  .  .  .  gemunt  ^967*  secida,  sicut  nobis 
retiderunt  quidam  ex  ipsis  qui  ewn  reqim'e7'e  et  07xire 
venerant  in  Anglia} 

The  periodical  visit  of  these  Frenchmen  to  do  homage 
to  their  saint  w^ould  keep  the  story  about  him  alive. 

The  next  insertion,  the  tenth,  is  dated  in  1041  (really 
1042).     It  merely  tells  us  of  the  death  of  Aelfsi,  the  Abbot 

'  Sparke,  32. 
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of  Bui'h,  and  of  the  appointment  of  his  successor  Arnwi,  a 
monk. 

The  next  insertion  is  in  1052.  It  tells  us  how  Abbot 
Arnwi,  with  the  consent  of  the  king,  surrendered  his  post 
to  Leofric  and  afterwards  lived  eight  years,  and  goes  on 
to  say  Leofric  so  enriched  the  monastery  that  it  was 
called  the  golden  borough,  and  waxed  greatly  in  land, 
gold  and  silver. 

The  penultimate  sentence  of  this  annal  ends  with 
the  word  Canterbury,  to  which  Plummer  adds  a  particu- 
larly interesting  note  in  view  of  the  history  of  the  Peter- 
borough Chronicle.  He  says  "  the  annal  originally 
ended  at  this  point.  The  remainder  is  for  the  most  part 
inserted  in  the  margin  but  by  the  same  hand.^"  Here, 
therefore,  we  see  the  process  of  interpolation  actually  in 
progress. 

The  next  interpolation,  the  twelfth,  is  in  1066.  It 
mentions  the  death  of  Abbot  Leofric  on  All  Hallows  mass 
night,  November  1,  followed  by  the  ejaculation,  "God 
be  merciful  to  his  soul."  Hugo  Candidus  calls  him 
pulcherrimus  monachorum,  fios  et  decus  ahbatum 
Lewricus. 

Leofric  was  a  nephew  of  the  great  Earl  Leofric,  and  the 
annalist  tells  us  that  the  monastery  greatly  prospered  in 
his  time  and  became  very  rich,  and  he  was  dear  to  the 
people,  and  the  king  gave  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Peter  the 
abbey  of  Burton,  and  that  of  Coventry  which  his  uncle 
had  founded,  and  also  Croyland  and  Thorney.  Then,  says 
the  annalist,  the  golden  borough  became  the  wretched 
borough.  The  monks  chose  Brand  for  their  abbot  and 
sent  him  to  Edgar  ^Etheling,  whom  the  people  wished  to 
be  king.  This  greatly  enraged  William,  who  became 
reconciled  with  Brand,  the  latter  gave  the  king  40  marks 
in  gold  for  a  reconciliation,  after  which  he  lived  for 
two  years,  thereupon  there  came  every  tribulation  and 
cost  on  the  abbey. 

The  death  of  Abbot  Brand  is  entered  in  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle  in  1069.  He  died  on  November  27th,  which 
shows  the  previous  annal  was  not  a  contemporary  entry. 
This   obit  of  Brand  ouMit  to  be  treated  as  an  insertion. 

'   Op.  cit.,  i,  183,  note. 
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In  1070  we  have  a  loii^'  and  important  insertion.  As 
Mr.  Plummer  argues,  it  is  clear  that  the  original  copy 
of  the  Chronicle  \\\)o\\  which  the  Peterhorongh  text 
is  based  was  here  in  the  form  we  find  it  in  M8.  D. ;  the 
first  sentence  is  in  part  precisely  the  same  in  both.  The 
compiler  of  E,  however,  inserted  a  large  quantity  of  Peter- 
borough matter,  and  wrote  it  out  in  his  own  twelfth 
century  English.  I  will  give  an  abstract  of  this  local 
matter.  It  begins  with  a  statement  that  in  this  year 
Swein,  king  of  Denmark,  entered  the  Humber  and  was 
joined  by  the  country  people.  Then  there  came  to  Ely, 
Christian,  the  Danish  bishop  (of  Aarhus)  and  the  earl 
Asbioi'n  and  the  Danish  huscarls  or  body  guards,  and 
they  were  joined  by  all  the  people  of  the  Fenland  who 
thought  they  would  Avin  the  land.  The  monks  of  Peter- 
borough heard  that  these  peojole  (the  CAro7tic?e  calls  them 
outlaws),  Hereward  and  his  men,  were  going  to  plunder 
the  monastery  because  the  king  had  given  it  to  a 
Frenchman  {i.e.,  Turold).  A  certain  church  ward  called 
Ivar,  with  the  approval  of  the  monks,  removed  some  of 
the  abbey  treasures,  gospels,  mass  vestments,  mantles, 
charters,  copes,  robes,  etc.,  and  informed  Turold  that  the 
outlaws  intended  to  come  to  the  abbey.  They  came  on 
the  morrow  with  many  ships  and  were  resisted  by  the 
monks,  but  they  set  fire  to  the  place  and  burnt  all  the 
monks'  houses  and  all  the  town  except  one  house,  and 
presently  entered  the  abbey  by  the  Bolehithe  gate.  Hugo 
Candidus  also  calls  it  jcmna  ah  cmstrali  pctrte  monasterii 
Petrohurgensis  vulgo  hodie  BuUdykegate  dicta.  They 
climbed  up  to  the  rood,  took  the  crown  of  beaten  gold  from 
the  Saviour's  head,  and  the  bracket  under  his  foot  which 
was  all  of  red  gold.  They  mounted  the  tower  and  took  the 
crozier  of  gold  and  silver  there  hidden,  and  two  gold 
shrines,  and  of  silver,  and  fifteen  great  roods  of  gold  and 
silver  and  some  documents  and  books.  They  professed  to 
do  all  this  out  of  love  for  the  monastery.  They  then  went 
off  in  ships  to  Ely  and  there  deposited  their  treasures.  The 
monks  were  all  dispersed  save  one  named  Leofwine  Lange, 
who  was  sick  in  the  sick  room  {saecraeman).  Hugo 
Candidus  uses  the  Latin  equivalent  171  domo  infirmomi'm. 
Then  came  Turold  with  one  hundred  and  sixty  French- 
men   {Fre7icisce)  all  armed,  and  they  found  everything 
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burnt  but  the  church,  but  the  outlaws  had  gone  away 
in  their  ships  knowing  he  would  come.  This  was  on 
June  2nd.  Then  the  two  kings  William  and  Swein 
were  reconciled.  The  Danes  took  the  treasures  aw^ay 
with  them  from  Ely,  but  their  fleet  was  scattered  in  a 
storm,  some  went  to  Norway,  some  to  Ireland,  and  some 
to  Denmark.  The  crozier,  and  some  shrines  and  roods, 
and  many  other  treasures  reached  Denmark,  and  were 
put  in  a  church  there.  One  night,  however,  through 
their  carelessness  and  drunkenness,  the  church  got  on 
fire  and  was  burnt  with  all  in  it.  The  compiler  ends 
this  description  with  one  of  his  ejaculations  on  the  abbey, 
"  May  God  Almighty  have  compassion  on  it  through  His 
mercy."  Turold  and  his  monks  now  returned,  and  within 
a  week  were  again  saying  mass  there.  Bishop  Aegelric 
excommunicated  all  the  men  who  had  done  the  evil. 
The  rest  of  the  annal  agrees  entirely  in  regard  to  its 
matter  with  MS.  D,  but  is  phrased  somewhat  diflerently. 
In  the  year  1098  is  entered  the  ohit  of  Abbot  Turold. 

The  next  insertion  is  in  1102  where  we  read,  "  In  this 
same  year  in  Pentecost  mass  week,  there  came  thieves, 
some  from  Aluearnie,^  some  from  France,  and  some  from 
Flanders,  and  broke  into  the  monastery  of  Peterborough, 
and  took  a  number  of  roods,  chalices  and  candlesticks  in 
gold  and  silver.  Hugo  Candidus  gives  other  details  of 
this  raid,  the  circumstances  of  ^vhich  may  easily  have 
been  in  the  memory  of  one  who  was  living  in  the  abbey 
in  1121,  when  the  Chronicle  was  first  composed. 

In  the  next  vear  is  another  insertion  which  has 
apparently  been  overlooked  by  the  commentators.  It 
tells  us  that  in  this  year,  Matthias,  abbot  of  Peter- 
borough, died.  He  had  only  held  the  abbacy  a  year. 
"He  was  received  with  procession  on  October  21st,  and 
on  the  same  day  of  the  second  year  he  was  dead  at 
Gloucester,  and  was  there  buried." 

The  next  insertion  is  in  1107,  when  we  are  told  that 
among  those  who  received  abbacies  was  Ernulf,  who  had 
been  prior  of  Canterbury  and  now  succeeded  to  Burch, 
seven  years  after  King  Henry  succeeded  to  the  kingdom 
and  the  fortieth  since  "  the  Franks  "  ruled  the  land. 

'  Thorpe,  Earle  and  Phmimer  trans-  says  Aleniannia.  Auxergne  seems  an 
late     AuTcrgne,    but    Hugo     Candidus       impossible  distance  away. 
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The  next  iusertiou  Is  in  1114.  It  tells  us  how  at 
this  time  the  king,  intending  to  go  abroad,  got  as  far  as 
the  coast,  but  was  prevented  l)y  the  weather  from  crossing  ; 
meanwhile  he  sununoned  Abljot  Ernulf  to  go  to  him  as  he 
wished  to  speak  to  liim,  and  lie  forced  the  Ijishopric  of 
Rochester  upon  him,  and  the  archljishops,  and  Ijishops,  and 
nobility  in  England  supported  the  king.  Ernulf  resisted 
long,  but  at  length  was  constrained  to  accept  it.  This 
interview  took  place  at  Bourne  (i.e.,  Eastbourne)  on 
September  15th.  The  king  bade  the  archbishop  take 
him  to  Canterbury  to  consecrate  him.  The  monks  of 
Peterborougli,  when  tliey  heard  of  it,  were  sorry  as  they 
had  never  been  before.  "  May  God  Almighty  ever  abide 
with  him,"  ejaculates  the  writer.  The  king  presently 
gave  the  monastery  to  a  monk  of  Seez,  named  Johannes, 
at  the  desire  of  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  he 
soon  after  went  to  Home  with  a  monk  called  Warner,  and 
the  archbishop's  nephew  called  John,  to  bring  home  the 
pall  for  the  archbishop.  This  was  on  September  21st, 
and  the  same  day  the  king  set  sail  from  Portsmouth. 

In  regard  to  this  annal  Thorpe  says  in  a  note  : 

"  From  here  (i.e.  from  the  sentence  relating  to  Peterborough)  to  the  end 
of  the  year  the  language  l^ecomes  extremely  ungrammatical  and  corrupt, 
quite  unlike  the  foregoing,  but  resembling  that  of  the  spurious  and 
doubtful  charters  at  pp.  52,  58,  92,  122  and  220." 

The  matter  is  moreover  connected  with  the  abbey  of 
Peterborough,^  Mr.  Plummer  remarks  that  certain  words 
in  this  annal,  such  as  aefter,  pallium,  mimec,  waes  are 
added  as  corrections  above  the  line,  or  on  the  margin  by  a 
later  hand,  probably  that  which  M^^ote  the  annal  1122.^ 
The  next  insertion  is  in  the  year  1115,  where  it  is  written 
in  the  margin  by  a  later  hand  and  is  a  mere  short  reference 
to  the  abbot  of  Peterborough  in  the  words,  "  se  Fadb., 
Johan  of  Burhy  The  18th  and  last  of  the  insertions 
was  made  in  the  year  1116,  and  consists  of  a  sentence 
appended  to  the  annal  of  that  year.  It  tells  us  how  the 
monastery  of  Peterborough  was  burnt  and  all  the 
houses,  except  the  chapter  house  and  the  sleeping 
room  {slaep)2^erne),  together  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  town,  which  happened  on  Friday  the  second  of  the 

'  Tliorpe,  op,  cit.,  370,  note.  -  Op.  tit.,  i,  246,  note. 
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nones  of  August  (August  4tli).  Thorpe  says  in  regard  to 
the  language  of  this  phrase  : 

"  From  here  (i.e.  its  beginning)  to  the  end  of  the  year  is  another 
corrupt  and  ungramniatical  passage,  rehxting  to  Peterborough,  and 
may  probably,  like  the  others,  be  the  composition  of  a  foreigner.'" 

Although  this  is  the  last  actual  insertion  we  seem  to 
have  a  ghost  of  another,  for  in  the  annal  of  1117  the 
concluding  phrase  is  incomplete  and  more  than  a  line  and 
a  half  are  left  vacant  in  the  MS.  as  if  the  materials  foi' 
the  clause  had  not  been  supplied  to  the  scribe  by  the 
historian.  Mr.  Plummer  suggests  that  the  writer  was 
going  on  to  mention  the  re-foundation  of  the  abbey. ^ 

Let  us  now  sum  up  the  result  of  this  analysis.  It  is 
clear  in  the  first  place  that,  as  Meyer  says,  all  these 
insertions  are  wi'itten  in  one  form  of  speech  and  were 
doubtless  the  product  of  one  author.  They  may  be 
divided  into  several  classes.  To  the  first  class  belong  the 
annals  of  654,  656,  675,  686,  777,  852,  963,  which  are  all 
of  them,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  translations  or  abstracts 
of  Latin  originals,  most  of  which  survive,  some  of  them 
at  Peterborough  and  others  in  the  valuable  register  of 
Peterborough  documents  presented  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  by  the  Earl  of  Exeter.  These  Latin  originals, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  annal  852,  were  doubt- 
less forgeries,  and  have  been  so  treated  by  every  com- 
petent inquirer. 

Apart  from  the  conclusive  internal  evidence  here 
brought  together  on  the  subject  is  the  overwhelming  fact 
that  in  the  year  870  the  monastery  was  utterly  destroyed 
and  the  community  extirpated,  and  that  it  remained  in 
ruins  for  nearly  a  century,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
all  its  treasures  were  carried  off  and  its  books  and 
documents  burnt.  The  particular  document  quoted  in 
the  Chronicle  under  the  year  852,  and  which  has  no 
palpable  defects  of  form  and  language,  is  a  deed  in  which 
a  private  individual  had  special  transactions  w4th  the 
abbey,  involving  bilateral  obligations,  and  it  is  not 
impossible  that  such  private  individual  could  retain  a 
duplicate  of  the  deed  which  was  eventually  copied  into 
the  register  of  the  monastery. 

1   Op.  cif.,  i,  37.  -   Op.  cif.,  ii,  296 
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In  regard  to  the  forged  Latin  deeds  underlying  the 
annals  of*  G54,  65G,  i')7o,  G8G  and  963,  Mr.  Phnnmer 
has  suggested  that  they  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Edgar. 
This  view  was  doubtless  based  liy  him  on  the  statement 
in  the  amial  of  9G3  which  suggests  their  Ijeing  in 
existence  at  that  time,  l)ut  tliat  insertion  is  itself  a 
composition  or  compilation  of  the  twelfth  century  and  of 
no  value  as  a  guide  in  such  a  matter.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Latin  jjhraseology  of  these  deeds  seems,  as  I  have 
tried  to  show,  to  clearly  point  to  their  having  been  forged 
in  the  twelfth  century.  Later  on  ^Ae  shall  discuss  who 
was  the  probable  forger.  Such  forgeries  did  not  in  fact 
present  as  much  moral  obliquity  as  might  at  first  sight 
appear.  It  meant  very  often  an  honest  attempt  to 
restore  by  memory,  or  some  other  means,  the  documents 
of  title  which  had  been  hopelessly  lost  or  destroyed.  Thus 
William  of  Malmesbury  says  of  similar  doings  elsewhere  : 

"  Splendivit  ibi  religio,  usque  ad  Danos,  qui  .  .  .  locum  ilium 
pessemdedere  ...  at  rex  Edgarus  .  .  .  illud  [monasterium] 
refecit  in  solidum,  undique  veteribus  cartis  conquisitis,  quarum 
testimonio  praedia  reuocaret  ad  locum,  qu?e  quidam  ex  magnatibus  senui 
seu  vetustatis  auctoritate  occuparent  ad  jus  suum." 

"  A  demand,"  says  Mr.  Plummer,  "of  this  kind  never  failed 
to  create  a  supply.  Of  course  in  many  cases  the  land  may 
have  been  justly  claimed,  though  the  documents  by 
which  the  clahn  was  supported  were  forged.^"  I  would 
rather  say  that  such  an  appropriation  of  lands  would 
have  been  well  nigh  impossible,  since  the  jury  of  the 
country  could  at  once  testify  as  to  who  had  been  in 
actual  possession,  receipt  of  rents,  etc. 

Putting  aside  the  inserted  annals  the  material  of  which 
has  been  derived  from  spurious  charters  and  which  includes 
all  the  notices  about  Peterborough  previous  to  its  destruc- 
tion by  the  Danes,  let  us  consider  the  other  insertions. 
The  annal  of  1013  describing  the  purchase  of  the  relics  of 
St.  Florentine  might  well  have  been  derived  from  the 
French  pilgrims,  who,  according  to  the  annals,  were  wont 
regularly  to  go  to  Peterborough  to  do  honour  to  the  saint, 
and  who  were  descendants  of  the  vendors. 

The  obits  of  the  abbots  contained  in  the  annals  of 
1042,  1052,  and  1066,  1069,  1098  and  1103  were  doubtless 

1  A.S.C,  a,  217. 
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directly  derived  from  some  service  book,  in  wliicli  their 
names  were  recorded,  among  those  for  the  repose  of  whom 
prayers  were  recited,  or  else  were  copied  from  their  tomb- 
stones. The  original  matter  in  the  insertions  which  may 
claim  to  be  authentic,  and  to  have  some  definite  historical 
interest  begins  with  the  year  1066,  and  includes  the  years 
1070,1102*^  1107, 1114  and  1116,  and  notably  the  annal  of 
1070.  All  these  may  well  have  been  compiled  from  the 
traditions  current  in  the  abbey  about  its  later  history,  and 
have  been  derived  by  the  writer  from  its  older  inmates, 
whom  he  had  known  and  conversed  with,  the  last  two 
entries  being  within  his  own  memory.  None  of  them 
was  more  than  58  years  old  when  the  first  handwriting 
in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle  ends,  and  if  we  detach  the 
various  insertions  here  described,  which  were  all  written 
in  a  late  form  of  speech,  from  the  PeterhoroKgh  Chronicle^ 
we  shall  have  left  a  fairly  homogeneous  document  written 
in  a  uniform  style  of  standard  Anglo-Saxon  with  a  few 
Latin  insertions,  a  document,  in  fact,  which  has  the 
special  character  of  the  other  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicles. 
So  far  as  we  can  judge,  that  particular  document  which  no 
longer  survives  in  the  original  has  been  preserved  virtually 
intact,  in  substance  as  well  as  in  language,  as  incorporated 
in  the  Peterborough  Chronicle.  In  regard  to  its  language, 
Mr.  Earle  says  that  although  the  orthography  has  been 
modified,  it  is  not  brought  to  a  uniformity  with  the 
insertions,  and  we  mostly  find  the  phraseology  of  the 
older  books  preserved  in  a  mechanical  sort  of  way.  But 
now  and  then  an  alteration  seems  to  be  forced  upon  the 
compiler,  where  the  old  phrase  was  too  obsolete  to  be 
endured,  e.g.,  in  688  ;  A  has  and  se  paixi  hine  heht 
Petrus,  B  and  C  only  change  the  archaic  spelling  of  heht 
to  het,  but  E  transforms  the  expression  into  and  he  him 
scop  Petrura  to  narne.^  It  is  perfectly  plain,  therefore, 
and  universally  admitted  that  before  the  year  1124,  when 
Ernulf,  bishop  of  Rochester,  died,  and  probably  about  the 
year  1122,  some  monk  at  Peterborough  borrowed  a  copy 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  which  had  been  carried  down 
to  the  year  1121,  which  he  copied  out,  interpolating  in  it 
at  intervals,  paragraphs  and  notices  about  the  abbey» 
some  of  which  he  translated  from  spurious  documents,  while 

'   Op.  cit.  note  xliv. 
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otliei's  came  from  reputaljle  sources.  It  is  })laui  that  the 
compiler  who  did  this,  actually  composed  some  of  the 
later  notices.  lu  these  inserted  pieces,  says  Professor 
Earle,  we  find  a  confirmation  of  tlie  date  of  E's  composition. 
A  comparison  of  them  with  t lie  language  of  the  continua- 
tion after  1121  places  it  l)eyond  doubt  that  the  work  was 
compiled  at  the  date  when  the  first  hand  stops.  Similarly, 
Thorpe,  speaking  of  the  local  entry  of  1114,  says  :  "  From 
here  [i.e.,  when  it  commences)  to  the  end  of  the  year  the 
language  becomes  extremely  ungrammatical  and  corrupt, 
quite  unlike  the  foregoing,  but  resembling  that  of  the 
spurious  and  doubtful  charters  at  pp.  52,  58,  92,  122  and 
220,  that  is  to  say,  the  local  entries  under  the  years  656, 
675,  777,  851  and  963.  Of  the  local  insertion  in  1 116,  being 
the  last  of  these  additions,  he  says,  "  from  here  to  the  end 
of  the  year  is  another  corrupt  and  ungrammatical  passage 
relating  to  Peterborough,  very  probably,  like  the  others, 
the  composition  of  a  foreigner." 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  original  compilation  to  the 
additional  matter  appended  to  it.  The  first  handwriting 
in  the  MS.  of  the  Peterhorough  Chronicle  ceases,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  the  end  of  the  annal  of  1121,  whence  it 
is  clear  that  no  part  of  that  MS.  could  have  been  written 
before  the  year  1122.  The  first  break  in  the  handwriting 
is  thus  glossed  by  Thorpe  :  "  Here  there  seems  to  be  a  new 
scribe  and  a  very  indifferent  one."  He  was  only  responsible 
for  one  short  annal,  for  that  of  the  year  1123  is  similarly 
glossed.  "  Here  the  ink  is  paler  and  the  writing  larger, 
perhaps  by  another  scribe."  Mr.  Plummersays  :  "  Here 
there  seems  to  be  a  chano-e  of  hand.  The  ink  is  much 
paler."  Of  the  annal  of  1124,  Mr.  Plummer  says  :  "  Here 
there  seems  to  be  another  change  of  hand  and  ink ;  probably 
a  reversion  to  the  hand  which  wrote  the  annal  of  1122." 

The  concluding  six  words  of  the  annal  of  1125  and 
the  first  six  of  1126  forming  (apart  from  the  context)  an 
incoherent  sentence,  partly  written  on  the  margin,  are 
also  written  in  a  different  ink,  and  perhaps,  says  Mr. 
Plummer,  by  a  different  hand,  while  the  rest  of  the  two 
first  paragraphs  of  the  annal  of  1126  seem  to  be  in  the 
same  writing  as  the  main  part  of  the  annal  of  1125,  show- 
ing what  an  accidental  tie  alone  linked  the  writer  and 
the  composer.     The  next  break  in  the   writing  is  in  the 
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midst  of  the  aniial  of  112G  and  just  before  its  closing 
paragraph,  from  which  to  the  end  of  1131  the  writing  is 
continuous.  The  continual  and  aimless  changes  in  the 
handwriting  during  the  years  1 121-1 126  point  very  clearly 
to  the  breaches  being  caused  by  a  fresh  pen,  or  a  fresh 
ink  rather  than  a  fresh  author.  Ingram,  in  fact,  says, 
that  from  1122-1131  we  have  rather  a  different  ink 
than  different  writers.  This  was  also  the  view^  of 
Wanley,  who  in  describing  the  MS.  in  his  catalogue  of 
the  Bodleian  MSS.  says  : 

"  Quod  attinet  ad  scriptionem  hujusce  Cod.  omnia  usque  ad  finem 
anni  1121,  fol.  81,  eadem  manu  eademque  atramento  manifeste  sunt 
conscripta.  Ex  quo  Ixxx  ea  folia  quo  illud  praecedunt,  eodem  anno, 
eademque  manu  exarata  existimo.  Caeterum  in  folio,  nempue  ab  initio 
anni  1122,  ad  an  usque  1132  etsi  facies  atramenti  plane  alia  fit  ab 
eodem  tamen  scriptore,  exarata  esse  sentio.  Quae  autem,  sequuntur 
ab  anno  Chr.  1132,  usque  ad  an  1144,  in  quo  abrupte  defuerit  codex  : 
aliena  manu  prioris  tamen  saecula  et  imitatione  scripta  est  videntur."' 

There  are  only  two  very  short  sentences  about  Peter- 
borough in  the  annals  of  the  years  1121-1126,  one  in 
1124  where  we  read  of  the  death  of  Bishop  Ernulf, 
with  the  further  statement  that  he  had  been  abbot  of 
Peterborough,  and  the  other  the  obit  of  John,  abbot  of 
Peterborough  in  1125.  The  other  references  are  all  to 
matters  elsewhere,  and  were  probably  communicated  by 
other  monastic  scriptoria  in  Latin  and  then  duly  trans- 
lated and  entered  up  at  Peterborough.  As  I  have  said,  the 
change  of  writing  which  occurs  in  the  annal  of  1126  is  not 
found  at  the  beginning  but  just  before  the  concluding 
paragraph,  and  the  same  script  then  continues  to  the  end 
of  the  year  1131.  Now  it  is  a  curious  fact,  not  before 
noticed,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  this  interval  from  1126- 
1132  exactly  covers  the  tempestuous  abbacy  of  Abbot 
Henry  at  Peterborough. 

The  section  concerning  Abbot  Henry's  career  is  notable 
in  that  it  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  matter 
relating  to  Peterborough  than  the  section  which  precedes 
it.  Professor  Earle  and  Mr.  Plummer  have  argued  that 
this  section  was  entered  up  in  the  Chronicle  year  by 
year  as  the  events  happened  and  contemporaneously,  and 
for  this  there   is  a  certain  plausible  ground.     Thus,   as 

^  See  Hickes'  Thesaurus,  ii,  64. 
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Hardy  says,  "  a  sentence  wliicli  may  be  seen  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1126  proves  that  tlie  writer  when  he  penned 
it  was  then  ignorant  of  the  issue  of  a  transaction,  which, 
however,  he  presently  enters  as  conchided  in  1128.  This 
portion  of  the  Chronicle  bears  indisputable  marks  of  a 
contemporary  hand  on  every  page  ;  the  hopes  and  fears, 
affections  and  antipathies  of  the  writer  being  all 
distinctly  recorded."  This  view,  however,  presents  some 
difficulties,  and  it  will  be  useful  in  this  behalf  to  relate 
the  story  of  Abbot  Henry  as  told  in  the  Chronicle  in 
some  detail.  Henry  of  Poictou,  the  abbot  in  question, 
was  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine  and  a  relative  of 
the  king  of  England.  He  was  a  very  turbulent  and 
ambitious  person,  and  his  career  shows  how  the  intrusion 
of  great  nobles  into  the  Church  had  broken  down  its 
discipline  ;  thus  we  read  how  in  his  clerkhood  he  had 
been  bishop  of  Soissons,  and  afterwards  became  a  monk:  of 
Cluny  and  then  its  abbot,  and  then  prior  of  Savenin,  and 
because  he  was  related  to  the  king  of  England  and  the 
Count  of  Poictou  he  was  given  the  monastery  of  St. 
Jean  d'Angely.  He  afterwards  received  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Besancon,  which  he  only  held  however  for 
three  days,  and  presently  secured  the  Bishopric  of 
Saintes  (which  was  only  five  miles  from  the  abbey), 
whence  he  was  removed,  as  he  had  been  from  Besangon,  by 
the  abbot  of  Cluny.  He  then  repaired  to  King  Henry, 
who  was  under  obligations  to  him  for  having  given 
evidence  in  the  divorce  suit  between  William,  son  of 
Bobert,  Earl  of  Normandy,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Count 
■of  Anjou.  The  king  therefore  appointed  him  Abbot  of 
Peterborough. 

His  appointment  was  opposed  by  the  great  ecclesiastics 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  illegal  to  hold  two  abbacies  at 
one  time,  but  he  persuaded  the  king  that  he  had  secured 
the  consent  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  abbot  of  Cluny,  and 
that  he  was  legate  for  the  Bome  scot  {i.e.,  Peter's  pence). 
On  taking  possession  of  the  abbey  he  at  once  commenced 
to  make  exactions,  and  his  only  purpose  seemed  to  be 
to  plunder  the  place  and  to  send  the  proceeds  abroad. 
The  chronicler  compares  him  to  a  drone  in  a  hive  and 
,says  he  did  no  good  there,  and  left  no  good  there,  and 
adds  that  as  soon  as  his  coming  was   known  men  had 
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seen  dreadful  portents,  black  hunters  with  Ijlack 
broad-eyed  dogs  riding  on  black  horses  and  black 
bucks.  These  were  seen  in  the  Park  at  Peterborough, 
and  in  tlie  towns  between  there  and  Stamford,  and  the 
monks  heard  the  horns  blow  in  the  night.  This  is  all 
related  in  the  annal  for  11:27,  which  concludes  with  the 
words  :  "  This  was  his  ingang,  of  his  utgang  ne  cunne 
we  iett  noht  seggon.  God  sea  we  fore  "  :  i.e.,  "  This  was 
his  incoming,  of  his  outgoing  we  cannot  as  yet  say 
anything.  May  God  provide."  To  which  Mr.  English 
adds  the  apposite  note,  "  That  is  to  say,  this  was  written 
before  1132."^  This  clearly  follows,  for,  to  use  Mr. 
Plummer's  words,  as  Henry  was  still  abbot  of  Peter- 
borough, when  it  was  written,  and  as  he  was  expelled  in 
1132,  it  was  therefore  written  down  before  that  year,  but 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  break  in  the  handwritingf  of 
the  Chronicle  till  1132,  it  would  seem  equally  clear  that 
the  entry  in  question  was  made  in  some  note  book 
elsewhere  and  was  not  entered  up  in  the  body  of  otficial 
annals  of  the  abbey,  i.e.,  the  Chronicle,  until  some  time 
after.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  any  monk  would 
dare  to  enter  in  the  annals  of  the  abbey  in  the  lifetime 
of  Abbot  Henry  such  bitter  phrases  about  him  as  are 
contained  in  this  annal.  This  is  not  all,  however. 
The  annal  for  1128  has  a  notice  which  seems  imjDortant 
in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  compilation  of  this  part  of 
the  Chronicle.  We  read  in  it  "  May  God  Almighty 
have  His  mercy  over  that  wretched  place."  This  year, 
Abbot  Henry,  by  the  king's  leave,  went  home  to  his  own 
monastery  at  Poictou,  "  and,"  it  adds,  "  that  he  had 
given  the  king  an  undertaking  that  he  would  entirely 
give  that  monastery  and  land,  and  live  with  him  there 
(thaer)  in  England  and  in  the  Monastery  of  Peter- 
borough, but  nevertheless  it  was  not  so.  He  did  it 
because  he  would  through  his  great  wiles  be  there,  were 
it  a  twelvemonth  or  more,  and  then  come  again." 
Neither  Mr.  Earle  nor  Mr.  Plummer  comment  on  this 
important  phrase.  Its  language  shows  that  it  refers  to 
Henry  as  still  abbot  of  Peterborough  when  it  was 
written  down,  and  it  must  therefore  have  been  copied 
into  the  Chronicle  from  some  7iotanda  kept  elsewhere. 

'  Op.  cit.,  174,  note. 
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Not  only  so,  but  us  Thorpe  luii^'  ago  very  slirewdly 
pointed  out,  the  use  of  the  Avord  "  there  "  in  two  of  the 
sentences  quoted  shows  tliat  the  paragrapli  was  not 
written  in  England  hut  soniewliere  abroad,^ 

The  annal  for  1129  contains  no  local  entry  about  Peter- 
l)orough.  In  that  for  1130  it  is  stated  tliat  Ablx)t  Heiny 
returned  to  Peterborough,  and  reported  that  he  had 
entirely  abandoned  the  abbey  of  Angely.  The  same  year 
the  abbot  of  Oluny  came  to  England  and  visited  Peter- 
borough, and  Henry  promised  to  cause  the  monastery 
there  to  be  made  subordinate  to  Cluny,  whereupon  the 
chronicler  moralizes  thus :  "It  is  said  for  a  proverb, 
that  hedge  abides  that  fields  divides.  May  God 
Almighty  frustrate  evil  counsels,"  This  concluding- 
clause  again  is  clearly  only  consistent  with  its  having 
been  written  during  Abbot  Henry's  tenure  of  the  abbacy. 
In  the  annal  for  1131  we  read  how  Abbot  Henry  went 
to  Normandy  and  reported  to  the  king  that  the  abbot 
of  Cluny  had  ordered  him  to  give  up  to  him  his  abbey 
of  St.  Jean  d'Angely.  He  thereupon  went  thither. 
The  monks  of  St.  Jean  proceeded  to  elect  another  abbot 
and  drove  Henry  out,  and  that  abbey  was  thus  lost  to 
Cluny.  Abbot  Henry  then  went  to  Cluny,  where  he 
was  detained.  He  then  gave  the  monks  there  an  under- 
taking that  if  he  might  revisit  Peterborough  he  would 
make  it  over  to  Cluny,  and  appoint  officials  from  Cluny 
there,  and  give  up  to  Cluny  all  the  treasures  of  the 
English  abbey.  The  annalist  again  adds  an  ejaculation, 
"  May  God  provide  for  the  wretched  monks  of  Peter- 
borough and  for  that  wretched  place  :  now  stand  they 
in  need  of  the  help  of  Christ  and  of  all  Christian  folk." 
Here  again  we  have  evidence  that  the  annal  was  composed 
in  the  year  to  which  it  refers,  but  not  at  Peterborough. 

The  short  series  of  annals  1126-1131  inclusive,  all 
have  one  remarkable  feature  in  common  in  that  each  one 
contains  a  curiously  worded  ejaculation,  of  which  I  have 
quoted  several.  Even  the  annal,  1129,  which  has  no 
reference  to  Peterborough,  when  referring  to  the  Papal 
schism  says  :  "  May  Christ  impart  counsel  for  His 
wretched  folk."  This  points  to  these  annals  having  been 
composed  by   the  same  person.     It  is  probable  that  the 

'  Op.  fit.,  ii,  225,  note 
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writer  was  not  living  in  the  monastery  during  the  abbacy 
of  Abbot  Henry,  and  wrote  the  annals  in  which  he  occurs 
so  prominently  abroad,  and  that,  having  returned  to 
Peterborough  again  on  the  appointment  of  his  successor, 
he  then  entered  the  whole  series  from  1126-1131  in  the 
Chronicle.  Whatever  difference  of  handwritino-  there 
may  be  in  these  last  annals,  there  is  none  in  their 
language  during  the  same  years.  Professor  Earle 
graphically  calls  them  years  of  genuine  Peterborough 
chronicling,  and  he  points  out  the  peculiarities  of  their 
provincial  diction  and  orthography.  The  king's  name  is 
generally  spelt  Heanri,  and  many  other  words  show  ea 
contrary  to  the  usual  orthography.  E.g.  :  weas,  wearan, 
forbearnde,  hwear,  "Sear,  seagon,  Gleastonbyrig,  geameni, 
heafde,  beteahte,  heafdor  1101.  Such  words  are  rarely 
found  in  the  earlier  parts  :  e.g.,  streang'Se,  heafde.  Other 
novelties  in  spelling  are  Norhtwic,  Norhthamtune,  Burch 
1122,  Burch,  id.,  1124. 

A  good  proof  that  the  breaks  in  the  handwriting  in 
this  copy  of  the  Chronicle  do  not  imply  a  breach  in  the 
composer  is  to  be  found  in  the  annal  of  1132.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  last  break  in  the  handwriting 
on  it  is  at  the  end  of  1131.  The  annal  of  1132 
then  runs  on  in  another  handwritino-  thus  :  "  In 
this  year  King  Henry  came  to  this  land.  Then  came 
Abbot  Henry  and  accused  the  monks  of  Peterborough  to 
the  king,  because  he  would  subject  that  monastery  to 
Cluny  :  so  that  the  king  was  well  nigh  cajoled  {hepciht) 
and  sent  for  the  monks,  and  by  God's  mercy  and  the 
bishop  of  Salisbury  and  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  the 
other  powerful  men  who  were  there,  the  king  learnt  that 
he  was  treacherous.  When  he  could  do  no  more  then 
he  would  that  his  nephew  should  be  Abbot  of  Peter- 
borough, but  Christ  would  not  permit  it.  It  was  not 
long  after  this  that  the  king  sent  after  him  and  caused 
him  to  give  up  the  cibbacy  of  Peterborough  and  to  go 
out  of  the  land,  and  appointed  Martin,  prior  of  St.  Neots, 
in  his  j)lace,  and  he  came  in  great  state  to  the  monastery 
on  St.  Peter's  mass  day."  Every  word  of  this  is  an  echo 
in  style  and  temper  of  what  has  gone  before,  and  is  clearly 
the  product  of  the  same  writer.  This  is  important  since 
the  annal  of  1132  is  in  the  same  writing  as  the  rest  of  the 
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Chronicle  to  its  coiichi.sloii  in  1154,  and  was  not  written 
therefore  before  tlie  latter  date.  The  passages  ahout 
Peterborough  in  the  years  1137  and  1140,  and  1154,  are 
also  very  similar  in  style  to  that  of  1 132. 

Let  lis  now  turn  to  the  concluding  section  of  the 
Chronicle.  From  the  year  1132  to  1154  inclusive  the 
MS.  is  written  in  the  same  hand.  Througliout  it  bears 
the  mark  of  one  author  who  apj^arently  did  not  compile, 
it  continuously  year  by  year,  but  copied  it  out  from  notes 
in  a  note  })ook,  which  were  afterwards  entered  together 
about  1154,  for  we  only  find  four  years  in  the  margin, 
namely,  1132,  1135,  1140  and  1154,  and  further  there  is 
a  mistake  in  the  date  of  one  annal  where  Henry  the 
First's  final  departure  from  England  is  put  under  the 
year  1135  instead  of  1133.  This  block  of  annals  exactly 
coincides  with  the  career  of  Abbot  Martin. 

The  notanda,  as  I  have  suggested,  apparently  com- 
jorized  four  sections  ;  the  first  one  was  limited  to  the  year 
1132,  and  differs  from  the  annals  preceding  it  by  being 
entirely  limited  to  Peterborough  affairs.  This  annal  of 
1132  is  followed  by  two  blank  years,  nothing  being 
entered  in  1133  and  1134.  The  annal  of  1135  has 
nothing  in  it  about  Peterborough  and  was  probably- 
supplied  from  some  other  scrijDtorium.  A  proof  that  it 
was  not  contemporaneously  written  is  that  Henry  the 
First's  final  departure  from  England  which  is  set  down 
under  this  year  really  took  place  in  1133.  The  year 
1136  is  blank. 

The  annal  of  1137  is  really  a  condensed  narrative  of 
the  reign  of  Stephen.  Mr.  Plummer  says  :  "  The  account 
of  Stephen's  reign  was  not  entered  annalistically,  but 
thrown  together  roughly  and  without  much  regard  to. 
chronological  order  after  the  accession  of  Henry  the 
Second."^  After  reporting  the  troubles  of  the  reign  the 
Chronicle  continues,  "  In  all  this  evil  time  Abbot  Martiix 
held  his  abbacy  twenty  winters  and  half  a  year  and 
eight  days  with  great  trouble,"  a  phrase  showing  how 
long  after  the  events  recorded  the  record  itself  was  made. 
It  then  goes  on  to  describe  how  the  abbot  enriched  the. 
monastery  with  lands  and  wall  hangings,  and  removed 
the  monks  into  the  new  monastery  on  St.   Peter's  rnass, 

^  Plummer,  li,  xItII.. 
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day  in  the  year  1140,  and  twenty-three  years  after  the 
burning  (that  is  three  years  after  the  annal  is  dated). 
He  then  went  to  Rome  and,  as  the  annal  says,  got 
privileges  from  Pope  Eugenius  for  the  lands  of  the 
abbey  and  recovered  much  land  which  had  been  wrong- 
fully appropriated,  and  planted  a  vineyard,  and  made  the 
town  better  than  it  was,  and  he  was  a  good  monk  and 
a  good  man,  and  therefore  God  and  good  men  loved  him. 
The  annal  ends  with  a  short  account  of  the  life  of 
St.  William  of  Norwich.  The  annal  of  1138  has  no 
notice  of  Peterborough,  and  refers  only  to  the  Scotch 
invasion.  That  for  1139  is  blank.  That  for  1140  is 
also  a  collection  of  detached  notices  referring  to  different 
years  and  to  various  English  and  foreign  affairs,  but 
containing  no  notice  of  Peterborough.  It  is  followed 
by  a  hiatus  of  four  years.  In  1145  w^e  have  the  notice 
of  the  death  of  King  Stephen  and  the  accession  of 
his  successor,  and  finally  the  Chronicle  closes  w^ith  the 
following  paragraph  : 

"That  same  day  {i.e.,  the  Sunday  before  midsummer  day)  that 
Martin  Abbot  of  Peterborough  should  have  gone  thither  {i.e.,  to 
London)  he  sickened  and  died,  on  the  6th  of  the  nones  of  January, 
(Jan.  2nd);  and  the  monks  within  a  day  chose  another  for  themselves. 
William  de  Waterville,  a  good  clerk  and  a  good  man,  and  well  loved 
of  the  king  and  of  all  good  men.  And  all  the  monks  buried  the 
abbot  honorably  ;  and  even  the  abbot  elect  went,  and  the  monks  with 
him,  to  the  King  at  Oxford ;  and  the  king  gave  him  the  abbey.  He 
then  went  to  Lincoln  and  was  there  consecrated  as  abbot,  and  was  then 
received  with  great  honour  at  Burch  and  with  procession  as  he  was  at 
Ramsey,  at  Thorney,  at  Spalding,  at  ...  beres.  He  now  is 
Abbot,  fair  has  he  begun  may  Christ  him  prosper." 

Let  us  now  try  and  ascertain  a  little  more  nearly  who 
the  author  of  the  Peterhorough  Chronicle  was. 

The  Monastery  of  Peterborough  w^as  one  of  the  oldest 
and  richest  in  England.  It  w^ould  be  exceedingly  curious 
and  in  fact  inexplicable  if  it  did  not,  like  the  other  great 
monasteries,  possess  before  the  year  1122  either  a. 
set  of  annals  of  its  own,  compiled  and  kept  up  in  the 
monastery,  or  some  written  history,  telling  the  story  of 
the  abbey  in  a  continuous  and  not  an  annalistic  form. 
Yet  we  know  of  none  such.  The  Peterhorough  Chronicle 
which  was  compiled  in  1122,  and  was  almost  immediately 
followed    by    the    history    of    the    monastery    by    Hugo 
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Caudidus,  arc  the  only  docuinciits  ot*  llit;  kind  we  know 
anything  directly  about,  and  both  of  them  were 
products  of  the  twelfth  century.  Nor  are  there,  so  far 
as  I  know,  any  MSS,  extant  of  an  earlier  date  than 
this  which  canie  directly  from  its  library.  This  is  in 
itself  a  puzzle.  The  key  to  it  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Professor  Earle,  In  the  interpolated  annal  of  1116, 
in  Codex  E,  we  read  that  "  on  Friday,  August  the  third 
of  this  year  the  whole  Minster  at  Burh  [i.e.,  Peter- 
borough) was  burnt,  with  all  the  buildings  except  the 
Chapter  house  and  '  the  Slaeiyperne  '  (i.e.,  the  dormitory), 
together  with  most  of  the  town." 

Hugo  Candidus  tells  us  in  his  history  that  he  was  an 
eyewitness  of  the  fire.  Speaking  of  the  founder,  Saxulf, 
he  says,  "  Immayiissimos  itaque  lapides  in  fundamentis 
coepit  jacere,  quales  octo  2^ctria  houm,  vix  unum  traherent ; 
quos  et  7108  vidimus  cum  esset  coynhustum  et  destructuTn 
ipsum  monasterium."  He  accordingly  tells  us  how  on  the 
second  of  the  nones  of  August,  on  the  vigil  of  St.  Oswald, 
'^  per  i7icuria7n  comhustu77i  est  totwm  Motiastei'ium,  j^rwter 
capitulum  et  dorTnitorium  et  7iecessariimi  et  i^efectoi'iumj 
novum^  ubi  solummodo  per  t7^es  dies  manducave^'aTit, 
refectis  2)Tius  p>au2)e7^ibus ;  sed  et  tota  villa  co77ihusta  est." 
He  attributes  the  fire  to  the  abbot  having  lost  his  temper 
with  the  monks  when  he  was  angry  with  them,  and  when 
he  cursed  the  house  maledixe7xtt  domum,  and  suggests  it 
may  have  been  the  act  of  one  of  the  dependents  who  was 
himself  angry  and  who  lighting  a  tire,  ^Hg7iis  arsit,  et  usque 
ad  tectu7n  2)e7'venit  et  2:>er  omnes  officinas  usque  ad  villam^ 
volavit  .  .  ita  .  .  tota  ecclesia  et  villa  combusta 
est  et  omnia  sig7ia  co7ijTacta  sunt  et  "perdui^aint  ignis  in 
turri  novem  diehus :  7iona  autem  nocte  S7i7'rexit  ve7itus 
validus,  et  dis2^e7'sit  igneTn  et  carbones  vivos  de  turri  super 
domos  abbatis,  ita  ut  p)uta7'eifnus  om^iia  offici7ia  ai^dere, 
■quae  relicta  ey^ant."^  Professor  Earle,  in  commenting 
■on  this  terrible  fire,  suggests  as  very  probable  that  the 
monks  then  lost  their  books,^  a  suggestion  which  is  very 
plausible. 

In  the  A7inales  Pet7'ob.,  under  the  year  1117,  we  are 
told,  "  Hoc  anyio  7iovi  7no7iasterii  7iostri  fimdamentum 

^  Sparke,  71,  72.  -  Op.cit.lntr.xcui. 
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jactum  est  iiii  id  Marcii,"^  so  that  the  rebuilding  of  the 
monastery  was  speedily  taken  in  hand.  With  the 
rebuilding  of  the  monastery  there  would  be  a  necessity  for 
the  replacement  of  the  library,  and  as  Professor  Earle 
adds,  this  probably,  or  almost  certainly,  explains  why  a 
new  CJwonicle  was  started  in  1122.  It  is  not  improbable 
again  that  the  new  book  was  written  in  the  vernacular  in 
order  to  secure  a  part  of  the  prestige  of  the  burnt  copy, 
which  was  doubtless  so  written,  and  it  was  deemed  more 
dignified  to  make  the  new  annals  as  like  the  old  ones  as 
possible.  Let  us  now  try  and  discover  who  among  the 
inmates  of  the  monastery  in  that  year  would  be  competent 
to  carry  out  such  a  work.  The  number  of  monks,  English 
or  foreign,  in  a  great  monastery,  capable  of  writing  annals 
or  a  history,  was  very  small.  The  life  of  a  monastery  was 
represented  only  in  an  infinitesimal  way  by  its  Scri])- 
torium.  If  we  remember  all  this  we  shall,  I  think,  be 
led  to  certain  conclusions,  which,  though  not  entirely  new, 
have  not  been  as  universally  accepted  by  more  recent 
writers  on  the  subject  as  their  cumulative  force  demands. 

About  the  year  1040  there  was  born  at  Beauvais  a 
certain  Ernulph  or  Ernulf  He  studied  under  Lanfranc 
at  Bee,  and  subsequently  became  a  monk  of  St.  Lucian, 
at  Beauvais,  where  he  taught  grammar.  On  the 
invitation  of  Lanfranc  he  came  to  England  some  time 
between  1072  and  1075,  and  joined  the  priory  of 
Canterbury,  where  he  continued  to  teach  grammar,  and 
after  the  accession  of  Anselm  to  the  see  of  Canterbury, 
i.e.,  after  1093,  he  became  prior  of  the  monastery  there,  a 
post  he  retained  till  the  year  1107.  In  1107,  Ernulf 
became  abbot  of  Burgh  or  Peterborough,  and  remained 
its  abbot  until  1114  or  1115.  In  1115  he  became  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  where  he  died  on  the  15th  of  March,  1124, 
in  his  eighty-fourth  year."  Hugo  Candidus  tells  us  in  his 
history  that  he  was  a  good  monk,  wise,  and  father  of  the 
monks,  and  in  his  time  was  joy,  peace  and  prosperity. 
He  is  spoken  of  in  similar  terms  in  a  notice  of  him  in  the 
Peterborough  Chro7iicle  in  1114. 

During  the  time   when    he    was    abbot,    two    of   the 

'  Liebermann,  p.  13.  and  Wright,  Biograjjhia  LUeraria,  II; 

-  Wm.  of  Malmesbury,  de  Gest.  Pont.       79. 
p.  234.  the  Hist.  Lit.  de  France,  x,  425, 
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monks  were  secretarii  or  sacristans,  namely,  Wictric  and 
Ileinald  or  liemald,  surnamed  Spirittts.  I'he  latter  was 
probably  a  Norman,  as  his  name  suggests,  and  had 
probably  been  brought  with  him  by  Ernulf.  We  are 
told  they  held  their  office  for  thirty  years,  and  under 
their  care  the  number  of  sacred  vessels  and  rich 
vestments  was  greatly  increased.  Wictric  was  the  older 
of  the  two,  and  presently  became  infirm,  and  tliere- 
upon  Ixeinald  conducted  the  duties  of  the  office  till  his 
death.  In  regard  to  his  style  of  Spiritiis  we  are  told 
ita  vocahatur,  quia  parvus  erat  et  spiritualis.  He 
had  a  brother  named  Hugo,  surnamed  Candidus,  who 
thus  also  bore  a  Norman  name  and  who  became  the 
historian  of  the  abbey.  In  a  chapter  interpolated  in  his 
history,  and  referring  largely  to  himself,^  we  are  told 
that  Hugo  was  professed  as  a  monk  at  Peterborough  by 
his  brother  when  he  was  a  young  man  {in  puerili 
aetate),  and  that  he  always  cherished  and  revered  his 
elder  brother.  It  further  describes  how  he  suffered  from 
some  form  of  dysentery  when  he  was  young,  which  caused 
him  to  lose  a  great  deal  of  blood,  from  which  he  was 
cured  by  the  prayers  and  attentions  of  his  brother  and 
the  other  monks.  From  his  white  and  anaemic  face  he 
was  styled  Candidus.  I  have  already  quoted  Hugo's 
statement  that  he  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  great  fire  in 
the  abbey  in  1116.  In  another  notice  of  the  relics 
in  the  abbey  he  has  a  further  reference  to  himself  Thus 
he   says   of   them  : 

"  Super  omne  aiirnm  preciosum  est,  dextrum  brachium  Sancti 
Oswald!  regis,  et  martyris,  integruna  in  carne  et  cute  manens,  juxta 
votum  benedictionis  Sancti  Aydani  episcopi,  quod  nos  oculis  nostris 
inspeximus  et  osculati  sunu^s  et  manibus  tractavimus  et  lavimus,  cum 
ostensum  fuisset  Alexandre  Lincolniensi  episcopo,  et  toti  conventui  et 
plurimis  aliis  clericis  et  laicis,  tempore  Martini  Abbatis  in  quadra- 
gesinia  die  annunciationis  dominicae  anno  ab  interfectione  ejusdem 
martyris  cccclxxxvii." 

He  then  adds  some  verses,  clearly  his  own,  but,  as  in 
other  cases,  attributes  them  modestly  to  an  anonymous 
writer,"  "  in  cujus  laude  quidam  hos  versiculos  veraci 
voce  edidit  ; "  in  a  later  page  he  mentions  that  in 
the  same   casket    [capsula)  as   the    arm   of  St.    Osuald 

1  Sparke,  p.  68.  2  gparke,  p.  34. 
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was  a  scapula  of  one  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  "  quam  et  nos 
aliqiiando  vidimus,  cum  brachium  fuisset  ostensum 
MartyiTo  abbati  et  magnum  miraculum  evenerat  una 
vice  de  ipsa.  Nam  erat  quidam  secretarius  Burgi 
nomine  Eilricus  Cnorri  in  tempore  abbatis  Mathise,  qui 
cum  idem  abbas  uon  credidisse  quod  brachium  integrum 
esset,  jussit  aperiri  sibi  capsulam,  ac  secretarius,  cum 
non  haberet  manus  aptas  ad  haec  tractanda,  incaute 
accepit  ipsam  parvam  scapulam,  quae  et  inter  digitos 
ejus  fracta  est ;  statimque  exivit  sanguis  ex  ea  et 
cecidit  super  pannuum  in  quo  erat  involuta  ;  et  ita 
recens  est  usque  hodie,  quasi  hac  die  exisset ;  quod  et 
oculis  nostris  vidimus."^  We  are  told  in  the  interpolated 
chapter  that  he  was  greatly  cherished  by  four  of 
the  abbots,  namely,  John,  Henry,  Martin  and  William,  by 
whom  he  was  promoted.  Eventually  he  became  sub-prior 
and  '''  jyriynitus''  under  Abbot  Martin,  and  afterwards 
retained  these  posts  under  William  de  Waterville. 

Hugo,  in  describing  the  last  acts  of  his  own  life,  tells  us 
that  on  the  death  of  Abbot  Martin  the  monks  met 
together,  apparently  preceded  by  Walter,  the  abbot  of 
Ramsey,  and  selected  twelve  of  their  seniors  to  elect  a 
successor.     He  himself  beine"  the  senior  of  all  administered 

o 

an  oath  to  the  rest  that  they  would  act  in  the  matter 
without  any  personal  ends.  They  eventually  elected  one 
of  them,  William  de  Waterville,  as  their  prior,  and  on 
the  day  following  the  funeral,  his  brother  Reinaldus, 
who  was  then  prior  with  him  "Hugo  Spiritus"  (which 
probably  meant  himself)  and  the  new  abbot  went  to  see 
the  king  at  Oxford,  who  confirmed  their  choice.  This  is 
the  last  we  hear  of  him  from  his  own  pen,  but  in  the 
interpolated  chapter  already  mentioned  we  read  that  he 
was  dead  when  it  was  written.     Its  author  further  adds  : 

"  Nunc  vero  sufficiant   haec  pauca   de  tanto  tamque  mirabili  viro 
stylo  agresti  me  perorasse,  dicendum  est  quam  gloriose. 
Obiit  tandem  iste  beatus,  iste  virtutibus  ditatus. 
Tempore  Willelmi  Abbatis. 
Cujus  anima  fit  in  coelis  prece  Michaelis,  Amen." 

It  is,  however,  as  the  historian  of  the  abbey  that  we 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  Hugo.     In  the  first  clause  of 

1  Id.,  52. 
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that  chapter  we  have  the  important  «eiitence  al)ont  liini  : 
"  Qui  modo  defiiiictiis  est,  qui  etiani  liuiic  lihellum 
collegit  collectumque  scripsit."  It  seems  plain  that  this 
cliapter  which  is  full  of  tender  and  pathetic  references  to 
him  and  to  the  terrible  bodily  sufi'ering-  which  his  fragile 
health  had  caused  him,  could  not  have  been  written  by 
himself,  and  that  the  jibes  that  Mr.  English  casts  at  him 
for  his  vanity  were  undeserved,  and  further  tliat  it  was 
the  handiw^ork  of  the  later  waiter,  Walter  de  Whittlesea. 
As  he  died  in  the  time  of  Abbot  William  it  is  equally 
plain  that  he  could  not  have  been  the  author  of  the  three 
concluding  paragraphs  of  the  history  as  printed  by 
Sparke,  the  first  of  which  describes  the  deposition  of 
William.  For  the  same  reason  there  cannot  be  attributed 
to  him  two  paragraphs  on  the  preceding  page  to  this, 
commencing  with  the  words  Plane  a  domino  Henrico^ 
and  ending  wdth  vicesimo  'p'^"^'^^^^  referring  to  the 
deposition  of  the  same  abbot  and  having  no  apparent 
connection   with  what  stands  in  front  of  it. 

On  the  subject  of  Hugo's  date  some  serious  misappre- 
hensions exist.  Leland  in  his  life  of  him,^  says  : 
"  Perduxit  autem  historiam  usque  ad  imperium  Henrici 
tertii,  regis  Anglise,  quo  tempore  vixisse  ilium  credibile 
est."  John  Bale,  in  his  Scriptorum  BritanniccB  centuria 
tertia,  quotes  Leland's  statement  with  approval,  and 
adds  :  "  Claruit  anno  nati  Salvatoris  MCCXVI  sub  rege 
Joanne."  John  Pitseus  in  his  work,  de  illustrihus  Anglice 
scriptorihus,  setat  XIII,  an  MCCXVII,  also  quotes 
Leland  approvingly,  and  adds  :  "  Claruit  anno  post 
Christum  hominem  factum  MCCXVII,  inchoante  regnum 
apud  Anglos  Henrico  tertio."  Vossius^  makes  him 
flourish  in  the  later  years  of  John,  while  Joscelyn  says  : 
"  Ilium  dicit,  historiam  Petroburgensem  diligenter 
collegisse  et  perduxisse  usque  ad  imperium  Henrici 
tertii."  All  these  statements  are  mistaken  and  are  based 
on  the  confusion  of  Henry  the  Third  with  his  grandfather 
Henry  the  Second,  down  to  wdiose  reign  the  Chronicle, 
known  under  the  name  of  Hugo  Candidus,  originally 
extended.  For  confirmation  of  this  we  may  refer  to 
another  fact.     The  MS.  described  by  Sparke  as  in  Hugo's 

^  Lihri  de  Scriptorihus   Britannicis,  -  De  Sistoricis  Latinis,  454. 
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autograph  was  clearly  that  in  the  Cottonian  Library, 
labelled  Otho  A  17,  which  was  comiDletely  destroyed  iii 
the  Cotton  fire,  and  is  thus  described  in  the  1G9G  cata- 
logue, fols.  21-76  : 

"Historia  Coenobii  Petriburgeiisis  a  prima  fundatione  ad  annum  Ch. 
1220,  aut.  circiter,  in  qua  tractat  auctor  de  Antiquitatibus  de  situ  loci 
de  chartis  Eegiis  et  Pontificalibus  de  reliquis  sacris,  de  Abbatibus, 
etc." 

In  the  report  on  the  Cotton  fire  of  1732  is  the  fol- 
io w^ing  note  to  this  volume :  "  The  late  John  Bridges, 
Esq.,  of  Lincolns  Inn.  had  a  copy  of  this  whole  book" 
—with  the  further  MS.  note  :— "  No  portion  of  this  MS. 
{i.e.,  of  the  burnt  MS.)  has  been  found."  It  is  almost 
certain  that  a  transcript  of  this  autograph  is  preserved 
in  the  late  paper  MS.  of  Hugo  Candidus  in  the 
Canterbury  public  library.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  last 
three  paragraphs  of  Sparke's  text  of  Hugo  Candidus 
are  wanting  from  this  transcript. 

It  will  be  noted  in  further  support  of  this 
contention  that  there  is  no  entry  in  Hugo's 
Chronicle,  as  printed  by  Sparke,  relating  to  William 
de  Waterville's  long  tenancy  of  the  abbey,  and  that 
there  is  a  complete  jump  of  twenty  years  from  the 
date  of  that  abbot's  accession  to  that  of  his  deposition 
without  a  single  reference.  This  would  be  almost 
incredible  if  Hugo  himself  had  been  responsible  for  the 
paragraphs  I  have  criticised,  and  which  are  clearly 
interpolations.  It  seems  plain,  therefore,  that  the  work 
of  Hugo  Candidus  on  the  history  of  Peterborough 
Monastery  was  brought  down  to  1155  and  no  further. 
What  is  more  remarkable  for  our  purpose  is  that  1155 
is  also  exactly  the  year  when  the  so-called  Peterhorough 
Clwonicle  itself  terminates.  Inasmuch  as  Hugo  had 
joined  the  abbey,  and  had  been  professed  a  monk  in  the 
time  of  Abbot  Ernulf,  i.e.,  1107-1114  (that  is  more  than 
seven  years  before  the  first  writing  in  the  C J iro7iicle  ends), 
it  is  plain  that  that  Chi'onicle  was  all  of  it  written 
during  the  time  when  Hugo  Candidus  was  living  in  the 
abbey  and  that  he  was  old  enough  to  have  written  it. 
Not  only  was  he  then  living  there,  but  so  far  as  we 
have  any  evidence  he  was  the  only  historian  or  scholar 
then  an  inmate  of  it,  so  that  in  every  respect  he  seems 
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to  fulfil  the  requirements  we  need  in  the  compiler  of  the 
•so-called  PetcrboroiKjJi  ChroiLicJe.  The  view  that  he 
was  its  compiler  as  well  as  the  author  of  the  history  is 
.not  entirely  new.  It  was,  in  fact,  first  sugi^ested  as 
possihle  hy  Hickes,  the  author  of  the  I'licsaiwits,  and 
the  first  really  scientific  writer  on  Anglo-Saxon,  a  man 
•of  great  judgment  and  learning.  Hickes,  speaking  of 
the  author  of  the  Petcrhoroiujli  Chronicle,  says:  "Nee 
miiuin  uii(|uani  videatur,  monachmn  Petroburgensem, 
•qui  hoc  Chronicon  partim  transcril)it  et  partim  composuit, 
•sive  is  Hugo  Candidus  alias  White,  qui  floruit  anno 
mcxxx,  etc."     Hickes,  Thesaurus,  p.  139. 

Mr.  English,  whose  anonymous  dissertation  on  the 
•ChroiLicle  I  have  quoted  several  times,  while  attributing 
the  annals  from  1132-1155  to  Hugo  Candidus,  attributes 
the  rest  of  the  compilation  to  his  brother  Reinald,  whom 
we  do  not  know  as  a  writer  at  all,  and  I  can  see  no 
reason  whatever  for  duplicating  the  authorship  of  the  book. 
Thorpe,  again,  in  discussing  the  annal  of  1114,  says,  "it 
was  probably  the  work  of  a  friend  of  Ernulfus  to  whom 
we  owe  the  Textus  Roffhisis."^ 

That  Hugo  Candidus  was  the  compiler  of  the 
insertions  in  the  Chronicle  may  be  strongly  supported 
by  comparing  the  Saxon  text  of  the  latter  with  the 
Latin  text  of  his  history,  which  it  so  closely  follows, 
occasionally  condensing  and  occasionally  amplifying  the 
corresponding  narrative,  so  that  if  the  insertions  in  the 
■Chronicle  were  abstracted  and  put  beside  each  other  in  a 
>continuous  story  they  would  form  a  double  of  the  history. 
His  Latin,  as  Mr.  English  says,  gives  the  precise  sense 
^s  the  English,  and  his  censure  and  praise  of  the  abbots, 
when  it  differs  a  little  in  form,  is  an  echo  of  the  same  spirit. 
Nor  is  it  altoo;ether  to  be  foro-otten  that  the  two  abbots 
whom  Hugo  singles  out  for  special  praise  were  his 
iirst  patron,  Abbot  Ernulf,  and  Martin  who  appointed 
him  sub-prior.  Another  small  but  effective  piece  of 
-evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  uncommon 
name  Merivald  which  is  quoted  in  the  annal  of  65G  in  the 
■Saxon  rescension,  but  not  in  the  Latin  original  charter,  is 
mentioned  by  Hugo."  Prinid  facie,  therefore,  it  seems 
almost   certain   that    the    compiler  of  the   Peterborough 

'  Op.  cit.,  370,  note.  "-  Sparke,  37. 
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Chronicle  and  the  historian  of  the  abbey  were  the  same  per- 
son. This  conclusion  would  long  ago  have  been  adopted 
had  it  not  been  for  the  mistaken  views  about  the  actual 
chronology  of  Hugo's  career,  to  which  I  have  above  called 
attention.  He  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  j^erson 
in  the  Peterborough  Monastery  capable  of  doing  the  work. 
We  can,  I  think,  support  this  view  by  one  or  two  rather 
potent  facts.  As  we  have  seen,  and  as  Mr.  English  long- 
ago  shrewdly  suggested,  Reinald  and  his  brother  Hugh, 
who  bore  Norman  and  not  English  names,  were  probably 
Frenclnnen  or  Normans,  and  did  not  therefore  speak 
English  as  their  original  mother-tongue  but  as  an 
acquired  speech.  Hugo's  limitation  in  the  knowledge  of 
English  as  exemplified  in  his  own  history  was  pointed 
out  by  the  late  Thomas  Wright  in  his  life  of  him  in  the 
Biographia  Literaria,  where  he  gives  some  specimens  of 
his  wrong  translations  ;  thus  he  translates  Cruland 
(i.e.,  Croyland)  hj  cruda  terra  instead  oi  terra  corvorum, 
and  bucces  by  haeclos  instead  of  cervos.^  Wright  quotes 
these  mistranslations  as  evidence  that  Hugo  Candidus 
did  not  know  the  language  sufficiently  well  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  interpolations  in  the  CJironicle  and  of 
some  of  its  later  clauses.  This,  however,  does  not  seem 
quite  consequent,  for  if  he  did  not  write  the  Chronicle 
he  certainly  wrote  the  History,  which  on  Wright's  own 
theory  was  largely  a  direct  translation  from  the  English 
of  the  Chronicle.  There  is,  however,  in  an  insertion  in 
the  Peterhorough  Chronicle  a  mistranslation  which  is 
exactly  on  all  fours  with  those  quoted  by  Wright  from 
the  history  of  Hugo  Candidus,  namely,  the  etymology 
of  Medeshamstede  there  given.  In  the  very  first  of  the 
interpolations  in  the  Peterhorough  Chronicle,  namely, 
that  of  654,  we  read  of  the  founders  of  the  monastery 
that  "  they  named  it  Medeshamstede  because  there  is  a 
well  {ivael)  at  this  place,  which  is  called  Medes  wael." 
This  is  clearly  a  mistranslation,  as  Smith  long  ago  pointed 
out  in  his  edition  of  Bede  iv,  6,  who  gives  the  true 
explanation  of  it,  namely,  locus  hahitationis  in  iwatis,  a 
dwelling  among  the  meadows.  This  is  a  remarkable  coin- 
cidence, but  it  is  not  the  only  evidence  that  the  compiler 
of  the  Chronicle  was  a  foreigner  and  not  an  Eno^lishman. 

1  Biog.  Lit.  177. 
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It  lias  been  frequently  nrged  that  the  closinc^  annals 
of  the  P('t<'rh(>roi((//i  ChroitivJc  are  very  liitcrcstiiiij;  to 
the  students  of  English,  shice  they  are  supposed  to 
present  us  with  specimens  of  tlie  tongue  when  it  was 
midergoing  rapid  decay,  and  was  Ijeing  therefore  greatly 
demoralized.  This  conclusion  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  justified  by  the  evidence.  Language,  when  it 
changes,  changes  gradually,  and  not  by  violent  jumps. 
Now  the  most  remarkable  fact  about  the  Peterborough 
Chronicle  is  that  a  large  |)art  of  it  is  written  in  a 
perfectly  normal  and  classical  form  of  Anglo-Saxon  speech, 
and  this  right  down  to  the  twelfth  century,  there 
being  little  or  no  variation  in  it.  It  is  this  part  of 
the  text  written  in  normal  Anglo-Saxon  which  is  the 
nucleus  and  substantial  part  of  the  Peterhoi'ough 
Chronicle,  while  it  is  only  the  insertions  which  are 
written  in  an  utterly  corrupt  speech  which  is  again  found 
in  some  of  the  later  annals.  It  is  clear  that  if  these  inter- 
polations represent  a  form  of  normal  speech,  spoken 
anywdiere  at  the  time  of  their  composition,  there  must 
have  been  side  by  side,  and  quite  contemporaneously,  a 
language  preserving  its  primitive  qualities  and  one  utterly 
decayed,  and  both  of  them  used  by  literary  men  in  such 
important  documents  as  the  official  annals  of  a  great 
monastery.  Such  a  conclusion  seems  to  me  absurd. 
Beside  the  matrix  of  the  Peterhorough  Chronicle  as 
evidence  of  the  subsistence  of  perfectly  normal  Saxon 
down  to  the  twelfth  century,  there  may  be  quoted  the 
fragment  of  a  now  lost  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  which 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Zupitza  in  the  Cottonian  MS., 
Dom.  A,  ix.  This  contains  some  annals  of  the  years 
1113  and  1114,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  period  very  near 
that  of  the  compilation  of  the  Peterho7'ough  Chronicle. 
Mr.  Plummer  says  of  its  language  :  "  The  purity  of  the 
diction  and  grammar  is  in  striking'  contrast  with  the 
corruption  of  E.  We  have,  e.g.,  midwinter,  kinehelm 
instead  of  '  Christmas,'  Nativity,'  '  crown  ' ;  on  maintains 
its  place  against  the  tendency  in  E  to  the  use  of  "  of,"  e.g., 
"  abb  of  Burh  "  i,  245,  E.  "  Either  then,"  he  continues, 
"  there  must  have  been  places  where  the  language 
escaped  the  corruptions  to  which  it  was  exposed  at 
Peterborough,  or  the  Anglo-Saxon  renaissance,  of  which 
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Professor  Earle  speaks  {Charters,  p.  348),  must  liave 
come  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  twelfth  centmy." 
Elsewhere  the  same  writer  says,  the  language  (of  the 
fragment)  is  much  more  classical  than  we  should  expect 
at  this  date  and  is  another  warning  that  we  must  not 
take  the  latter  parts  of  E  as  a  type  of  the  Saxon  written 
in  all  the  religious  houses  in  the  twelfth  century.'  I 
believe  there  is  another  explanation  of  the  facts  which 
has  occurred  to  earlier  writers,  namely,  that  the  language 
used  by  the  compiler  of  MS.  E  in  his  translations  and  in 
the  continuations  of  that  Clironicle  was  not  the  normal 
speech  of  the  folk  at  Peterborough  when  it  was  written, 
but  was  the  English  of  foreign  monks  who  had  not  learnt 
the  language  properly,  and  only  spoke  it  and  wrote  it 
incorrectly,  and  that  the  normal  speech  of  those  who 
conversed  in  the  vernacular  at  this  date  is  represented 
by  the  language  of  Zupitza's  fragment,  and  of  the  matrix 
of  MS.  E.  There  is  another  argument  available  in  the 
same  behalf  It  is  a  notable  fact,  which  was  first 
noticed,  I  believe,  by  Earle  that  in  certain  places  in  the 
Peterhoroiigh  Chronicle  where  the  English  is  rude  and 
has  been  treated  as  a  proof  of  its  being  late,  a  corrector 
has  been  at  work  showing  that  it  was  considered 
negligent  English  even  at  the  time ;  thus  in  the  annal 
for  1124  he  has  corrected  heftunege  to  the  literary  form 
heftnunge,  and  has  supplied  a  "  was,"  showing  that 
"  weas  "  or  even  "  waes"  was  not  according  to  approved 
orthography.^ 

We  caimot  doubt  in  fact  that  in  the  fen  country,  where 
the  last  great  stand  of  the  English  race  took  jDlace,  the 
most  conservative  tradition  in  regard  to  English  would  be 
preserved,  and  that  if  it  had  been  an  Englishman  from 
Peterborough  who  compiled  the  Peterborough  Chronicle 
its  English  would  have  been  good  English  and  not 
this  broken  speech.  As  I  have  said,  we  have  specimens 
to  show  what  the  good  English  of  the  time  really  was. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  language  of  the  compiler  has  the 
marks  of  being  a  Frenchman's  English.  This  Mr. 
English  acutely  observed  long  ago.  Thus  he  says,  "  we 
are  not  to  take  the  last  years  of  the  Chronicle  as  a 
sample  of  the  English   of  the  time,  but  as  a  specimen  of 

1  Id.,  ii,  §  29.  -  Op.  cit.,  Intr.,  xlix. 
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the  broken  English  of  a  French  nKJiik/'  The  turn  of  the 
sentences  seems  to  l^e  French.  In  the  annal  of  1127 
we  read  "  Sothfeste  men  heom  kepten  on  nihtes." 
"  Dei<  hoimnes  croyables  les  reiUh'ent  jxtr  nuit." 
'  Saeidon  thes  the  heom  thuhte,"  "  qitil  lui  senihloit." 
Mr.  Enghsli  further  says,  "  the  characters,  in  wliich  Codex 
Laud  are  written  are  hut  bastard  English.  Small,  and  very 
neat,  and  having  much  the  same  affinity  to  our  national 
mode  of  penmanship  as  French  writing  has  at  present. 
In  proof  of  this,  compare  the  Laud  MS.  with  either  of 
the  copies  Tiberius  A  vi,  B.  1,  B.  iv,  all  of  them  the 
work  of  English  copyists,"  That  the  language  of  the 
insertions  and  the  continuations  is  that  of  a  foreigner 
and  not  the  standard  English  of  the  time  has  also 
occurred  to  a  later  writer,  who  has  done  a  great  deal  for 
the  text  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  namely,  Thorpe. 
Speaking  of  the  insertion  of  1116,  he  says  it  was  very 
2)rohahly  the  composition  of  a  foreigner.  Again,  in 
regard  to  the  annal  of  1132  he  says:  "Here  evidently 
a  new  scribe  begins,  apparently  a  foreig^ier.'^ 

There  is,  therefore,  very  substantial  evidence  for 
making  the  compiler  of  the  PeterhorougJi  Chroiiicle  a 
foreigner  and  not  an  Englishman.  This  would  account 
for  another  fact.  It  is  generally  admitted  by  those  who 
have  studied  this  edition  of  the  Chronicle  that  the 
compiler  who  inserted  the  local  paragraphs  and  MTote 
some  of  the  later  annals,  i.e.,  those  of  1114  and  1116,  used 
a  form  of  speech  very  like  that  used  in  some  of  the 
continuations,  and  notably  those  of  the  annals  from  1126 
to  the  end  of  the  Chronicle,  in  which  there  are  certain 
small  differences  pointing  to  some  progressive  change. 
Speaking  of  the  series  of  annals  after  1121,  Professor 
Earle  finds  a  certain  difference  when  compared  with  the 
insertions  of  the  earlier  period  which  probably  marks 
the  increasing  familiarity  of  a  foreign  student  with 
English,  thus  he  says  : 

"  The  diction  of  the  inserted  pieces  cannot  be  said  to  be  identical 
with  that  after  1121,  for  the  insertions  have  a  slovenliness  all  their 
own.  I  surmise  that  the  drawing  up  of  these  instruments  was 
committed  to  a  separate  person,  M'ho  had  perhaps  special  qualifications 
in  that  respect,  and  that  the  scribe  copied  his  whimsical  orthography 
M'ith  scrupulous  fidelity,  as  it  was  that  of  legal  documents." 
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A  tendency  to  change  the  spoken  speech  as  a  man 
got  more  practised  in  it,  and  thus  to  destroy  the  homo- 
geneousness  of  his  language,  is  precisely  what  we  should 
expect  in  the  case  of  a  Frenchman  or  Norman  who  had 
joined  a  monastery  as  a  youth  and  gradually  acquired 
the  tongue  of  his  adopted  coinitry,  hut  would  not  he  the^ 
case  with  a  native-horn  Englishman. 

This  analysis  points,  it  seems  to  me,  to  one  conclusion 
as  inevitable,  namely,  that  the  Peterhorough  Chronicle  as 
it  stands  (notwithstanding  any  slight  changes  in  the  writ- 
ing) was  compiled  and  put  together  by  one  man,  and  it 
seems  that  the  only  person  to  whom  such  a  book  can  be: 
ascribed  is  Hugo  Candidus,  who  fulfils  all  the  conditions 
necessary  in  its  author.  He  was  living  in  the  monastery 
and  of  a  competent  age  when  the  first  part  of  the 
Chronicle  was  put  together  in  1122,  and  he  was  living  in 
the  monastery  when  it  was  concluded.  He  wrote  a 
separate  history  of  the  abbey  in  Latin,  ^^^hich  is  in  many 
cases  a  mere  repetition  of  the  English  of  the  Chro7iicIe  in 
another  tongue,  and  which  ends  at  the  same  date  as  the 
Chronicle.  In  his  history  he  deals  with  persons  and 
events  in  the  same  way,  and  measures  them  by  the  same 
standards.  The  same  materials  apparently  M^ere  used 
in  compiling  both,  and  lastly  he  was  under  special 
obligations  to  the  two  abbots  whom  he  singles  out  both 
in  the  Chronicle  and  the  history  for  special  laudation,  and 
he  was  in  all  probability  a  foreigner  and  not  an  English- 
man by  birth,  which  accounts  for  the  peculiarity  of  his 
English. 

If  this  view  be  sustainable  it  may  perhaps  enable  us  tO' 
carry  our  analysis  of  one  part  of  this  text  of  the  Chronicle 
a  little  further,  and  to  ascertain  the  authorship  of  the  forged 
Latin  documents  translated  in  its  earlier  part,  which,  as. 
we  have  seen,  were  almost  certainly  forged  in  the  twelfth 
century. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  earliest  patron  of  Hugo- 
Candidus  was  the  Abbot  Ernulf,  a  scholar  and  a  literary 
man,  but  one  against  whom  grave  suspicions  of  literary 
dishonesty  exist.  It  is  very  curious  that  at  or  about  the 
time  when  he  filled  his  three  principal  parts,  those  of  prior 
of  Canterbury,  abbot  of  Peterborough,  and  bishop  of 
Rochester,    forged     documents     meant    to    enhance    the 
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wealth  or  j)i'i\il(.'o-es  ut"  the  two  abbeys  aiul  the  see  over 
which  he  presided  sliould  have  made  their  appearance. 
For  forged  cliai'ters  of  Egbert  in  tlie  TextUH  J^oft'citsis, 
which  was  compiled  by  Eruulf,  see  my  memoir  on  the 
life  and  coins  of  Egbert. ' 

If  Ernulf  w^as  in  fact  the  fonder  of  the  Latin  charters 
just  mentioned,  or  the  inspirer  of  the  forgeries,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  Hugo  Candidus,  who  was  his  protege,  was 
privy  to  them,  if  not  their  actual  author.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  remarkable  that  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicle, 
whoever  he  may  have  been,  whether  Hugo  Candidus  or 
not,  should  in  some  cases,  as  we  have  seen,  in  converting 
the  Latin  into  Anglo-Saxon,  have  further  sophisticated 
the  terms  of  the  language  by  enlarging  and  exaggerating 
the  privileges  supposed  to  be  granted  by  the  Latin 
charters. 

Having  thus  tried  to  identify  the  compiler  of  the 
Peterhorough  Chronicle  with  Hugo  Candidus  and 
analyzed  his  handiwork,  I  hope  in  a  succeeding  paper  to 
examine  the  matrix  of  the  Peterhorough  Chronicle  apart 
from,  and  denuded  of,  the  excretions  and  insertions  of  the 
compiler  (whom  I  have  identified  with  Hugo),  and  to 
compare  its  text  with  that  of  other  copies  of  the 
Chronicle. 


'  Num.  Chron.,  190S,  p.  224. 


ON    THE    TRANSITION    BETWEEN    THE    PALAEOLITHIC 
AND    NEOLITHIC    CIVILIZATIONS  IN  EUROPE.^ 

By    ROBERT     MUNRO,    LL.D. 

The  story  of  mankind,  as  disclosed  by  their  teleological 
inventions  and  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  adapting 
themselves  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  chang-eable  environ- 
ment  which  obtained  in  Europe  during  the  Quaternary 
period,  forms  a  unique  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
organic  world.  In  exploiting  the  trail  of  their  existence 
throughout  the  dim  vista  of  bygone  ages,  as  revealed  by 
the  waifs  and  strays  which  they  have  dropped  by  the 
way,  there  is  one  special  characteristic  applicable  to  all 
their  productions  which  must  be  steadily  kept  in  mind  in 
dealing  with  such  an  inquiry,  and  that  is,  that  every 
object  bears  the  impress  of  the  skill  and  intelligence  of 
its  manufacturer.  On  this  assumption  it  follows  that 
the  tools,  weapons,  ornaments,  and  other  relics  of  the 
prehistoric  inhabitants  of  the  world,  form  a  graduated 
scale  of  the  progressive  culture  and  civilization  of  their 
owners.  This  is  the  magic  key  by  which  the  long 
hidden  secrets  of  past  humanity  are  now  being  unlocked. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  inevitable  disintegration,  which 
sooner  or  later  overtakes  all  organic  compounds,  only 
a  few  of  their  handicraft  products  have  resisted  the 
gnawing  tooth  of  time  to  the  present  day.  For  this 
reason  the  most  ancient  human  relics  now  extant  consist 
of  objects  made  of  such  durable  material  as  flint  and 
other  hard  stones,  which  are  incidentally  met  with  on 
the  highways  and  haunts  of  their  primeval  owners,  or 
intentionally  disinterred  from  the  dust-bins  of  ages. 

The  evidential  materials,  available  in  the  discussion  of 
the  special  problem  which  forms  the  heading  of  this 
article,  are  based  on  a  combination  of  facts  derived  from 
stratigraphy,  archaeology  and  palaeontology,  which, 
being  supplementary  to  each  other,  strengthen  the   final 

^  Read  before  a  Meeting  of  the  lustitute  on  June  6tli,  1908. 
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deduction  in  proportion  to  tlie  amount  of  agreement 
between  the  resjjective  results  elicited  from  these 
difi'erent  lines  of  research.  But,  unfortunately,  the  data 
which  might  have  been  forthcoming,  through  one  or 
otlier  of  these  departments,  are  often  wanting,  or  too 
fragmentary  to  be  of  ethnical  value — a  condition  of  things 
which  has  sometimes  led  the  most  competent  explorers  to . 
formulate  conclusions  on  insufficient  grounds,  Api)ar- 
ently,  this  accounts  for  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  has 
long  permeated  archaeological  circles  with  regard  to  the 
relation  between  the  Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic  civili- 
zations of  Europe.  Before  proceeding  to  the  discussion 
of  the  main  question  a  few^  preliminary  remarks  are 
necessary,  by  way  of  defining  the  special  characteristics 
of  the  two  civilizations  and  so  as  to  bring  into  relief  the 
nature  of  the  so-called  hiatus  which,  according  to  some 
authorities,  separates  them. 

The  two  chief  sources  of  our  knowledge  of  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Europe  are,  (1)  some  ancient  river  gravels 
containing  stone  implements  and  bones  of  extinct  animals 
reposing  at  various  heights  on  the  slopes  of  present,  or 
former,  river  valleys,  the  waters  of  which  now  flow  at 
considerably  lower  levels  :  and  (2)  a  number  of  caves, 
rock-shelters  and  other  inhabited  sites,  which  have 
yielded  to  the  explorer  not  only  stone  implements  but 
other  objects  made  of  various  materials,  as  well  as  a 
heterogeneous  mass  of  food-refuse,  chiefly  the  broken 
bones  of  the  wild  animals  on  w4iich  their  occupants 
feasted.  Little  is  known  ethnologically  of  the  Drift- 
men,  beyond  the  fact  that  they  manufactured  rude  stone 
implements  generally  made  of  flint,  and  mostly  of  the 
type  known  in  France  as  the  coup  de  2^oing.  This  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  earliest  type  of  hand  imple- 
ment invented,  and,  from  its  wide  distribution  in  the  Old 
World,  must  have  been  regarded  by  the  then  civilized 
world  as  the  ne  jdus  ultra  of  human  craftsmanship.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  relics  of  the  Cave-men  are  so 
numerous,  varied  and  suggestive,  that  the  progressive 
march  of  their  owners  to  a  higher  state  of  culture  can  be 
pictorially  pourtrayed  by  the  slow  accretions  which  time 
and  experience  have  made  to  the  development  of  their 
mechanical  tools.     At  the  close  of  the  Palaeolithic  period 
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m  Central  Europe  they  developed  a  remarkable  taste  for 
art,  and  cultivated  its  principles  so  effectually  that  they 
have  bequeathed  to  us  a  veritable  art  gallery  of  over 
400  pieces  of  sculpture  and  engraving,  so  true  to  their 
natural  models  that  many  of  them  compare  favourably 
with  analogous  works  of  the  present  day.  They  also,, 
,in  some  instances,  adorned  the  walls  of  the  caverns  they 
frequented  with  incised  outlines  of  the  neighbouring 
fauna  and  made  coloin-  drawings  of  them  in  black  and 
ochre. 

There  is  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  archaeologists 
that  the  implements  of  the  Drift  gravels  are  older  than 
those  of  the  caves,  one  reason  for  this  statement  being 
that  the  former  are  ruder  in  point  of  execution  thaii  the 
latter  ;  also  that  the  coup  de  j^oing,  in  the  few  instances 
in  which  it  has  been  found  in  caves,  was  invariably 
located  in  a  stratum  beneath  the  debris  which  contained 
characteristic  relics  of  the  Cave-men, 

On  this  point  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  writes  as 
follows  : 

"  In  the  course  of  this  chapter  we  have  seen  that  the  River-diift 
implements  in  the  caves  of  Cresswell  Crags,  of  Kent's  Hole,  and  of  the- 
Grotte  de  I'Eglise,  are  found  in  the  strata  below  those  with  the- 
implements  of  the  Cave-men,  and  conseqviently  that  the  River-drift 
men  lived  in  Britain  and  France  before  the  Cave  men.  We  have  alsc> 
noted  that  the  latter  are  in  a  different  stage  of  culture  from  thatr 
which  was  enjoyed  by  the  former,  the  implements  being  not  only 
better,  but,  taken  as  a  group,  of  a  different  kind,  although  some  simple 
forms,  such  as  the  flake,  scraper,  and  hammer-stone,  are  common  ta 
both."     (Earhj  Man  in  Britain,  p.  230.) 

M.  Gabriel  de  Mortillet  adopted  a  method  of  classify- 
ing relics  of  the  Palaeolithic  period  which  is  practically 
founded  on  the  technical  skill  disclosed  in  their  manu- 
facture. The  progressive  stages  of  culture  in  the 
chronological  sequence  thus  established  he  divided  into 
five  epochs,  viz.,  CheUeen,  Mousterien,  Solutreen  and 
Magdalenien,  names  derived  from  those  of  the  most 
typical  stations  then  known.  According  to  this  nomen- 
clature the  earliest  troglodytic  station  was  le  Moiistiei\ 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yezere  (Dordogne). 
During  its  habitation  by  man  the  climate  was  cold  and 
damp,  and  among  the  contemporary  fauna  were  the 
mammoth,    woolly    rhinoceros,   cave-bear,  and   musk-ox. 

P  2 
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The  special  features  of  tlie  industrial  remains  of  this 
period  were  the  scarcity  of  the  coup  de  ])oin(j,  and  the 
splitting  up  of  Hints  into  smaller  tools,  such  as  scrapers, 
trimmed  flakes,  etc.  The  next  station  in  ascending 
order  was  the  open-air  encampment  of  JSolutre  (8a6ne-et- 
Loire).  The  stage  of  civilization  here  disclosed  was 
characterised  hy  great  perfection  in  the  art  of  manu- 
facturing flint  implements,  especially  spear-  and  lance- 
heads  in  the  form  of  a  laurel  leaf,  and  by  the  abundance 
of  horses  and  reindeer  which  were  used  hy  the  inhabitants 
as  food.  The  climate  was  mild  and  dry,  the  great  glaciers 
were  on  the  wane,  and  the  rhinoceros  seems  to  have 
disappeared  from  the  scene.  The  third  and  last  of  tlie 
typical  stations  was  the  well-known  rock-shelter  of  La 
Madelaine  (Dordogne),  characterised  by  the  abundance 
of  objects  made  of  bone  and  horn,  the  development  of  a 
remarkable  artistic  talent,  the  predominance  of  a  northern 
climate  and  fauna,  and  the  extinction  of  the  mammoth 
towards  the  close  of  the  period. 

Concurrent  with  these  evolutionary  improvements  in 
the  social  conditions  and  resources  of  the  Palaeolithic 
people  there  were  marked  changes  in  the  environment — 
physical,  geological,  and  climatal — which  prove  that 
there  was  a  vast  interval  of  time  between  the  River- 
drift  men  and  the  later  Cave-men  of  France.  When 
l^eolithic  tribes  first  appeared  in  Europe  the  physical 
causes,  which  w^ere  slowly  aftecting  the  distribution  of 
land  and  water,  had  already  moulded  the  European 
continent  to  about  the  same  limits  as  it  now  possesses, 
one  marked  change  being  that  the  British  Isles  were  no 
longer  part  of  it.  This  indicates  a  short  chronological 
range  for  Neolithic  civilization  in  comparison  with  that 
for  the  Palaeolithic,  as  suggested  by  the  time  that  has 
rolled  past  since  the  high  river  gravels  were  deposited 
and  the  valleys  excavated  to  their  present  levels.  It  is, 
however,  the  striking  contrast  between  the  ways,  works, 
and  methods  of  living  of  the  two  peoples  which  has  been 
chiefly  adduced  as  the  principal  argument  in  support  of 
the  theory  that  their  respective  civilizations  had  no 
evolutionary  connection.  But  it  does  not  follow  from 
the  disparity  of  the  relics,  however  great,  that  the  two 
races  had   not  set  eyes  on   each   other.       What    better 
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parallel  could  be  instanced  than  the  Red  Indians  and 
modern  Americans,  whose  civilizations  are  so  different 
that,  if  estimated  by  their  respective  implements, 
weapons,  tools,  and  ornaments,  they  might  be  said  to  be 
separated  by  a  long  interval  of  time  ;  and  yet  they  have 
lived  together  for  centuries,  M.  Gabriel  de  Mortillet, 
in  bringing  his  system  of  classification  (as  above 
described)  before  the  members  of  the  International 
Congress  of  Anthropology  and  Prehistoric  Archaeology  in 
1872,  thus  expresses  his  views  : 

"  Entre  les  diverses  epoques  paleolithiques,  on  suit  le  developpement 
r^gulier  et  logique  de  rindustiie  ;  on  en  trouve  des  transitions  et  des 
passages.  Des  degres,  des  points  intermediaires,  peuvent  encore  faire 
defaut,  mias  on  sent,  on  reconnait,  qu'il  y  a  suite  continue.  II  n'en  est 
plus  de  menie  entre  le  paleolithique  et  le  neolithique,  entre  le 
Magdalenien  et  le  Robenhausien.  II  y  a  la  une  large  et  profonde 
lacune,  un  grand  hiatus ;  il  y  a  une  transformation  complete." 

"  Avec  le  Magdalenien  disparaissent  les  animaux  quaternaires,  le 
Grand  Ours,  le  Mammouth,  le  Megacere ;  avec  le  Magdalenien 
^migrent  les  especes  des  regions  froides  c^ui  peuplaient  nos  plaines ;  le 
Renne,  le  Gluton,  le  Boeuf  musque,  remontent  vers  le  pole  ;  le  Chamois, 
le  Bouquetin,  la  Marmotte,  gagnent  le  sommet  neigeux  de  nos 
montagnes. 

"  Avec  le  Robenhausien  (neolithique)  ont  apparu  non  seulement  les 
instruments  en  pierre  polie,  mais  encore  la  poterie,  les  monuments, 
dolmens  et  menhirs,  les  animaux  domestiques  et  I'agriculture.  C'est 
done  un  changement  complet."     {Compte  Bench  (1872),  p.  440.) 

The  doctrine  here  advocated  by  De  Mortillet  was 
then  held  by  a  majority  of  the  ablest  palaeontologists 
of  the  day,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  Edward  Lartet. 
Dr.  Broca,  however,  and  a  few  others,  maintained  that  the 
flint  tools  of  the  later  Palaeolithic  stations  and  those  of 
Neolithic  times  were  not  so  dissimilar  as  to  justify  the 
idea  that  there  was  any  break  in  the  continuity  of  this 
industry  in  Europe  ;  and  further,  that  there  was  valid 
evidence  to  show  that  the  extremely  dolichocephalic  race 
of  the  sepulchral  caverns  of  the  Lozere  (Baumes  Chaudes, 
I'Homme  Mort,  etc.),  so  well  explored  by  Dr.  Prunieres, 
were  the  descendants  of  the  Cave-men. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  same  Congress  held  at 
Stockholm  (1874),  M.  CazaHs  de  Foudouce  revieM^d  the 
hiatus  problem,  in  all  its  aspects,  in  a  masterly  paper 
entitled  "  Sur  la  Lacune  qui  aurait  existe  entre  L'dge  de 
la  2Jiei'7'e  taillee  et  celui  de  la  pierre  polie,''  in  which  he 
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comlxited  De  Mortillet's  theory  on  every  })oint.  His 
general  conclusions  were  tliat  tlie  trunsition  from  tlie  one 
civilization  to  the  other  was  slow,  l)ut  without  interruption 
since  the  connnencenient  of  the  Palaeolithic  period  down 
to  the  present  day  ;  that  towards  the  close  of  that  long 
period  two  or  more  different  races  had  comhined  and 
ultimately  developed  the  primary  elements  of  Neolithic 
civilization  ;  that  the  ameliorated  climate  attracted  from 
time  to  time  new  immigrants  who  imported  improved 
elements  into  the  arts  and  industries  ;  and  finally,  that 
the  incoming  tribes  gradually  aljsor])ed  the  indigenous 
people  of  the  old  Stone  Age,  thus  accounting  for  the 
persistence  of  the  marked  ethnic  peculiarities  of  the 
Palaeolithic  race  in  the  populations  of  Europe  of  the 
present  day. 

Before  considering  subsequent  and  more  recent 
investigations,  bearing  on  the  solution  of  this  problem, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  note  the  opinions  held  on  the 
jsubject  by  one  or  two  British  anthropologists. 

Writing  in  1872,  Sir  John  Evans  thus  expresses  himself : — "There 
jxppears,  in  this  country  at  all  events,  to  be  a  complete  gap  between  the 
River-drift  and  Surface  Stone  Periods,  so  far  as  any  intermediate  forms 
of  implements  are  concerned  ;  and  here  at  least  the  race  of  men  who 
fabricated  the  latest  of  the  Palaeolithic  implements  may  have,  and  in 
all  probability  had,  disappeared  at  an  epoch  remote  from  that  when  the 
country  was  again  occupied  by  those  who  not  only  chipped  out,  but 
polished  their  tiint  tools,  and  who  were,  moreover,  associated  with  a 
mammalian  fauna  far  nearer  resembling  that  of  the  present  day  than 
that  of  Quaternary  times."     (^Ancient  Stone  Implements,  etc.,  p.  618.) 

Professor  Huxley,  in  discussing  the  problem  in  his 
-essay  on  the  Aryan  question  (1890),  was  unable  to  take 
a  side  in  the  controversy,  though  the  continuity  of  the 
races  seemed  to  him  the  more  likely  to  be  right. 

"As  I  have  already  mentioned,"  he  writes,  "there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  man  existed  in  north-western  Europe  during  the  Pleistocene 
or  Quaternary  epoch.  It  is  not  only  certain  that  men  were  contem- 
poraries of  the  mammoth,  the  hairy  rhinoceros,  the  reindeer,  the  cave 
bear,  and  other  great  carnivora,  in  England  and  in  France,  but  a  great 
deal  has  been  ascertained  about  the  modes  of  life  of  our  predecessors. 
They  were  savage  hunters,  who  took  advantage  of  such  natural  shelters 
as  overhanging  rocks  and  caves,  and  perhaps  1>uilt  themselves  rough 
wigwams  ;  but  who  had  no  domestic  animals,  and  have  left  no  sign 
that  they  cultivated  plants.  In  many  localities  there  is  evidence  that 
a  very  considerable  interval — the  so-called  hiatus — intervened  between 
vthe  time  when  the  Quaternary  or  Palaeolithic  men  occupied  particular 
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caves  and  river  basins,  and  the  accumulation  of  the  debris  left  by  their 
Neolithic  successors.  And,  in  spite  of  all  the  warnings  against  negative 
evidence  afforded  by  the  history  of  geology,  some  have  very  positively 
asserted  that  this  means  a  complete  break  between  the  Quaternary  and 
the  recent  populations — that  the  Quaternary  population  followed  the 
retreating  ice  northwards  and  left  behind  them  a  desert  which  remained 
unpeopled  for  ages.  Other  high  authorities,  on  the  contrary,  have 
maintained  that  the  races  of  men  who  now  inhabit  Europe  may  all  be 
traced  back  to  the  Great  Ice  Age.  AVhen  a  conflict  of  opinion  of  this 
kind  obtains  among  reasonable  and  instructed  men,  it  is  generally  a 
safe  conclusion  that  the  evidence  for  neither  view  is  worth  much. 
Certainly  that  is  the  result  of  my  own  cogitations  with  regard  to  l)oth 
the  hiatus  doctrine  (in  its  extreme  form),  and  its  opposite — though  I 
think  the  latter  by  much  the  more  likely  to  turn  out  right.  But  1 
hesitate  to  adopt  it  on  the  evidence  which  has  been  obtained  up  to  this 
time."     {Collected  Essaijs,  vol.  vii,  p.  318.) 

Mr.  J.  Allen  Brown  contributed  to  the  Anthropological 
Institute  (1892)  an  elaborate  paper  "  On  the  continuity  of 
the  Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic  periods,"  in  which  his  line 
of  argument  is  thus  stated  : 

"  The  supposed  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  Stone  Age  in  this  country 
is  bridged  over  l)y  the  discovery  of  implements  of  later  Palaeolithic  type 
and  of  others  which  from  their  form  may  be  regarded  as  of  transition 
or  intermediate  age,  in  some  combes  and  dry  valleys  associated  with 
deposits  of  chalk  and  flint  rubble  in  parts  of  Sussex,  as  well  as  with 
other  accumulations  and  formations  to  which  I  shall  refer  as  being  of 
more  recent  date  than  the  high  level  river  drifts.  The  gradual  change 
in  mammalian  life  which  appears  to  have  accompanied  these  higher 
stages  of  the  Stone  Age  will  also  be  considered."  [Journal,  vol.  xxii, 
p.  67.) 

K  prima  facie  objection  to  Mr.  Brown's  method  is  that 
no  legitimate  inference  can  be  drawn  from  a  graduated 
series  of  stone  implements  picked  up  on  the  surface,  as  in 
all  large  finds  and  workshops  of  Neolithic  implements  a 
sufficient  number  of  unfinished,  or  roughly  made, 
specimens  may  be  readily  found  which,  in  appearance, 
can  be  paralleled  with  the  later  Palaeolithic  types. 

In  the  following  year  (1893),  and  at  the  same  Society, 
Professor  Boyd  Dawkinsreada  paper  "  On  the  relation  of 
the  Palaeolithic  to  the  Neolithic  period  "  in  which  his 
opinion  is  thus  stated  : 

"  If,  however,  the  results  as  I  read  them,  over  the  whole  of  Europe, 
point  to  the  great  interval  dividing  the  Palaeolithic  from  the  Neolithic 
Age,  and  to  the  great  geographical  break  between  them,  still  more 
shall  we  find  these  conclusions  confirmed  by  the  contrast  between  the 
Palaeolithic   and   Neolithic   civilizations.       On  the   one   hand — it   is 
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unnecessary  to  lahour  the  minute  details — the  Palaeolithic  man  lived  by- 
hunting  the  wild  animals  on  the  I'leistocene  continent,  armed  with 
rude  implements  of  stone  and  bone,  and  ignorant  of  all  the  domestic 
animals,  including  the  hunting  dog.  He  was  a  fire-using  nomad,  with- 
out fixed  habitation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Neolithic  man  appears 
before  us  a  herdsman  and  tiller  of  the  groiuid,  depending  on  his 
domestic  animals,  and  the  cultivated  fruits  and  seeds  rather  than  on 
hunting;  master  of  the  potter's  art,  and  of  the  my.steries  of  spinning, 
and  weaving,  and  seeking  the  materials  for  his  tools  by  mining.  He 
lived  in  fixed  habitations,  and  buried  his  dead  in  tombs.  There  is 
obviously  a  great  gulf  fixed  between  the  rude  hunter  civilization  of  the 
one,  and  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  civilization  of  the  other,  a  gulf 
which  has  not  yet  been  bridged  over  liy  discoveries  in  any  part  of  the 
world."     {Journal,  vol.  xxiii,  p.  248.) 

In  the  evening  address,  "  On  man  as  artist  and 
sportsman  in  the  Palaeolithic  period,"  which  I  had  the 
honour  of  delivering  at  the  Southport  Meeting  of  the 
British  Association  (1903),  I  thus  alluded  to  the  hiatus 
theory  : 

"  When  the  physical  conditions  which  called  into  being  the  accom- 
plishments and  special  attainments  of  Palaeolithic  man  had  passed 
away,  and  the  peculiar  fauna  of  the  glacial  period  disappeared  from  the 
lowlands  of  Central  Europe — some  by  extinction,  and  others  by 
emigration  to  more  northern  regions  or  to  the  elevated  mountains  in 
the  neighbourhood — we  find  the  inhabitants  of  these  old  hunting 
grounds  in  possession  of  new  and  altogether  different  sources  of  food. 
Finding  the  former  supplies  becoming  so  limited  and  precarious  that  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  live  a  roaming  life,  now  gathering  fruits  and 
seeds,  and  now  hunting  Avild  animals,  they  fell  somehow  into  the  way 
of  cultivating  special  plants  and  cereals,  and  rearing  certain  animals  in 
a  state  of  domestication.  Whether  this  new  departure  was  a  product 
of  the  intelligence  of  the  descendants  of  the  Palaeolithic  people  of 
Europe,  or  derived  from  new  immigrants  into  the  country,  is  a 
debatable  question.  At  any  rate  the  expedient  was  eminently  success- 
ful. It  was  in  reality  the  starting  point  of  Neolithic  civilization,  and 
henceforth  there  was  a  rapid  increase  in  the  population.  They  culti- 
vated a  variety  of  fruits,  wheat,  barley  and  other  cereals  ;  they  reared 
oxen,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  horses  and  dogs ;  they  became  skilled  in  the 
ceramic  art,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth  by  spinning  and  weaving 
wool  and  fibrous  textures;  they  ground  stone  implements  so  as  to  give 
them  a  sharp  cutting  edge  ;  in  hunting  the  forest  fauna  of  the  period 
they  used,  in  addition  to  spears,  lances  and  daggers,  the  bow  and 
arrow ;  they  built  houses,  both  for  the  living  and  the  dead — thus  showing 
that  religiosity  had  become  an  active  and  governing  principle  among 
them.  But  of  the  artistic  taste  and  skill  of  their  predecessors  they 
had  scarcely  a  vestige,  and  whatever  they  did  by  the  way  of  ornament 
consisted  mainly  of  a  few  scratches,  arranged  in  some  simple  geometri- 
cal pattern.  The  fundamental  principles  of  the  two  civilizations  are 
really  so  divergent  that  the  Neolithic  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  local 
development  of  the  latest  phase  of  that  of  the  Palaeolithic  period  in 
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Europe.  The  probability  is  that,  while  the  isolated  colonies  of  reindeer 
hunters  were  still  in  existence,  people,  possibly  of  the  same  stock,  were 
elsewhere  passing  through  the  evolutionary  stages  which  connected  the 
two  civilizations  together."     (Proc.  It.  S.  Edinburgh,  vol.  xxv,  p.  123.) 

It  appears  to  me    that  the  difficulty  about    this  so- 
called   hiatus  arises   partly  from  a  misconception  of  the 
facts.     Although  the  progress  of  the  Palaeolithic  people 
to  a  higher  civilization  had  been  extremely  slow,    still 
their  handicraft  products,  at  successive  stages,  indicate 
not  only  an  advance  in  mechanical  skill  and  execution  of 
design,    but   a    deeper    insight    into  the    phenomena    of 
nature.     Hence  the  magnitude  of  the  differences  observed 
between  different  groups  of  Palaeolithic  remains,  when 
contrasted  with  the  products  of  Neolithic  culture,  must 
largely  depend  on  the  degree  of  civilization  to  wliich  the 
owners   of   the    former    had   attained.       It    is    not    an 
uncommon  occurrence  to  come   upon  a  cave  containing 
Neolithic  and  Palaeolithic  remains  separated  from  each 
other   only   by    a   thick   stratum   of  stalagmite,    as  for 
example  in  Kent's  Cavern,  in  which  case  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  facts  prove  a  hiatus,  representing  a  period 
of  time  which  can  only  be  estimated  by  great  physical 
changes  in  the  environment  and  the  extinction  of  some  of 
the  local  fauna.     But,  let  us  suppose  a  case  where  the 
two  culture  beds  are  not  separated    by    stalagmite,    and 
that  we  have  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  owners  were 
contemporary  with  each  other,  how  would  this  condition 
of  things  affect  the  hiatus  theory  ?     In   this    case    the 
hiatus  would  remain  precisely  as  before,  only  the  element 
of  time  would  be  reduced  to  the  vanishing  point.     The 
difference  of  technical  skill  disclosed  by  these  respective 
remains  constitutes  in  many  instances  the  only  barrier 
which    has  not   been   bridged  over.     Indeed,    it    is   the 
occasional  absence  of  a  transition  stae^e  between  the  two 
civilizations    which  forms    the     stron2:est    argument    m 
support  of  the  current  opinion  that  the  Neolithic  races 
were    immigrants    into    Western    Europe.       I    am    not, 
however,  aware  of  any  evidence  which  actually  negatives 
the  idea  that  the  Quaternary  men  of  Europe  survived  till 
the  arrival  of  the  Neolithic  tribes.     If  the  former  were 
absorbed    peacefully    by    the    latter    the    amalgamated 
population  would  necessarily  adopt  the  mode  of  living 
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best  adapted  to  the  altered  conditions  of  tlie  environment, 
i.e.,  Neolithic  methods.  The  gradual  disappearance 
of  the  reindeer  and  other  mammalia  would  hence- 
forth necessitate  a  complete  cliange  in  their  manner  of 
living.  The  nomad  hunter  would  soon  sink  into  the 
herdsman,  and  the  mechanic  would  readily  lay  aside  his 
roughly  chipped  tools  for  those  with  finely  ground  and 
polished  edges.  On  the  other  hand,  sljould  a  few  caves 
and  rock-shelters  in  one  or  two  favourite  localities  continue 
to  be  inhabited  after  the  arrival  of  the  Neolithic  tribes 
on  the  scene  there  might  be  few  traces  of  amalgamation 
to  be  found.  Such  points  of  contact  have,  however,  been 
discovered  in  more  recent  times  in  various  parts  of  the 
European  Continent.  It  is  on  the  validity  of  the  evidence 
furnished  by  these  transition  stations  that  the  hiatus 
problem  must  be  finally  solved.  Stations  ^ith  un- 
disturbed stratified  deJuis  of  the  two  civilizations  are 
now  so  numerous  that  only  a  few  of  the  more  important 
can  be  here  considered. 

(1)  Mas-d'Azil 

The  late  M.  Ed.  Piette  was  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  advocates  of  the  existence  of  a  transition 
period,  evidence  of  which  he  had  obtained  in  several  caves 
and  rock-shelters  situated  in  the  south-west  of  France 
among  the  rocky  regions  to  the  north  of  the  Pyrenees, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Cavern  of  Mas- 
d'Azil  (Ariege).  A  resume  of  his  researches  on  this  site  was 
brought  before  the  10th  Congress  of  Anthropology  and 
Prehistoric  Archaeology  held  in  Paris  (1889),  with  the 
result  that  there  was  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  the 
members  that  his  discoveries  proved  that  the  interval 
between  the  two  civilizations  in  that  locality  had  been  of 
short  duration.  Some  of  the  more  remarkable  relics  were 
exhibited  at  the  meeting,  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
inspecting  them.  Subsequently  (1895)  M.  Piette 
published  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  structure  and 
contents  of  the  stratigraphical  deposits  at  Mas-d'Azil 
(IJ Anthrojoologie,  vols,  vi  and  vii),  of  which  I  subjoin 
a  brief  outline. 

Above  a  stratum  containing  relics  characteristic  of  the 
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Eelndeer  age,  but  beneath  deposits  with  relics  equally 
characteristic  of  the  Neolithic  period,  he  describes  two 
beds  the  combined  depth  of  which  amounted   to  about 


FIGS.    1-6. 

Eone  implements  from  the  Cave  of  Mas-d'Azil,  France.     (Col.  Piette.)     (j) 


.i^ 


FIGS.    7-10. 


A  bear's  tooth,  a  horn  chisel,  a  stone  implement,  and  a  bone  pin  from 
the  Cave  of  Mas-dAzil.     (Col.  Piette.)     (j) 
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4  feet,  wliich  yielded  the  relics  supposed  to  indicate  a 
transition  period. 

The  lower  of  these  two  beds  was  composed  chiefly  of 
ashes  and  wood-charcoal,  intermingled  with  some  fallen 
rocks.  The  tliickness  of  this  bed  was  25^^  inches,  and 
among  its  contents  tlie  following  worked  objects  were 
found  :  flint  knives  and  scrapers,  a  number  of  jxM-forated 
deer-teeth  arranged  as  if  they  had  formed  a  necklet,  also 
perforated  teeth  of  various  other  animals  (fig.  7)  ;  pins, 
polished  pointers  and  spatulae  of  bone  (figs.  1  to  G) ;  barbed 
harpoons  made  of  stag-horn,  some  being  perforated  at  the 
butt-end  w4th  an  oval  or  round  hole,  and  others  having 
the  barbs  on  one  side  only  (figs.  11  to  14)  ;  also  a  large 
number  of  pebbles  of  quartz  or  schist — such  as  could  be 
picked  from  the  bed  of  the  river — some  round-nosed  and 
pestle-shaped,  showing  usage  markings  at  one  end 
(fig.  9),  and  others  flat  and  oblong  having  various 
devices  painted  on  them  with  peroxide  of  iron  (fig.  15). 
The  fauna  was  represented  by  bones  of  the  stag,  Cervus- 
ccmadensis,  roe-buck,  chamois,  ox,  horse,  common  bear, 
wild-boar,  badger,  wolf,  beaver,  rat,  and  some  birds  and 

fishes.  Grains  of  wheat 
and  a  variety  of  fruit 
stones  and  seeds  were 
also  identified.  The 
larger  bones  of  two 
human  skeletons, 
which  appeared  to  have 
been  buried  after  the 
flesh  had  been  removed, 
had  also  been  marked 
with  red  patches  of  the 
peroxide  of  iron. 

Superimposed        on 

this    bed,  but  passing 

from  it   almost    insen- 

FiGs.  ii-u.  sibly,  were  deposits  of 

Harpoons  made  of  stag-horn  from  the  Cave  of      WOOCl  aSlieS  (202"  incnes 

Mas-d'Azii.    (Col.  Piette.)    (§)  thick)    streaked    wath 

bands  of  grey,  white,  and  red,  in  which  were  imbedded 
quantities  of  land  shells  {Helix  nemorcdis),  evidently 
the  remains  of  repasts.     These  shell  heaps  were   inter- 
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calated  between  the  layers  of  ashes,  and  extended 
over  several  yards  with  a  maximum  depth  of  about 
1  foot.  In  this  bed  (Assise  d  escargots)  were  also  found 
harpoons  and  other  relics  similar  to  those  in  the  bed  of 
coloured  pebbles  ;  and  in  addition  to  these  there  were 
portions  of  small  chisel-like  implements  of  stone  with 
sloping  and  abraded  ends  (fig.  16),  but  no  regular  stone 
axes — only  in  the  superincumbent  layers  were  the  latter 
found  ;  and  above  all  were  deposits  containing  objects  of 
bronze  and  iron.  It  was  also  observed  that  the  snail 
shells  had  become  altered  to  the  variety  known  as  Helix 
Jim^tensis,  which,  it  is  said,  indicated  a  drier  climate. 


■^^s&Bas^Hg^PsigBai^^s^^- 
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FIG.  15.  Fia.  16. 

Pebbles  painted  with  red  spots  from  tlie       Flint  implement  with  a  poUshed  cutting 
Cave  of  Mas-d'Azil.  (Col.  Piette.)   (§)  edge  from  the  Cave  of  Mas-d'Azil. 

(Col.  Piette.)     (§) 

According  to  M.  Piette  there  were  changes  in  the 
external  environments  which  could  be  correlated  with 
these  successive  deposits.  As  the  Reindeer  period  passed 
away  the  climate  became  ameliorated  but  humid,  as 
inferred  from  the  presence  of  fruit  trees  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  grain.  The  people  appear  to  have  lost  their 
artistic  taste  for  carving  on  bones,  and  instead  of  it  they 
manufactured  harpoons  of  red-deer  horn  without  a  trace 
of  ornament,  painted  selected  pebbles  with  quaint  devices 
or  mere  lines  and  round  spots  (fig.  15),  and  practised 
some  obscure  sepulchral  rites,  in  which  the  red  paint  on 
the  desiccated  bones  seemed  to  play  a  part.  M.  Piette 
classified  these  painted  stones  into  numerals,  symbols, 
pictographs,  and  alphabetical  characters,  and  to  illustrate 
his  views  he  issued  a  series  of  coloured  plates  showing 
the  designs  on  some  hundreds  of  these  pebbles.  Can 
there  be  any  doubt  about  the  genuineness  of  these 
pebbles  ? 

The  chief  interest  in  the  discoveries  at  Mas-d'Azil  lies 
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in  the  harpoons  of  red-deer  horn,  the  real  sli^niticance 
of  which  liad  tlien,  for  the  first  time,  heen  recou-nised, 
although  a  few  specimens  had  already  been  found  in  one 
or  two  other  caves  and  rock-shelters  of  the  district. 
Since  then,  however,  tliey  have  been  discovered  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  and  are  regarded  as  typical  relics  of 
the  transition  period.  In  face  of  these,  and  other  rapidly 
accumulating  facts,  proving  the  existence  of  deposits  of 
human  debris  containing  relics  stratigraphically  proved 
to  l)e  later  than  those  of  the  Reindeer  period,  but  older 
than  those  of  the  polished  Stone  age,  De  Mortillet 
abandoned  the  hiatus  theory  and  filled  up  the  gap  by 
adding  a  new  epoch  to  his  previous  classification  of  the 
Palaeolithic  age,  which  he  called  Tourassioi,  after  the 
Grotte  de  la  Tourasse  (Haute-Garonne).  This  station  was 
explored  in  1891  by  MM.  Chamaison  and  Darbas,  and 
yielded,  along  with  a  few  other  bone  relics  of  inter- 
mediary forms,  no  less  than  a  dozen  harpoons  of  the  kind 
now  under  review.  The  deposits  in  which  they  were 
found  lay  beneath  a  series  of  Neolithic  burials.  The 
flatness,  which  is  characteristic  of  these  harpoons,  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  texture  of  red-deer  horn  is  spongy 
in  the  interior,  and  consequently  it  is  only  the  outside  of 
the  horn  that  is  used  in  their  manufacture.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  harpoons  of  the  Palaeolitliic  period  have  round 
stems  and  conical  butts,  with  two  projecting  knobs  close  to 
the  butt-end,  instead  of  a  hole,  for  keeping  the  string  from 
falling  away  when  the  harpoon  becomes  eliminated  from 
the  handle.  Altogether,  they  have  a  finer  finish  than 
the  former,  and  show,  either  two  rows  of  barbs,  one  on 
each  side,  or  one  row,  having  the  barbs  more  closely  set. 
The  larger  specimens  are  invariably  made  of  reindeer  horn, 
but  the  smaller  ones  are  sometimes  made  of  bone.  They 
are  widely  distributed  on  all  the  Magdalenien  stations  on 
the  Continent.  A  specimen  has  been  found  in  Kent's 
Cavern. 


(2)  La  Grotte  de  Reilhac. 

Another  station  which  has  yielded  flat  harpoons  is  the 
Grotte  de  Reilhac  (Lot),  described  by  MM.  Cartailhac 
and  Boule  (1889).     Although  the  circumstances  in  which 
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the  Reilhac  specimens  have  been  found  are  not  so  definite 
as  to  give  them  a  precise  chronological  value,  the  facts 
are  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  opinion  that  they 
belonered  to  the  same  asfe  as  those  from  Mas-d'Azil.  The 
contents  of  the  cave  having  been  largely  removed  by  the 
proprietor  before  the  matter  came  under  the  notice  of 
the  explorers,  there  remained  only  a  small  portion  of 
undisturbed  material  from  which  the  relative  sequence  of 
the  deposits  could  be  ascertained.  So  far  as  the  contents 
of  the  deposits  were  determined,  they  were  as  follows, 
from  above  downwards  : 

(«)  A  bed  of  blackish  earth  containing  clay,  charcoal, 

^^^  angular  pieces  of  the  limestone  rock,  and  shells 

^pW^',j    [Helix  nemoralis),  mostly  very   much   broken. 

FS^-- -;^^-    The  soil,  generally  loose,  was   here   and   there 

I  /   cemented   by   stalagmitic    deposits.      Bones   of 

'^^-=-^^:^0    the  red-deer,  ox,  and  horse,  together  with  small 

^■"^        worked  flints  and  minute  fragments  of  pottery, 

were  also  collected  in  it. 

(J))  Then  came  a  veritable   breccia  of  rabbit  bones, 

mixed  with  charcoal,  ashes,  and  angular  pieces 

of  rock,  the  whole   cemented  by  a   stalagmitic 

matrix.       It    also    contained,    especially   in    its 

lower  portion,  the  bones  of  larger  animals,  and 

one  of  the  explorers  found  in  it  a  portion  of  a 

slender  bone  ornamented  by  cut  notches  like  a 

tally  stick. 

(c)  The  next  stratum  was  of  great  thickness  (over 

6   feet),  and  presented  a  reddish  colour  which 

it  had  gradually  assumed.     Its  substance  was 

a   homogeneous   clayey  earth    mixed  with  the 

usual  angular  fragments  from  the  walls  of  the 

cave,  in  which  were  found  many  flint  implements 

and  worked  bones,  some    of  the   latter    being 

characteristic  of  the  Reindeer  period. 

In  classifying  these  three  deposits  according  to  the 
remains  of  the  fauna  collected  in  them,  the  authors  state 
that  the  superficial  layer  (a)  represented  the  Neolithic 
period,  and  that  both  (b)  and  (c)  corresponded  with  the 
Reindeer  age.  After  contrasting  the  scarcity  of  the 
remains  of  the  reindeer  with  the  abundance   of  those  of 
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the  red-deer,  and  commenting  on  the  uhnost  entire 
absence  of  the  extinct  and  emigrated  animals,  they  make 
the  following  remarks  pertinent  to  the  problem  at 
issue  : 


"  Cette  absence  totale  d'aniniaux  eteiiits  et  (raiiimaux  localises 
aujourd'hui  dans  les  regions  septentrionales,  joints  k  la  raret^ 
relative  des  ossements  de  Rennes,  nous  porte  a  penser  que  les  ddpots  k 
ossements  de  la  grotte  delieilhac  correspondent  a  la  fin  du  (^uaterriaire 
superior,  et  peuvent  etre  regardes  comme  se  rattachaut  de  tr6s  pre3 
a  lepoque  actuelle."     (La  (Uroife  de  Reilhtc,  1889,  p.  27.) 

Considering  the  comparative  lateness  of  the  archaeolo- 
gical horizon  here  indicated,  and  the  impossibility  of 
assigning    the    worked    })one    and  horn  objects  to   their 


FIGS.   17-22. 

Foiir  liarpoons  and  two  sniall  iiiipleiiients  niiide  of  the  liorns  of  Cervidae 

from  the  Grotte  de  Reilliae.     (|) 

precise  position  in  the  deposits — most  of  them  having 
been  discovered  and  dispersed  among  collectors  before  the 
authors  came  on  the  scene — it  is  peculiarly  significant  to 
find  among  them  harpoons  (figs.  17  to  20)  so  precisely 
similar  to  those  from  Mas-d'Azil.  Their  association  with 
other  harpoons  characteristic  of  the  Keindeer  period  is 
not,  therefore,  fatal  to  the  theory  that  the  former  were 
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products  of  the  Neolithic  period.  Indeed  the  same 
uncertainty  hangs  over  most  of  the  specimens  of  this  type 
of  harpoon  found  on  Reindeer  stations,  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  their  characteristic  differences  had  not  then 
attracted  attention,  and  consequently  they  had  not  been 
recognised  as  belonging  to  a  different  civilization. 

Another  point  of  uncertainty  about  these  harpoons  is 
whether  or  not  the  flat  specimens  were  exclusively  made 
of  red-deer  horn.  The  butt-end  of  one,  with  an  oval 
perforation,  and  described  as  made  of  reindeer  horn,  was 
found  in  La  Madelehie  {Reliq.  Aquitanicae,  p.  160, 
fig.  57)  ;  another,  described  as  flat,  with  a  round  hole  at 
the  butt,  and  made  of  reindeer  horn,  is  recorded  from  the 
Orotte  de  Vache  and  figured  in  Musee  Prehistorique 
(tig.  187);  and  a  third,  flat  and  perforated  (the  material 
not  stated),  was  found  in  Laugerie  Basse  (Proc.  R.S. 
Edinburgh,  vol.  xxv,  PL  III,  fig.  9).  If,  therefore,  it  be 
true  that  some  of  these  flat  harpoons  were  made  of  rein- 
deer horn  it  only  adds  to  the  importance  of  this  link 
between  the  two  civilizations,  as  it  proves  that  when  the 
scarcity  of  the  reindeer  material  was  increasing  the  old 
Palaeolithic  people  gradually  resorted  to  the  horn  of  the 
red-deer  as  a  substitute  for  making  their  harpoons,  though 
inferior  in  quality  to  the  former,  and  that  they  had  already 
altered  the  form  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  new  material. 

The  flint  implements  found  in  the  Reilhac  settlement 
include  types  common  to  all  the  Palaeolithic  epochs,  as 
well  as  others  which  are  considered  to  belong  to  the 
Neolithic  age.  Among  the  relics  characteristic  of  the 
latter  are  polished  stone  axes,  and  the  deer-horn  sockets 
Avith  which  they  were  fastened  into  the  wooden  handle, 
grain  bruisers,  and  fragments  of  pottery.  Curiously  enough 
.a  number  of  perforated  phalangeal  bones  of  the  horse  and 
ox,  formerly  supposed  by  Lartet  and  others  to  be  whistles, 
are  also  noted.  The  station  would  thus  appear  to  have 
been  occupied  \\dth  little  interruption  from  Palaeolithic  to 
Neolithic  times. 


(3)   The  MacArthur  Cave. 

The  MacArthur  Cave  was  discovered  in  1894  by  quarry- 
men  while  removing  stones  for  building  purposes  from  a 
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clift'  faciiiix  tlie  bay  of  Oban,  and  lon<jj  re^jrarded  by  <^eolo- 
iiists  as  niarkinu:  the  line  of  an  old  sea-beacli.  It  was 
explored  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Scotland,  and  a  report  of  the  result  was  read  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Anderson  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society  on  11th 
March,  1895  (Proc,  vol.  xxix). 

The  contents  of  the  cave  consisted  (1)  of  a  superficial 
layer  of  black  earth,  in  which  lunnan  remains  were  founds 
including  two  skulls,  showing  that  its  final  purpose  was  a 
burial  place  ;  and  (2)  a  food  refuse  heap  composed  of  shells 
and  the  remains  of  animals,  partly  superim|)osed  on,  and 
partly  intercalated  with,  sea  gravel.  This  interesting 
debris  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Anderson  : 

"  It  was  found  that  underneath  the  layer  of  black  earth 
there  was  a  bed  of  shells,  varying  from  27  inches  to  about 
3  feet  in  thickness,  extending  over  the  whole  floor  of  the- 
cave,  and  showing  little  or  no  intermixture  of  black  earth 
or  gravel,  but  here  and  there  patches  of  ashes  mixed  with 
wood  charcoal,  and  charred  splinters  of  bone.  Under  this 
shell-bed  was  a  bed  of  fine,  clean  gravel,  composed  entirely 
of  small  water-rolled  stones.  In  this  gravel,,  at  the  depth 
of  about  18  inches  (where  the  section  was  first  made),, 
there  was  intercalated  a  deposit  of  shells,  which  we  at  first 
spoke  of  as  the  lower  shell-bed,  but  which  proved  to  be^ 
of  partial  extent  and  unequal  thickness,  thinning  out 
towards  the  sides  and  towards  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and 
in  several  places  presenting  an  irregular  or  patchy 
appearance  in  the  section,  as  if  the  shells  had  beert 
deposited  in  heaps  or  pockets  in  the  gravel.  Underneath 
this  intercalated  layer  of  shells  the  gravel  extended  for 
about  4  feet,  or  more,  to  the  cave  bottom,  where  it  was 
mixed  with  large  and  small  fragments  of  loose  rock." 

Both  upper  and  lower  shell-beds  were  composed  of  the 
shells  of  edible  species,  found  on  the  neighbouring  shores, 
and  of  the  bones  of  land  and  marine  animals,  the  entire 
mass  being  a  true  refuse-heap,  evidently  the  result  of  a 
lengthened  occupation  of  the  cave  by  people  who  fed  on 
the  fauna  represented  in  it.  The  bones  were  for  the  most 
part  broken  into  splinters,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  the  marrow  and  of  manufacturing  bone  imple- 
ments, of  which  a  large  number  was  collected.  The  same 
shells  and  bones  of  the  same  species  of  animals,  as  w^ell  as 
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the  varieties  of  bone  implements,  were  found  in  both  the 
upper  and  lower  shell-beds. 

All  the  implements  recovered  from  the  cave  were  made 
of  bone  or  deer-horn,  with  the  exception  of  three  hammer 
stones,  and  twenty  flints  (three  being  natural  nodules), 
mostly  flakes  and  chips,  "  a  few  of  which  show  secondary 
working,  though  none  are  really  implements  in  the  same 
sense  of  being  fashioned  and  finished." 


FIG.  23. 

Bone  pin.     (Oban  Cave.) 

(i) 


FIG.    24. 

Bone  implement.     (Oban 
Cave.)      (i) 


FIG.    25. 

Implement  made  of  leg- 
bone  of  a  deer.     (Oban.) 
(f) 

The  bone  and  horn  implements  consist  of  three  pins 
(fig.  23),  three  borers  (fig.  24),  together  with  a  few  bone 
implements  of  a  nondescript  character,  being  merely 
pointed  or  flattened  at  the  end  ;  one  hundred  and  forty 
"  round-nosed,"  chisel-ended  implements,  having  an  extra- 
ordinary likeness  to  each  other  (figs.  25  to  28) ;  and  seven 
harpoons  (two   being  entire)  made  of  deer- horn.       The 

Q  2 
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larger  of  the  entire  luirpoous  (fiijf.  30)  is  G  inclies  long,  has 
4  barbs  on  each  side  and  an  oval  perforation  at  the  butt- 
end.  The  other  (fig.  29)  differs  from  it  only  in  being 
smaller  (4|-  inches  in  length)  and  having  no  perforation. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  illustrations  of  these  bone  imple- 
ments, especially  the  harpoons,  shows  their  striking 
similarity  to  those  already  described  from  Mas-d'Azil. 
No  archaeologist  can  fail  to  be  astonished  at  so  remark- 
able a  coincidence  as  that  a  group  of  human  relics, 
from    such    widely   separated    localities    as    Oban    and 


TIGS.  26-28. 
Implements  of  bone  and  deer-liorn  from  the  Oban  Cave.     {\) 

Mas-d'Azil,  should  be  so  similar.  The  harpoons  agree, 
not  only  in  the  material  of  which  they  are  made,  viz., 
deer-horn,  but  also  in  the  shape  of  the  stem,  the  method 
of  cutting  the  barbs,  and  the  occasional  presence  of  an 
aperture  in  the  butt-end.  We  have  seen  that  M.  Piette 
assigned  the  Mas-d'Azil  harpoons  to  an  intermediate 
period  between  the  Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic  ages.  Is 
the  chronological  horizon  of  the  Oban  troglodytes  the 
same  as  the  transition  period  of  Mas-d'Azil  ?  We  are 
not  without  some  suggestive  data  on  this  problem,  as  we 
shall  now  endeavour  to  show. 

There  is  no  probable  natural  phenomenon  which  more 
satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  intercalation  of  such  a  mass 
of  clean  sea-sfravel  between  the  two  shell-beds  in  the  Oban 
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Cave  as  that,  during  a  storm,  subsequent  to  the  time 
when  the  cave  had  become  a  place  of  resort  to  man,  the 
waves  were  forced  into  the  cave,  carrying  with  them  a 
certain  amount  of  shingle,  which,  after  the  abatement  of 
the  storm,  had  become  the  habit- 
able floor  of  the  cave,  and  over 
which  the  cave-dwellers  again  took 
up  their  quarters. 

If  this  deduction  be  correct  the 
importance  of  the  Oban  discovery 
cannot  be  over-rated,  as  it  proves 
that  man  was  an  inhabitant  of  the 
district  when  the  opening  to  the 
cave  was  on  the  sea-beach,  and 
sufficiently  near  the  water  to 
permit  the  waves  to  enter  it 
during  a  storm.  The  beach  of  to- 
day is,  however,  100  yards  distant, 
and  the  lower  shell-bed  lay  fully 
30  feet  above  present  high-vvater 
mark ;  so  that  a  change  in  the 
relative  level  of  sea  and  land,  to 
the  extent  of  some  25  or  30  feet, 
must  have  taken  place  in  that  part 
of  Scotland,  since  the  troglodyte 
hunters  of  Oban  feasted  on  the 
marine  and  land  fauna  of  the 
district.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
evidence  to  prove  that  Scotland 
was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people 
who  manufactured  implements  of 
red-deer  horn,  and  lived  on  shell- 
fish and  such  marine  animals  as 
chance  or  strategy  brought  within 
their  reach,  before  the  last  land 
elevation  took  place.  Implements 
of  deer-horn,  associated  with  the 
skeletons  of  whales,  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  valley  of  the  Forth — localities  which  at  the  present 
time  are  the  most  highly  cultivated  in  Scotland.  The 
following  is  a  brief  report  of  these  remarkable  dis- 
coveries : 


\ 


FIGS.    29   AND    30. 

Harpoons  made  of  deer-horn 
from  Oban  Cave,     (f ) 
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(4)    E<(rh)  Man  in  tJie  Forth  Valley. 

On  the  IZth  SeptemlMT,  1880,  Sir  Willi;iiii  Turner 
read  a  paper  at  the  ]^)rilisli  Association,  then  lield  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  "On  implements  of  stag's  horn 
associated  witli  whales'  skeletons  fonnd  in  the  Carse  of 
Stirling."  In  this  paper  the  author  describes  a  perforated 
horn  implement  shaped  like  a  hammer-axe  head,  1 1  inches 
long,  and  Gj  inches  in  its  greatest  girth  (fig.  31). 
It  is  truncated  at  one  end  and  bevelled  into  a  cutting  edge 
at  the  other,  the  perforation  being  not  in  the  middle,  but 
about  2  inches  nearer  the  truncated  extremity  than  the 
cutting  edge.  When  found  there  was  still  a  portion  of  a 
wooden  handle  in  the  hole.  It  was  discovered  in  1877, 
resting  on  the  skull  of  the  skeleton  of  a  Balaenoptera, 
exjDosed  in  the  course  of  drainage  operations  on  the 
estate   of    Meiklewood,    a    few   miles   w^est   of  Stirling. 


Hammer-axe  liead  of  stag's-liorn,  found  with  a  whale's  skeleton  at  Meiklewood, 
near  Stirling.     (§) 

It  is  recorded  that  in  1819,  and  in  1824,  implements  of 
deer-horn,  two  of  which  had  been  perforated  with  a 
round  hole,  as  if  for  a  handle,  had  been  discovered,  along 
with  the  skeletons  of  whales,  but  they  appear  to  have 
been  lost.  Sir  William  sums  up  his  interesting  report  on 
these  discoveries  as  follows  : 

"  The  discovery  of  those  implements  proves  that,  when  the  fertile 
land  now  forming  the  Carse  of  Stirling  was  submerged  below  the  sea 
level,  the  surrounding  highlands  were  inhabited  hj  a  hardy  Caledonian 
race,  who  manufactured  from  the  antlers  of  the  red-deer  useful  tools 
and  weapons.  I  have  already  stated  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  form 
of  these  implements  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  they  could  be  used  in 
the  chase  of  the  whale  as  lances  or  harpoons.  It  is  probable  that  the 
whales,  by  the  side  of  which  they  were  found,  had  been  stranded 
during  the  ebb  of  the  tide,  and  that  the  people  had  descended  from  the 
adjacent  heights,  and,  with  the  aid  of  their  chisels  of  horn,  had  spoiled 
the  carcass  of  its  load  of  flesh  and  blubber.     In  support  of  this  view, 
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I  may  state  that  the  three  skeletons  along  with  which  the  implements 
were  found  were  lying  in  proximity  to  the  edge  of  the  Carse-land,  where 
it  approached  the  adjacent  high  ground."' 

As  further  evidence  that  prehistoric  man  wandered 
about  the  shores  of  these  old  inland  seas,  several  shell- 
heaps  have  been  observed  along  the  bluff  of  the  old 
shore-line  on  both  sides  of  the  Avon,  just  where  it  enters 
the  Carse,  a  locality  which  is  still  called  Inveravon, 
although  the  present  mouth  of  the  river  is  several  miles 
distant.  The  following  extract  from  Memoirs  of  the 
Geological  Survei/  (sheet  31)  gives  a  description  of  one 
of  these  shell  deposits  : 

"  A  section,"  writes  Dr.  Peach,  F.R.S.,  "  across  a  heap,  50  yards 
long  by  20  wide  was  exposed  in  a  road  cutting,  and  showed  many 
successive  layers  of  shells — principally  oysters— to  a  depth  of  three  feet 
without  the  bottom  being  visible.  The  remains  of  fire-places  were 
plentiful  among  the  shells.  Oysters  seemed  to  have  been  preferred  by 
the  makers  of  the  midden,  though  they  had  also  used  Anomia,  the  big 
*  horse  mussel '  {Modiola),  the  common  mussel  {Myfilus  edulis),  the 
whelk  [Buccinuiu  undatum),  and  periwinkle  {Litlorina  littorea).  Frag- 
ments of  the  large  edible  crab  {Cancer  pagunis)  were  also  present. 
All  the  valves  of  the  oysters  were  separate,  except  such  as  had  been 
empty,  and  which  still  had  barnacles  and  zoophytes  in  their  interior. 
The  mussel  and  other  shells  were  found  in  separate  nests,  and  not 
indiscriminately  throughout  the  mound.  Layers  of  sand  were  also 
found  among  the  shells.  All  the  middens  observed  occur  on  the  bluff 
itself,  or  just  at  its  base,  as  if,  when  it  was  the  limit  of  high  water,  the 
people  who  formed  the  middens,  after  searching  the  shores  during  low 
water,  had  retreated  thither  to  enjoy  their  feast  while  the  tide  covered 
their  hunting  ground.  Few  or  no  oysters  are  now  found  in  the  Forth 
above  Borrowstounness." 


(5)  The  Rock-shelter-  of  Druimvargie. 

In  1898,  another  discovery  was  made  at  Oban  which 
yielded  remains  of  human  industry  associated  with  a 
shell-heap  and  broken  bones,  precisely  similar  to  those 
from  the  MacArthur  Cave.  This  was  a  shelter  situated 
at  the  base  of  a  steep  rock,  called  Druimvargie,  and 
overlooking  a  marsh  in  which,  some  years  ago,  the 
remains  of  what  were  supposed  to  be  a  lake-dwelling 

'  To  those  who  wish  to  know  further  whale  remains.  The  article  was  pub- 
details  of  the  discovery  of  these  Carse  lished  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Stirling 
whales,  I  recommend  an  article  on  the  Natural  History  and  Archaeological 
subject  by  Mr.  David  B.  Morris,  in  Society  for  1892.  See  also  Prehistoric 
which  he  gives  the  records  of  ten  other  Scotland. 
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were  found.  As  the  lowest  portion  of  this  niarsli  is  only 
a  few  feet  above  high  \A'ater  mark  it  would  have  been  an 
inland  bay  when  the  sea  stood  so  high  as  to  wash  the 
entrance  to  the  Mac  Arthur  Cave,  so  that  the  two 
stations  would  then  have  })een  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
small  bay  and,  probably,  be  frequented  by  the  same 
body  of  hunters.  The  floor  of  the  shelter  stood  34  feet 
above  datum  line,  and  its  area  measured  some  10  feet 
square.  The  debris  of  human  habitation  and  food  refuse 
^vhich  became  exposed  on  its  floor  had  been  covered  over 
for  ages  by  a  deep  talus.  It  was  while  clearing  away  this 
talus,  preparatory  to  laying  tlie  foundations  of  a  house, 
that  the  shell-heap  and  its  relics  were  discovered. 
Among  the  relics  were  a  few  stone  implements  of  water- 
worn    pebbles,    of    an    elongated    shape    and    slantingly 


riGS.  32-36. 
Harpoons  from  Druimvargie,  Caisteal-nan-Gillcan,  and  Newcastle-iipon-Tyne.     (|) 

abraded  at  one  end,  two  or  three  bone  borers,  a  portion 
of  a  deer-horn  broken  across  a  circular  perforation,  a 
number  of  "  round-nosed,"  chisel-ended  implements  of 
bone,  and  the  front  portions  of  tw^o  harpoons,  also  of 
bone,  but  of  the  same  type  as  the  horn  hai-poons  from  the 
MacArthur  Cave — differing  from  them  only  in  having  the 
barbs  on  one  side  (figs.  32  and  33).  M.  Piette  also 
records  unilateral- barbed  harpoons  from  the  Cave  of 
Mas-d'Azil,   and    they    are    fairly   common  on   the  later 
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Palaeolithic  stations,  though  made  of  reindeer  horn. 
Hence  the  discovery  of  this  variety  at  Oban  only 
strengthens  the  remarkable  analogy  between  these 
French  and  Scottish  harpoons. 

(G)  Shell-Heaps  in  Oronsay. 

Caisteal-nan-GiUean. — Bone  harpoons  and  implements 
of  bone  and  stone,  similar  to  those  from  the  Mac  Arthur 
Cave  and  the  Eock-shelter  of  Druimvargie,  have  been 
found  in  a  shell  mound  known  as  Caisteal-nan-GiUexm^ 
in  the  island  of  Oronsay,  explored  by  Mr.  Symington 
Grieve  and  Mr.  William  Galloway.  The  results  have 
been  described  by  Mr.  Grieve  in  his  work  on  The 
Great  Auk,  or  Garefoivl ;  and  by  Dr.  Joseph  Anderson 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  oj 
Scotland  (vol.  xxxii),  after  Mr.  Galloway's  collection  had 
been  acquired  for  the  National  Museum.  Caisteal-nan- 
Gillean  is  (or  was)  an  isolated  mound  between  a  range  of 
sand-dunes  and  the  sea,  measuring  about  150  feet  in 
diameter,  and  an  average  height  of  25  feet.  Its  surface 
was  covered  with  grassy  turf,  having  blown  sand  under- 
neath to  a  depth  of  from  1  to  5  feet.  "  Below  this 
covering,"  writes  Dr.  Anderson,  "an  accumulation  of 
shells  and  bones,  in  a  series  of  layers,  mingled  with  sand 
and  ashes,  extended  downwards  for  a  total  depth  of 
about  8  feet.  Underneath  this  refuse-heap  the  substance 
of  the  mound  consisted  of  blown  sand  in  layers,  the 
upper  part  of  each  line  defined  by  a  thin  line  of  dark 
mould,  with  a  few  sea  and  land  shells  intermixed,  but  no 
implements  or  other  remains  of  human  occupancy." 

The  bone  and  horn  implements  found  in  this  shell-heap 
consisted  of  eleven  harpoon-heads  (figs.  34  and  35),  three 
bone  awls,  and  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the 
round-nosed,  chisel-like  implements,  similar  to  those  from 
the  caves  of  Oban.  The  stone  implements,  numbering 
over  two  hundred,  were  elongated  water-worn  pebbles, 
worked  at  one  end  into  the  "  round-nosed  ending,"  so 
characteristic  of  both  the  stone  and  bone  chisels.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  been  utilized  by  the  people  who 
formed  this  shell-heap  as  "  limpet  hammers."  Besides 
the  above  named  objects  there  were   eight  fragments  of 
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perforated  iinpleineiits  of  deer-lioni,  and  ollici-.s  roughly 
cut  round  the  circumference  and  then  hiokcn  across; 
two  small  anvil-stones  measuriiiL;"  al)(»ut  4  hy  ;]  inches, 
and  1^  inclies  thick  ;  fifty  chips  and  sphntci-s  of  flint, 
but  none  that  can  he  called  a  worked  implement.  Witli 
the  exception  of  hones  of  tlie  Great  Auk,  the  organic 
remains  were  tliose  of  the  existing  fauna  of  the  West 
Coast,  among  wliich  may  he  specially  mentioned — red- 
deer,  otter,  wild-hoar,  marten,  grey  and  common  seal  ; 
remains  of  one  or  tw^o  cetaceans  ;  Great  Auk,  now  extinct 
in  Scotland ;  limpet,  pecten,  oyster,  cockle,  crab — all 
evidently  used  for  edible  purposes. 

Oilier  Shell -Ilcaj).^. — We  are  informed  by  Dr.  Anderson 
that  two  other  shell-heaps  had  been  excavated  by  Mr. 
Galloway,  in  Oronsay,  in  which  were  found  bone  and 
.stone  implements,  having  the  same  features  as  those  of 
Oaisteal-nan-Gillean.  One  of  these  stations  was  called 
Crock  Sligach,  i.e.,  the  shelly  mound,  and  the  other 
Crock  Ricich,  or  grey  mound.  Among  the  relics  from 
the  former  w^ere  thirty-six  of  the  round-nosed  chisels  of 
bone  and  deer-horn,  one  hundred  and  fifty  oblong  water- 
worn  pebbles  with  abraded  ends,  nine  rounded  pebbles, 
indented  in  the  middle,  supposed  to  be  anvils,  and  ninety 
flint  chips.  It  has  been  noted  that  the  limpets  here 
were  exceptionally  large,  and  that  some  of  them  were 
perforated,  probably  caused  by  the  blow^  of  the 
implement  used  to  dislodge  the  mollusc  from  the  rock. 
The  Crock  Riack  collection  contained  twenty  of  the 
round-nosed  chisels,  fifty  stone  implements  with  the 
usual  abraded  and  slanting  ends,  and  some  forty  flint 
chips. 

(7)  Shell- Heap  on  Inchkeifh. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Sprague  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Scottish  Natural  History  Society,  in  1898,  a  large 
quantity  of  broken  bones  found  in  a  shell  heap  or 
kitchen-midden,  on  the  island  of  Inchkeith,  near 
Edinburgh,  among  which  were  a  few  of  the  round-nosed 
bone  chisels  similar  to  those  found  on  the  shell-mounds  of 
Oban  and  Oronsay.  Being  present  at  the  meeting  I 
took  the  opportunity  of  directing  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  the  significance  of  this  fact. 
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(8)  Spoi'adic  Finds  of  Harpoons  in  Bintain. 

Victoria  Cave,  near  Settle. — A  harpoon  (fig.  37),  of  the 
same  type  as  the  Oban  specimen,  was  found  in  the  Victoria 
Cave,  with  regard  to  which  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins 
thus  writes  : 

"At  the  entrance  the  dark  Romano-Celtic  or  Brit- Welsh  stratum  lay 
buried,  as  we  have  seen,  under  an  accumulation  of  angular  fragments 
of  stone  which  had  fallen  from  the  cliff.  It  rested  on  a 
similar  accumulation,  which  was  no  less  than  six  feet 
thick,  and  at  the  bottom  of  this,  at  the  point  where  it 
was  on  a  stiff  grey  clay,  a  bone  harpoon  (fig.  37)  was 
discovered,  as  well  as  charcoal ;  a  bone  head,  three  rude 
flint  flakes,  and  the  broken  bones  of  the  brown  l)ear, 
stag,  horse  and  Celtic  shorthorn  {Bos  longifrons).  The 
harpoon  is  a  little  more  than  3  inches  long,  with  the 
head  armed  with  two  barbs  on  each  side,  and  the  base 
presenting  a  mode  of  screwing  attachment  to  the  handle 
which  has  not  before  been  discovered  in  Britain. 
Instead  of  a  mere  projection  to  catch  the  ligatures  by 
which  it  was  bound  to  the  shaft,  there  is  a  well-cut 
barb  on  either  side,  pointing  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
those  which  form  the  head."     (Cave-lmnfinrj,  p.  111.) 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. — On  the  occasion  of 
a  visit  to  the  Antiquarian  Museum  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, I  saw  a  bone  harpoon  (fig. 
36),  labelled  as  having  been  picked  up  on 
the  shore  at  Whitburn,  in  1852.  It  is  of  the 
flat  type,  has  three  barbs  on  one  side  and 
two  on  the  other,  and  contains  an  oval 
perforation  at  the  butt-end — in  all  these 
respects  it  agrees  with  a  specimen  from  Mas- 
d'Azil(fig.  11). 

Kirkcudbright. — On  September  21st,  1900, 
I  happened  to  visit  a  small  local  museum  in  the  town,  of 
Kirkcudbright,  and  there  observed  a  specimen  of  a 
harpoon  made  of  deer-horn  (fig.  39,  No.  1),  which,  I  was 
informed,  had  been  found  in  1895,  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  Dee  ;  but,  otherwise,  it  is  without  a  history.  It 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  one  of  the  harpoons 
from  Caisteal-nan-Gillean  (fig.  34). 

(9)  Distribution  of  Neolithic  Haipoons. 

Harpoons  made  of  stag-horn  have  been  found  in  many 
of  the  lake-dwellings  of  Switzerland,  especially  those  of 


riG.  37. 
Bone  harpoon 
from  Victoria 
Cave,     (f) 
(From  Boyd- 
Dawkins'   Cave- 
Hunting.) 
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the  Stone  a«;e,  a  few  of  wliich  are  figured  in  the  various 
works  treating  of  lacustrine  archaeology.  Two  interest- 
ing specimens  are  here  figured  (fig.  39,  Nos.  2  and  3)  ; 
the  former,  found  on  the  lake-dwelling  of  Concise 
(Lake  Neuchatel),  is  perforated  at  the  butt,  and  the 
other,    from    Palude    Brahhia   (in  the  Varese  district), 


FIG.   39. 

Harpoons  of  stag-liorn.— (1)  From  tlie  bed  of  the  river  Dee  near  Kirkcurlbright  ; 

(2)  from  the  lake-dwellipg  of  Concise  ;   (3)  from  Paliide  Brablia  (Italy). 

(From  sketches  kindly  supplied  by  W.  C.  Watson,  author  of 

Portuguese  Architecture.')     {\) 

exhibits  the  peculiarity  of  having  the  two  lower  barbs 
reversed,  like  the  harpoon  from  the  Victoria  Cave 
(fig.  37),  already  described.  Another  very  large  specimen 
was  found  in  the  dehris  of  a  lake-dwelling  at  Steckborn, 
in  the  Untersee,  which  has  two  notches  at  the  butt-end. 
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one  on  each  side,  evidently  intended  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  catch -hold  to  the  string.  Among  the 
other  objects  from  Steckborn  lake-dwelling  was  a 
hunter's  whistle,  made  of  the  phalangeal  bone  of  the 
foot  of  a  deer,  precisely  similar  to  those  so  frequently 
found  on  the  Palaeolithic  stations  of  France.  The 
harpoon  and  whistle  are  figured  in  The  Lake-divellings 
of  Europe  (fig.  28,  Nos.  18  and  19).  Both  these 
objects  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  transition  links 
between  the  two  civilizations.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
argument  against  the  supposition  that  the  Reindeer 
people  had  survived  on  a  few  stations  till  the 
early  Neolithic  people  had  founded  some  of 
their  lacustrine  settlements.  In  the  exam- 
ples of  harpoons  found  on  the  Swiss  lake- 
dwellings  the  barbs  are  generally  on  both 
sides,  and  they  vary  in  number  from  two  to 
twelve,  as  in  fig.  38,  which  was  found  at 
Lattringen. 

Dr.  Keller  gives  illustrations  of  harpoons  M 
from  M.oossQvdiOv?^  [Lake-dwellings  of  Switzer- 
land, Plate  y,  fig.  3),  Wauwyl  (Ibid., 
Plate  XX,  fig.  26),  Lattringen  (Md.,  Plate 
XLII,  fig.  1),  and  Concise  (Ibid.,  Plate  CIII, 
figs.  26  and  27).  A  number  is  figured  in 
The  Lahe-divellings  of  Europe — one  (out  of 
about  twenty)  found  at    Cortaillod  (fig.    10,  a 

No.    8),    another   from    Baldeggersee,    being    (- 
one  of  four  in  a  small  museum  at  Lucerne     '\.i" 
(fig.    16,  No.   7),    a  third  from  the  Untersee 
(already    referred    to),    and    a    fourth    from        ^^''-  '^^■ 
Maestricht    (fig.    94,  No.   3).      The   latter,  a   deer-horirfrom 
fine  specimen  with  twelve  barbs,  was  found   Lattriugen.  (i) 
on  an  artificial  island  constructed  of  timbers 
in  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  ;  and  associated  with  it  were 
a  number  of   other   weapons   of   bone   and    horn — all    of 
early  Neolithic  types.      One  is  a  perforated  piece  of  stag- 
horn  bearing   a    close  resemblance    to   the    axe-hammer 
head  found  with  the  skeleton  of  a  whale  in  the  Carse  of 
Stirhng  (fig.  31). 

Harpoons  similar  to  those  from  the  Oban  district,  but 
mostly  made  of  bone,  have  been  largely  found  on  the 
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coast  kitchen-middens  of  tliose  jiriniitive  canipinir 
(Tonnds  called  Rinnekalns,  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland.  At  an  exhibition  of  antiquities  at  the 
Tenth  Archaeological  Congress  held  at  Tliga,  in  1800,  a 
large  number  of  both  bilateral  and  miilateral  harpoons 
Avere  exhibited  (Catalogue,  Plate  I)  from  the  Rinnekalns, 
and  associated  with  them  were  various  other  worked 
objects  of  bone,  such  as  needles,  awls,  pointers,  etc.,  but 
very  few  stone  implements.  Among  the  food  refuse  and 
osseous  remains  the  following  fiiuna  were  represented  : 
Various  kinds  of  shell-fish,  elk  (Cervus  cdces),  stag,  roe 
(Bos  'primigenius),  wild-boar,  otter,  beaver,  badger, 
fox,  dog  [Canis  familiar  is). 

Two  fish-spears  of  a  very  remarkable    character  are 
figured  in  The  Lake-dwellings  of  Europe  (fig.   30,  Nos. 
3  and  5).    They  were  found  on  the  station  of  Bodmann,  in 
the  Ueberlingersee.      Their  peculiarity  is   that  one  has 
two   prongs,  and  the  other  four,  formed  by  cutting  away 
the   interior  of  a  thick  portion  of  stag-horn,  as  well  as 
portions  of  the  circumference,  so  as  to  leave  the  prongs 
in     the     solid,    each     prong     having     only    one    barb. 
Harpoons  of  bone  and  horn,  with  only  one  prong  and 
one   barb,    have  been   occasionally  met  with  ;  but    such 
instruments  were  not  common  until  metals  M^ere  intro- 
duced and  utilized   in  the  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of 
cutting  implements.       Examples  made    of  bronze  were 
among  the  relics  fished  up  at  Peschiera  in  Lake  Garda 
(Lake-dtvellings  of  Europe,  fig.   64,  Nos.  20,  21  and  30). 

(10)  Rock-shelter  of  Schweizershild. 

Hitherto  the  evidential  materials  under  review  con- 
sisted of  a  few  relics  of  primitive  life,  chiefly  harpoons, 
with  the  object  of  showing  that  they  were  connecting 
links  between  the  Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic  ages.  We 
now  come  to  certain  post-glacial  deposits  on  an  inhabited 
site,  which  have  yielded  to  their  excavator.  Dr.  Nuesch, 
not  only  relics  of  the  hunters  who  frequented  it,  but 
remains  of  the  animals  on  which  they  feasted,  in  suflicient 
abundance  to  enable  experts  to  make  out  a  complete  list 
of  the  ordinary  fauna  of  the  period.  It  has  been  shown 
that,  during  the  occupancy  ojf  this  rock-shelter  by  man, 
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there  had  been  a  gradual  transition  from  an  arctic  to  a 
temperate  chmate.  The  contents  of  these  deposits 
indicate  that  the  locahty  had  been  a  constant  rendez- 
vous for  bands  of  rovinsf  hunters  from  the  Palaeolithic 
period  down  to  the  Bronze  age.  As  I  have  on  a  previous 
occasion  (address  delivered  at  Lancaster,  July  19th,  1898) 
directed  the  attention  of  the  members  of  this  Association 
to  the  remarkable  discoveries  at  Schweizersbild,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  now  to  do  more  than  to  explain  briefly  the 
nature  of  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  transition 
period. 

Dr.  Niiesch  has  expressed  the  opinion,  founded  on  the 
relative  thickness  of  the  deposits  and  the  character  of 
the  fauna  represented  in  them,  that  the  antiquity  of  its. 
earliest  human  relics  cannot  be  less  than  20,000  years. 
Now,  since  the  art-remains  found  in  this  station,  as  well 
as  in  the  adjacent  cave  of  Kesslerloch,  are  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  the  analogous  stations  in  France,  we 
can  accept  the  above  estimate  as  equally  applicable  to- 
the  latter.  The  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which 
Dr.  Niiesch  based  his  opinion  is  briefly  as  follows  : 

According  to  Professor  Nehring,  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  animals  now  inhabiting  the  arctic 
and  sub-arctic  regions,  those  characteristic  of  the  former 
are  band-lemming,  obi-lemming,  arctic  fox,  mountain 
hare,  reindeer,  and  musk-ox.  With  these  are  frequently 
associated  a  number  of  animals  of  migratory  habits,  such 
as  northern  vole,  water-rat,  glutton,  ermine,  little  weasel^ 
wolf,  fox,  and  bear.  Now,  the  extraordinary  fact  was 
brought  out  that  of  these  fourteen  species  only  the  obi- 
lemming  and  the  musk-ox  were  unrepresented  in  the 
lowest  relic-bed  of  the  Schweizersbild.  The  latter  was, 
however,  found  in  the  debris  of  the  Kesslerloch  cave  in 
the  vicinity.  It  appears  that  the  band-lemming  [Myodes 
torquatiis)  and  the  arctic  fox  are  the  most  persistent 
animals  of  the  arctic  fauna,  so  that  the  presence  of  the 
bones  of  these  two  animals  in  the  dehris  of  this  rock- 
shelter  was  alone  sufiicient  to  prove  that  the  climate  of 
the  period  was  of  an  arctic  character.  In  the  upper 
portion  of  this  deposit  relics  of  new  animals,  indicating  a 
change  to  a  sub-arctic  climate,  began  to  appear,  and  had 
their  greatest  development  in  the  next  succeeding  layer. 
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Tlie  result  of  c;iref'ul  analysis  of  tlie  contents  of  the 
■other  deposits  showed  that  this  arctic  fauna  hecanie 
ultimately  displaced  ])y  the  true  forest  fauna  of  the 
Neolithic  ptM'iod.  Anioni;'  the  new  comers  were  the 
badger,  ^\'ild-cat,  hare,  U)'(is,  Bos-loiujifrouK,  goat  and 
sheep  ;  while  of  those  represented  in  the  Palaeolithic 
deposit  a  large  numl)er  was  absent.  Thus  both  the 
arctic  and  sub-arctic  fauna  had  given  way  to  a  forest 
fauna,  and,  synchronous  with  these  changes,  both  the 
Palaeolithic  Inniters  and  reindeer  appear  to  have 
vanished  from  the  district. 

Among  the  few  art  specimens  found  in  the  debris  at 
the  Schweizersbild  is  a  stone  tablet,  having  rude  outlines 
■of  a  wild  ass  and  of  a  reindeer  incised  upon  it.  The 
whole  collection — among  which  were  14,000  worked  flints, 
180  fragments  of  bone  needles,  41  whistles,  42  pierced 
■ornaments  made  of  shells,  and  teeth  of  the  arctic  fox, 
glutton,  etc.,  may  be  j^aralleled  wdth  the  latest  phase  of 
Palaeolithic  civilization  of  the  Dordogne  Caves. 

The  chronological  deductions  founded  on  the  investiga- 
tions at  the  Schweizersbild  are,  from  their  very  nature, 
more  or  less  hypothetical.  But,  after  all  allowances  for 
possible  errors  are  made,  I  can  see  no  objection  to 
Dr.  Nliesch's  lowest  estimate  of  the  date  of  man's  first 
appearance  in  Northern  Switzerland,  viz.,  20,000  years 

From  these  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  part  of 
-Switzerland  there  had  been  no  discontinuity  in  human 
existence  since  the  inhabitants  hunted  the  reindeer  and 
other  arctic  animals  till  the  present  day.  It  would 
-appear  as  if  they  had  gradually  adapted  themselves  to 
the  changes  in  the  environment,  passing  insensibly  from 
a  climate  of  sub-arctic  severity,  with  its  special  flora  and 
fauna,  to  that  of  modern  times.  Harpoons  of  reindeer 
•or  red-deer  horn  are  not  conspicuous  objects  among 
the  relics,  but  this  may  arise  from  provincialism,  as 
separate  districts  often  develop  peculiar  methods  of 
living  and  hunting.  The  relics  from  other  transition 
stations  are  found  to  be  equally  variable  in  their  fades ; 
but  this  only  shows  that  in  the  struggle  for  existence 
the  various  communities  were  shaping  their  own 
<lestinies. 
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(11)  Hut-divellings   at   Camingny. 

Among  the  archaeologists  who  did  not  agree  with  the 
theory  that  the  old  indigenous  inhabitants  of  Central 
Europe,  along  with  their  flint  and  bone  industries,  had 
come  to  an  end  with  the  disappearance  of  the  reindeer, 
was  Dr.  Salmon,  who  maintained  that  traces  of  a  gradual 
transformation  were  to  be  found  on  many  of  the  earlier 
Neolithic  sites.  In  1898  an  important  article,  entitled 
Le  Campignien,  under  the  joint  names  of  Philippe 
Salmon,  D'Ault  du  Mesnil  and  Capitan,  was  published  in 
the  Revue  de  V^cole  d'Anthropologie  (p.  365  et  seq.),  the 
object  of  w^hich  was  to  show,  that  certain  hut-dwellings 
excavated  at  Campigny  belonged  to  the  earliest  phase  of 
the  Neolithic  period.  The  worked  flints  were  numerous 
and  varied,  including  several  Palaeolithic  types  and 
at  least  one  special  implement,  called  le  tranchet,  which 
the  authors  regarded  as  cliaracteristic  of  the  period. 
Analogous  remains  were  stated  to  have  been  found 
in  a  great  many  other  localities,  but,  as  Campigny  was 
considered  the  most  typical  station,  I  have  selected  it  as 
most  suitable  for  giving  a  brief  description  of  tliis  class  of 
evidence  against  the  hiatus  theory. 

The  hillock  of  Campigny  is  situated  about  two  kilo- 
meters to  the  north  of  the  picturesque  village  of  Blangy- 
sur-Bresle  (Seine-Inferiem-e),  and  remarkably  well  placed 
for  natural  defence.  The  sites  of  the  dwelling-huts  were 
circular  pits,  excavated  in  Quaternary  gravels,  and 
measuring  a  few  yards  in  diameter  and  about  4  feet  in 
depth,  which  in  the  course  of  time  became  filled  up 
with  debris ;  and  so  their  contents  were  preserved  from 
decay.  The  industrial  relics  collected  consist  of  hearths, 
remains  of  stone  industry,  and  fragments  of  a  coarse 
pottery.  Some  fragments  of  pottery  are  rudely  orna- 
mented with  cross  lines  on  quadrilateral  spaces  while 
others  indicate  perforated  handles,  or  ears.  Among  the 
stone  relics  are  small  axes,  precisely  similar  to  those  found 
in  the  Danish  Kjokkenmoddings,  knife  flakes,  scrapers, 
etc.,  but  no  polished  objects.  It  would  thus  appear  as  if 
the  invention  of  pottery  preceded  that  of  the  art  of  giving  a 
sharp  edge,  by  polishing,  to  a  stone  implement — a  deduc- 
tion to  which  the  authors  direct  special  attention.     There 
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are  also  some  lar^'e  flat  st<jn("S  sliowlni;  marks  of  rul)l)iiig, 
as  well  as  tlie  usual  hand-rubbers,  supposed  to  have  been 
used  for  grinding  grain  and  seeds.  The  number  of  separate 
hearths  indicates  communal  life  and  asocial  organization  of 
some  kind.  As  to  the  kind  of  huts  which  these  people 
constructed  there  is  no  evidence  to  show.  Chronologically 
the  authors  recognise  this  settlement  as  on  the  same 
horizon  as  the  rock-shelter  of  Mas-d'Azil,  and  to  the 
phase  of  Neolithic  civilization  it  represents  they  have 
given  the  name  Camjngnicn. 

From  the  relics  found  in  the  debi^is  of  the  huts  at 
Campigny,  and  illustrated  in  the  interesting  paper  above 
referred  to,  I  have  copied  a  few  specimens  of  the  pottery 
(Plate  T,  Nos.  1-4)  and  a  few  flint  implements  showing 
three  specimens  of  the  tra7ichet  (Nos.  7,  8  and  9),  a 
pick  (No.  10),  a  double  scraper  (Magdalenien  type) 
(No.  6),  and  a  saw  (No.  5),  which  will  give  some  idea 
of  the  culture  of  the  people  during  the  so-called  Campigny 
epoch.  But  archaeological  discoveries  in  several  other 
localities  are  probably  equally  specialized  and  as  worthy 
of  being  regarded  as  typical  of  some  phase  of  the  transition 
period,  and  if  all  such  differences  are  to  be  adopted  as 
generic  characters  there  will  be  no  end  to  the  making  of 
transitional  epochs.  The  truth  is,  that  every  separate 
locality  practised  its  own  peculiar  methods  in  adjusting 
its  wants  and  necessities,  not  only  to  the  progressive 
changes  in  the  physical  environment,  but  also  to  the 
expanding  world  of  intellectuality.  Mechanical  improve- 
ments appeared  now  and  then  as  sporadical  inventions, 
but,  as  soon  as  they  were  recognised  to  be  a  permanent 
benefit  to  the  community,  they  were  utilized  over  larger 
areas  and  became  recognized  objects  of  commerce. 

A  2>i'02^os  to  the  tranchet,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
the  characteristic  implement  in  the  Campigny  epoch, 
M.  Georges  Romain  describes  in  the  Revue  de  VEcole 
d' Anthixypologie  for  1896  what  he  regards  as  an  atlier  de 
Tranchets, 3it  Coudraie,  near  Montivilliers  (Seine  Inferieure). 
This  factory  was  situated  on  the  declivity  of  rising  ground 
and  occupied  an  area  of  1.50  metres  by  100  metres.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  visits  M.  Romain  and  a  friend  gathered 
some  90  ordinary  sized  tranchets,  and  4  small  ones  (which 
might  be  regarded  as  arrow  points  ("a  tranchant  trans- 
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versal  "),  together  with  a  number  of  scrapers,  borers,  flakes, 
etc.  Two  of  the  trancJiets  are  figured  on  page  149  of  the 
above-named  volume,  and  they  appear  to  be  exceptionally 
well  made.  They  measure  on  an  average  42  millimetres 
hy  29  millimetres  at  the  cutting  edge. 

The  question  whether  the  tranchet  is  a  characteristic 
implement  of  the  transition  period  is  still  the  cause  of 
much  discussion  among  Continental  anthropologists. 
That  it  has  been  found  on  inhabited  sites  of  the  Neolithic 
age  is  universally  admitted,  but  this  is  no  proof  that  it 
had  not  been  a  special  tool  before  the  art  of  polishing 
.stone  implements  was  invented.  In  Scandinavia  the 
tranchet,  w^hich  is  a  characteristic  relic  of  the  Kjokken- 
moddings,  disappeared  on  the  advent  of  the  polished 
stone  axe  ;  but  in  some  other  countries  it  appeared  to  have 
survived  longer,  (For  an  important  discussion  on  Cam- 
pignien  and  Campigny,  see  Bull,  de  la  Societe  d'Anthro- 
jyologie  de  Paris,  January  1 -'th,  1899.) 

(12)  Tardenoisien  Flint  Industry. 

The  existence  in  various  parts  of  the  world  of  small 
flint  instruments  and  tools  aflecting  geometrical  forms, 
.such  as  triangle,  trapeze,  rhomboid,  segment  of  a  circle, 
etc,  has  been  known  to  archaeologists  for  some  years. 
This  particular  kind  of  flint  industry  is  now  regarded  as 
.a  special  link — another  epoch — between  the  Palaeolithic 
and  Neolithic  civilizations,  under  the  name  of  Tarde- 
7ioisien,  after  Fere-en-Tardenois  (Aisne),  in  the  environs 
■of  which  these  small  worked  flints  have  been  abundantly 
found.  They  have  also  been  frequently  met  with 
both  on  the  later  Palaeolithic  stations  and  on  Neolithic 
;sites.  In  England  they  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Abbott 
in  the  Hastings'  Kitchen  Middens  {Journal  of  the 
Anthropological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
vol,  XXV,  p,  122),  and  by  Dr.  Colley  March  on  Neolithic 
floors  in  East  Lancashire,  Under  peat,  Dr.  March  came 
upon  the  site  and  debris  of  a  flint  factory,  with  regard  to 
which  he  thus  writes  : 

"  The  most  remarkable  and  characteristic  part  of  his 
workmanship  ('Neolithic  tool-wright ' )  lay  in  the 
production   of    a   number   of  minute   implements,    used 
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probably  for  boriiit!^  eyes  in  bone  needles,  for  engraving' 
patterns  on  shafts  and  handles,  and  perhaps  for 
tattooing. 

"  Tools  of  flint,  so  diminutive  as  tliese,  some  of  which  are 
only  a  cjuarter  of  an  inch  long,  have,  I  believe,  been 
found  in  no  other  part  of  the  world.  But  they  made 
other  ini])lements  in  great  variety,  knives,  scrapers,  both 
hafted  scrapers  and  thnmbstones,  some  of  tlie  latter  being 
very  small,  arrow-tips,  spear-tips,  and,  as  I  think,  fish- 
throttles.  Not  one  of  the  implements  is  polished,  and 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  local  manufacture  of  barbed 
arrow-lieads.  Neither  is  there  any  sign  of  pottery,  or  of 
a  knowledge  of  spinning.  We  may  believe,  too,  that 
these  early  Neolithic  men  were  ignorant  of  agriculture^ 
that  they  lived  by  the  chase,  and  that  they  clothed 
themselves  in  skins  as  a  protection  against  a  severe 
climate."  [The  Neolithic  Men  of  Lancashire,  etc., 
p.   12.) 

Baron  A.  de  Loe  announced  at  the  Monaco  Meeting  of 
the  International  Congress  of  Anthropology  and  Pre- 
historic Archaeology  for  1907  {Coriipte  Rendu,  p.  423) 
the  finding  of  characteristic  Tardenoisien  flints  in  the 
Grotte  de  Bemouchamps,  sur  I'Amblene  (Holland),, 
associated  with  remains  of  the  reindeer. 


(13)  A  Floating  Lacustrine  Station. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  Kjokkenmoddings. 
of  Denmark  have  been  known  as  containing  the  oldest 
traces  of  man  in  Scandinavian  lands — among  wdiich,, 
singular  enough,  the  veritable  tranchet  forms  a 
conspicuous  relic.  Many  of  the  Scandinavian  archaeo- 
logists have  long  regarded  these  remains  as  belonging  to 
an  age  which  preceded  the  true  Neolithic,  or  polished 
Stone  age.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Co7igres  Pre- 
historicjue  de  France,  held  at  Perigueux,  in  1906,  M. 
Georges  F.  L.  Sarauw  read  a  paper,  entitled  "  Sur  les 
trouvailles  faites  dans  le  Nord  de  I'Europe  datant  de  la 
periode  dite  de  r hiatus." 

From  this  communication  it  appears  that  in  the 
island  of  Seeland  a  remarkable  discovery  has  been  made 
in    a   peat-bog    (formerly    the    bed   of    a    lake),    called 
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Maglemose,  in  the  form  of  a  lacustrine  station,  distant 
several  hundred  yards  from  the  old  shore  of  the  lake,  on 
which  were  found  a  large  assortment  of  worked  flints, 
and  implements  of  bone  and  horn,  together  with  the 
osseous  remains  of  animals  and  other  food  refuse.  The 
most  puzzling  feature  of  the  discovery  was  the  entire 
absence  of  piles  for  supporting  platforms  on  which  the 
dwelling  huts  are  usually  placed — a  peculiarity  which 
could  not  be  due  to  the  decay  of  the  piles,  as  there  was  a 
large  quantity  of  wood  well  preserved  in  the  moss.  The 
conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  it  was  a  huge  raft,  or 
floating  island,  and  probably  the  precursor  of  the  famous 
pile-structures  of  the  Stone  and  Bronze  ages  of  Central 
Europe.  Among  the  flint  relics  are  scrapers,  picks, 
tranchets,  borers,  flakes,  nuclei,  etc.  But  of  greater 
interest  are  the  objects  made  of  bone  and  horn,  such  as 
socketed  axes,  made  of  the  bones  of  the  Urus,  and  of  stag- 
horn  daggers,  needles,  ornaments,  fish-hooks,  polishers, 
and  especially  sagaies,  and  harpoons  made  of  bone.  The 
latter  assume  different  forms,  but  the  barbs  are  unilateral 
— except  in  a  special  form  which  consisted  of  a  smooth 
stem  with  a  slit  on  each  side  into  which  thin  flakes  of  flint 
were  inserted.  Among  the  thousands  of  worked  objects 
of  flint  collected  on  this  station  there  was  none  showing 
any  trace  of  polish,  nor  was  there  a  single  fragment  of 
pottery  found.  The  archaeological  horizon  of  this  strange 
settlement  agreed  with  that  of  Campigny  in  its 
tranchets,  with  that  of  Fere-en-Tardenois  in  its  diminutive 
flint  implements,  and  with  that  of  Mas-d'Azil  in  its 
harpoons.  On  geological  grounds,  as  well  as  on  the 
evidence  of  its  flora  and  fauna,  it  has  been  placed  earlier 
than  the  Kjokkenmoddings,  M.  Sarauw,  after  noticing 
the  distribution  of  other  early  remains  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  concludes  thus :  "  Ainsi,  pour  le  Nord  de 
I'Europe  comme  pour  I'Ouest,  la  lacune,  I'ancien  hiatus, 
vient  d'etre  comble." 


(14)  Kjblckemnbddings  in  Portugal. 

Excluding  the  caves  and  rock-shelters  frequented  by 
Palaeolithic  man,  only  a  few  inhabited  sites,  associated 
with  shell-heaps  and  other  food  refuse,  can  with  cei'tainty 
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be  assigned  to  the  transition  period,  altliouLi;}),  within 
recent  years,  their  nnni})er  lias  considera])ly  increased. 
The  Kjokkenmoddings  of  Denmark,  to  which  reference 
has  ah'eady  been  made  in  tliis  article  as  ])eloni;ing  to  this, 
period,  are  too  well  known  to  be  described  in  detail  here. 
Among  the  less  known  of  the  early  haunts  of  man, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  was  discovered  in  18G3,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tagus,  near  the  villages  of  Salvaterra 
and  Mugem.  The  shell-heaps  are  grouped  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  at  from  25  to  30  metres  above  sea-level, 
but  distant  some  30  or  40  miles  from  the  maritime 
shores  of  the  present  embouchure  of  the  Tagus.  They 
are  scattered  over  an  area  measurino:  20  kilometres  in 
length  by  5  in  breadth.  One  of  these  monticules^  called 
Cabego  da  Arruda,  had  an  elliptical  shape,  and  measured 
about  100  metres  in  length,  60  metres  in  breadth,  and 
7  metres  in  thickness.  A  short  description  of  their 
nature  and  contents  was  given  by  M.  C.  Kibeiro  in  1880, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  International  Congress  of  Anthro- 
pology and  Prehistoric  Archaeology  then  held  at  Lisbon. 
The  shells  are  of  marine  origin,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
when  the  shells  were  gathered  and  used  as  food  the  sea 
extended  up  the  valley  as  far  as  the  shell-mounds.  The 
industrial  remains  disclosed  by  excavations  are  of  a  very 
rude  character,  consisting  of  primitive  implements  made 
of  flint,  quartzite,  bone  and  horn.  Among  the  flints 
illustrated  are  a  few  knife  flakes,  and  some  small 
cutting  implements  of  rhomboidal  forms,  "  a  tranchant 
transversal,"  reminding  one  of  the  Tarde^ioisien  industry. 
Also,  some  large  flat  stones,  used  apparently  for  grinding 
purposes,  togetlier  with  the  smaller  hand  rubbers.  Horn 
and  bone  were  used  as  chisels,  pointers,  spatulae,  etc.  No 
polished  axes,  nor  pottery,  nor  any  indications  of  domestic 
animals,  not  even  the  dog  (which  the  people  of  the  Danish 
Kjokkenmoddings  had  domesticated),  have  been  found  in 
any  of  these  shell-mounds.  The  animal  remains  belonged 
to  the  following  genera  :  Bos^  Cervus,  Ovis,  Ec/uus,  Sus, 
Canis,  Felis,  Meles,  Viverrct,  Lejnis ;  and  the  shells  were 
mostly  Lutrciria  comjpi'cssa,  and  in  a  minor  degree  there 
were  also  Tapes,  Cardium,,  Ostrea,  Buccinum,  Nucida^ 
Pecten  and  Solen. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  investiga- 
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tions  was  the  discovery  of  upwards  of  a  hundred  inter- 
ments, at  various  depths  in  the  shell-mounds ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  grave-goods  had  been  associated 
with  them.  The  osseous  remains  were  much  decayed, 
and  the  skulls  distorted,  probably  by  the  pressure  of  the 
dehiis.  Enough,  however,  remained  to  show  that  they 
represented  two  races — one  dolichocephalic  and  the  other 
brachycephalic.  Some  of  the  crania  were  recognised  by 
M.  de  Quatrefages,  and  other  anthropologists  present 
at  the  Congress,  as  belonging  to  the  types  of  Cromagnon 
and  Furfooz.  Of  the  latter,  only  two  specimens  were  in 
the  series,  all  the  others  being  dolichocephalic,  with  a 
cephalic  index  of  71"11  to  75-56.  One  of  the  brachy- 
cephalic skulls  had  a  cephalic  index  of  86*90.  A 
reasonable  inference  from  these  archaeological  data  is 
that  the  builders  of  the  shell-mounds  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tagus  were  a  mixed  community,  the  great  majority  of 
which  belonged  to  the  old  Palaeolithic  people  of  Europe, 
while  the  minority  formed  part  of  the  earliest  immigrants 
of  the  Neolithic  races  into  Europe. 

(15)  General  Conclusion. 

From  these  recorded  facts  and  observations  we  see  that, 
at  the  dawn  of  Neolithic  civilization,  there  extended  over 
Western  Europe  a  primitive  population  living  on  shell- 
fish, the  produce  of  the  chase,  seeds,  fruits,  roots,  etc., 
varying  according  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  environ- 
ment. The  finding  of  the  foundations  of  huts  in  selected 
localities  shows  that  they  lived  a  communal  life  ;  but  their 
domestic  economy  was  of  a  low  order,  having  only  roughly- 
formed  implements  of  stone,  bone  and  horn.  They  had  no 
ornaments,  no  pottery  and  no  domestic  animals,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  dog.  But  even  at  this  early 
stage  there  were  two  w^ell-defined  races  apparently  living  in 
harmony  with  each  other^ — one  dolichocephalic  and  the 
other  brachycephalic.  The  former,  who  were  greatly  in 
excess  of  the  latter  in  the  western  regions  of  Europe,  appear 
to  have  been  indigenous  to  the  country,  being  probably  the 
direct  descendants  of  the  Palaeolithic  people  who,  so  far 
as  can  be  judged  from  the  most  trustworthy  anthropo- 
logical researches,  w^ere  all  dolichocephalic.     The  latter, 
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or  bnichyccpluils,  uii  their  lirst  iippt-araiicu  in  Europe 
were  not  more  civilised  tluiii  the  former,  but  a  constant 
stream  of  immigrants  was  kept  u}),  and  ultimately 
introduced  improved  methods  in  the  cultivation  of  grain, 
and  in  the  rearing  of  domestic  animals.  The  French 
troglodytes  lived  as  isolated  hunters  till  the  wild  animals 
— mammotli,  reindeer,  horses,  etc. — whicli  formed  the 
staple  of  their  food,  died  out  in  the  locality,  owing 
pro})al)ly  to  a  change  of  climate.  Contemporary  with  them, 
but  outside  the  areas  of  their  liunting  grounds,  these  other 
communities  were  developing  new  resources  for  the  supply 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  among  the  increasing  products 
of  a  more  ameliorated  climate.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
certain  districts  of  Europe  which  were  formerly  inhabited 
by  Palaeolithic  hunters  ceased,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
to  be  places  of  resort  to  man.  Britain  in  Quaternary 
times  was  joined  to  the  Continent,  and  it  is  probable  that 
its  later  Palaeolithic  inhabitants,  such  as  those  of  Kent's 
Cavern,  could  join  hands  with  French  troglodytes  on  the 
intervening  common  hunting  grounds  nov^  forming  the 
bed  of  the  English  Channel.  When  Palaeolithic  civiliza- 
tion began  to  be  curtailed  in  virtue  of  cosmic  changes 
in  the  environment,  and  new  methods  of  living  were 
forthcoming,  it  is  possible  that  the  British  fringe  of  the 
Palaeolithic  population  would  shrink  back  to  Europe,  and 
thus,  for  a  time,  leave  a  gap  in  the  continuity  of  human 
life  in  Britain.  On  this  point  there  is  no  evidence  ;  but 
it  is  only  a  side  issue  to  the  European  Hiatvs-prohhm. 

The  power  of  adaptation  to  changed  circumstances 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  a  monopoly  of  the  human  race, 
and  no  doubt  it  took  eifect  in  a  variety  of  ways  in 
different  geographical  areas.  We  could  hardly  expect  to 
find  in  every  locality  precisely  the  same  fades  in  the 
progressive  arts  and  industries.  Something  must  be  due 
to  the  genius  loci,  and  the  inventive  faculty  of  individuals. 
Hence  the  archaeological  hiatus,  like  the  geological 
cataclysms  of  the  days  of  yore,  must  be  relegated  to  the 
lumber  room  of  dead  theories. 
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By  THOMAS   ASHBT,  D.Litt.,  P.S.A. 

Ill  the  summer  of  1906  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit 
the  extensive  and  vahiable  Ubraiy  of  Mr,  C.  W,  Dyson 
Perrins  at  Malvern.  I  found  amony"  the  books  that 
he  had  recently  acquired  was  a  volume  that  I  liad  myself 
seen  (but  failed  to  buy)  at  the  sale  of  Sir  A.  Fountain's 
books,  at  Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge's  in 
June,  1902.  It  was  there  purchased  by  Messrs.  Pickering 
and  Chatto,  the  well-known  booksellers,  who  sold  it  to 
Mr.  Corfield ;  and  at  his  sale  it  was  acquired  by 
Mr.  Perrins. 

The  earlier  history  of  the  volume  is  not  known  to  me. 
The  leaves  are  of  vellum,  and  used  on  both  sides,  the 
size  of  the  single  page  being  248  by  200  mm.  :  but  many 
of  the  drawings  are  on  the  double  page  ;  and  from  the 
existence  of  a    fraOTuentary    marginal    contents  note  on 

Cl  J  CI 

£  8"',  we  may  infer  that  the  leaves  have  been  cut. 
From  the  sumptuous  "  get-up "  of  the  volume  it  may 
legitimately  be  supposed  that  it  was  made,  not  for  the 
press,  but  for  pi'esentation  to  some  wealthy  patron  of 
the  artist  and  author.  The  drawings  have  elaborate 
ornamental  borders,  especially  some  of  those  on  the 
double  page,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  illustrations.  It  has 
a  fine  French  binding,  possibly  an  actual  work  of  Grolier, 
but  this  may  have  originally  been  made  for  some  other 
work.  For  the  book  is  by  no  means  complete,  as  is  clear 
from  the  earlier  numbering  on  the  leaves  (on  one  side 
only)  and  from  the  fragments  of  text  which  are  found  on 
the  back  of  some  of  the  leaves,  which  have  in  those  cases 
been  gummed  together,  so  that  only  the  drawings  are 
visible — a  sure  indication  that  at  one  time  it  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  collector  who  cared  only  for  the  drawings, 
and   who  must  have  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the 

'  Kead  before  the  Meeting  of  the  Institute  on  July  1st,  190S. 
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text,  wliicli  liad  no  di-awiiii^s  interspersed  with  it.  He 
then  renumbered  the  leaves  on  Ijoth  sides,  from  I  to  62, 
taking  no  notice  of  course  of  the  sides  on  which  there 
was  text,  wliich  were  ijumined  towther.  Tt  seems  clear 
from  the  earher  num})ering,  as  given  in  the  hst  of 
contents  at  the  end  of  tliis  paper,  that  we  may  infer  that 
from  f  15  onwards  (wliich  must  have  borne  the  earlier 
number  1)4)  to  the  end  there  was  no  more  text,  but 
nothing  but  views  on  both  sides  of  the  page  ;  so  that 
f.  38,  which  bore  the  number  117,  was  the  last 
numbered  page  of  the  book.  The  title  page  is  decorated 
with  an  architectural  back-ground,  in  front  of  which 
stand  the  figures  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  on  each  side 
of  the  tablet  containing  the  title.  This  has  been  cut 
out,  and  a  label  of  parchment  substituted — 


DISPXINLDE 

LE  RVINE  DI   RO 

ROMA  E   COME 

ANTICAMENTE 

ERONO 

The  date  at  the  foot  of  the  title  page, 

ROM^ 

1490 

and  the  letters  SPQR  on  the  escutcheon  at  the  top 
also  seem  to  have  been  inserted  over  an  erasure,  though 
on  the  original  part  of  the  title  page :  while  the 
inscriptions  in  the  medallions  on  each  side  at  the  top 
have  also  been  removed,  and  the  arms  in  the  centre  of 
the  binding;  have  been  made  unrecoofnisable. 

The  date  1490  is  apocryphal  and  probably  fictitious, 
while  1590  (assuming  this  to  have  been  a  mistake)  is  a 
little  too  late  for  the  contents  of  the  book.  That  the 
text  is  fragmentary  is  further  clear  from  the  high 
numbers  of  some  of  the  chapters  into  which  it  is  divided 
— thus  in  the  legend  to  the  view  on  £  36  there  is  a 
reference  to  Book  II,  ch.  xviii,  and  ch.  xxxiii  deals  with 
the  church  of  S.  Lorenzo.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  some  of 
it  is  not  without  interest  :  and  it  does  not  correspond  in 
any  way  with  any  of  the  printed  or  MS.  descriptions  of 
Home  of  the  time  of  Gregory  XIII.,  to  which  it  clearly 
belongs,  both  from  the  character  of  the  views,  and  from 
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indications  in  the  text  itself,  where  (on  f.  3^)  we  find 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  mentioned  as  Hving  (1572-1585)  : 
perhaps,  indeed,  we  may  fix  it  more  closely  to  the  year 
1581  (f.  9 — see  iDelow).  We  may  first,  perhaps,  deal  with 
the  scanty  remains  of  the  text  and  then  turn  to  the 
illustrations. 

The  text  has  often  been  rendered  difiicult  to  read  by 
the  pages  having  been  gummed  together,  and  part  of 
one  leaf  having  come  off  on  to  the  one  opposite.  I  must 
acknowledge  the  help  of  Mr.  G.  McN.  Eushforth,  who 
kindly  deciphered  considerable  portions  of  it  for  me. 
Originally  it  was  very  clearly  written  in  a  neat  hand — 
another  indication  that  it  was  a  presentation  copy. 

On  f.  3''  we  find  the  beginning  of  a  description  of 
certain  notable  things  at  S.  Peter's.  Inasmuch  as  it 
occurs  on  the  back  of  p.  35  of  the  original  numbering, 
and  is  the  beginning  of  ch.  v,  we  must  suppose  that  we 
have  lost  the  whole  of  the  first  book  of  the  text,  and  the 
first  four  chapters  of  the  second,  except  for  the  last  page 
of  the  fourth  chapter  on  p.  2,  which  is  still  gummed  on 
to  the  title  page,  and  therefore  undecipherable  except  for 
a  few  words. 

Di  alcune  cose  notabili  di  S.  Pietro. 

Cap.  V. 

"VTel  Cortile  subito  entrato  a  man  manca  si  vede  una  sepoltura  di 
li  marmo,^  done  sono  sepeliti  gli  Imperatori  Ottone  II.  Honorio,  & 
Valentiniano  11 ,  Augusti ;  &  nel  mezo  del  Cortile  una  capelletta  con 
otto  colonne  di  Porfido,  coperta  di  l)ronzo,  con  due  Pauoni,  et  quattro 
delfini  sopra  &  una  pigna  sotto  di  notabil  grandezza  pur  di  metallo,  la 
quale  vuole  il  Pannouino,^  che  fosse  ricettacolo  delFacqua  di  quella 
fontana  che  Papa  Adriano  primo,  &  di  poi  Simmaco  condusse  in  questo 
Cortile  dal  lago  Sabbatino  per  seruitio  della  Chiesa,  e  de  pellegrini ; 
ma  s'inganna,  perche  ne  quella  pigna  e  disposta  in  maniera,  che  sia 
capace  di  riceuere,  o  di  mandar  fuori  acqua  per  alcun  seruitio,  ne  il 
condotto  vi  era  sotto,  ma  vn  poco  piu  verso  la  chiesa,  come  si  e 
discoperto,   et   scaturiua  I'acqua  in  un  altro  vaso  di  metallo,   che  il 

'  Tliis  sarcophagus  is  shown  in   the  and   S.  Andrea)  on  the  west  side  of  tlie 

drawing    of     Tasselli,     reproduced     by  church. 

Grisar,    Anahcta     Romona    I.,     t.    xi,  -  For   tlie  pinecone    and    its  canopy, 

xii :  the  latter  is  probably  right  (p.  504)  c/".  the  exhaustive  article  of  Iliilsen  in 

in    maintaining  that  the  name,  though  Eoni.  Mitt.,  1904,  87,  sqq.     Panvinius' 

frequently    gireii    by  earlier  writers,  is  description    is    contained    in    his    MS. 

incorrect.     'I he  mention  of  Valentinian  work,    De   Basilica    Vaticana    in    Cod. 

II.  (correctly  III.)    is  a  mere  mistake,  r«/.,  7010    (published   by  Mai,  Spici- 

due,  perhaps,   to   the  existence  of    the  legium,  ix,  368  sqq.). 
two    imperial   mausolea    (S.  Petronilla 
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nostro  Boatissimo  Grogorio  h;i  f;itti)  Icuarc  con  ccrti  fragmcnti  di 
marmo,  ct  mettcr  nulla  chicsa  dulla  Madonna  della  febre  per  nettarc  il 
"Cortile.  Vogliono,  chc  quosta  pigna  con  le  cose  intorno  fosse  nclla 
mole  d'Adiiano,  ma  ncl  rouerso  dclla  medaglia  di  (piesto  Iinperatore 
non  si  vede  questo  suo  mansoleo,  no  si  sa  per  altro ;  si  puo  ben 
•credere,  che,  o  di  questo,  o  del  cerchio  di  Nerone  ruinato  nell' 
edificatioue  di  S.  I'ietro,  o  d'alti-o  ciUfitio  antico  fossero  quiui  da 
i  Papi  per  ornameto,  et  per  menioria  coUocati,  come  usarono  di  fare 
in  altri  luoghi  d'altre  simili  anticaglie  raccolte.  Sopra  le  porte  della 
chiesa  sono  le  catene  del  porto  cli  Smirna,  et  certe  bandiere  tolte 
<i  Turchi  al  tempo  di  Sisto  IIII.,  &  altre  della  fortezza  d'Affrica  al 
tempo  di  Giulio  III.,  &  nella  chiesa  quelle  de  gli  Vgiinotti,  mandate  da 
Carlo  IX.  Ke  di  Franza  alia  felice  memoria  di  Pio  V.  A  man  destra 
della  jjorta  maggiore  sono  due  tauole  di  marmo,  che  contengono  la 
■donatione  dimolti  terreni,  &  beni. 

The  account  we  have  here  adds  an  imj)ortant  detail, 
which  confirms  Hiilsen's  theory  that  the  pinecone 
(though  orighially  a  fountain)  did  not  serve  as  a  fountain 
in  the  atrium  of  the  old  church  of  S.  Peter,  and  is 
decisive  evidence  against  Petersen's  contention'  that  it 
is  to  be  identified  with  the  ccmtharus  described  by 
8.  Pauhnus  of  Nola  in  a  letter  of  a.d.  397 — the  only 
ground  for  supposing  the  migration  of  the  pigna  to  the 
Vatican  before  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  a.d. 
(Hiilsen,  op.  cit.,  105).  It  expressly  states  that  "  the 
water  pipe  was  not  under  it,  but  a  little  further  towards 
the  church,  as  has  been  discovered,  and  the  water  gushed 
out  into  another  basin  of  bronze,  which  our  most  blessed 
Gregory  has  caused  to  be  removed  with  certain  fragments 
of  marble,  and  placed  in  the  church  of  the  Madonna 
della  Febbre  to  clear  the  court."  The  basin  is  shown  as 
still  in  position,  though  by  that  time  it  must  have  been 
moved,  (No.  117)  in  the  plan  of  Alfarano  (1590)  and 
mentioned  by  Panvinius,  with  an  "  ancient  basin  of 
porphyry,"  which  had  been  placed  by  Symmachus  in 
jylafea  ante  gradus  (Duchesne,  Lib.  Pont.,  i,  267  ;  De 
Rossi,  Inscr.  christ.,  ii,  220,  429). 

The  description  of  Grimaldi  in  Cod.  Barb,  xxxiv,  50 
(now  Barb.  Lat.  2733),  151  stpf,  quoted  by  Hiilsen,  o}}. 
cit.,  95,  is  in  agreement  with  the  new  account : 

"Leo  III.  fecit  iuxta  ipsam  pineam  alium  fontem  ad  bibendum 
commodiorem,  cuius  magnum  labrum  aeneum  rotundum  conversum 
est   in   sacros   usus  basilicae  sub  Gregorio  XIII.,   apparebatque  ante 

»  Rom.  Mitt.,  1903,  321  sqq. 
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atrii   demolitionem   locus   ipsius   fontis    Leoniani   et  fistulae  ducentis 
aquam  habentis  unius  papalis  Julii  formam." 

The  size  of  the  JiiHus  of  the  period  (1G06-15)  was 
1"05  inches  or  27  mm. 

The  church  of  S.  Maria  della  Febbre  was  the 
eastern  one  of  the  two  circular  mausolea  which  stood 
close  to  S.  Peter's  on  the  south,  known  also  as  S.  Andrea^ 
and  destroyed  by  Pius  VI. 

The  fate  of  the  bronze  basin  is  uncertain^  :  it  is  not 
among  tlie  objects  mentioned  by  the  chirografo  of  1613 
in  the  Archivio  di  Stato  (published  by  Gori  in  Arch. 
Stor.  Artistico,  iv  (1881)  230),  as  used  for  the  statue  of 
the  Virgin  on  the  column  in  front  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore.. 
This  document  mentions  the  meltinp;  down  of 

"  quattro  ferrate,  ciascheduna  di  tre  pezzi  con  alcuni  archi 
similmente  di  metallo,  gia  posti  intorno  alia  pigna,  che  stava  avanti 
air  atrio  della  vecchia  basilica  di  S.  Pietro  " : 

Lanciani,  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome,  136^,  infers, 
that  the  four  dolphins  and  the  two  of  the  four  peacocks 
which  no  longer  exist  (two,  as  is  well  known,  are  still,, 
with  the  pinecone  itself,  in  the  Giardino  della  Pigna),, 
disappeared  on  the  same  occasion. 

The  inference  is  very  likely  correct,  and  the  account 
given  by  our  author  is  no  obstacle  to  it.  For  the  other 
two  peacocks,  according  to  the  drawing  in  an  eleventh 
century  MS.  from  the  abbey  of  Farfa,  now  in  the  Eton 
College  Library  (No.  124),  stood,  not  on  the  canopy,  but 
at  each  extremity  of  the  gable  of  S.  Peter's  itself. 
Grisar,  0}J.  cit.  473  sqq.,  maintains  successfully  that  this 
cannot  be  a  mere  invention  of  the  artist,  but  must  have 
some  foundation  in  fact.  And  the  number  four  suits  far 
better  the  theory  that  their  original  position  was,  as  a 
passage  in  the  Mirahilia  tells  us,  the  mausoleum  of 
Hadrian,  whether  we  suppose  that  they  stood  at  the 
angles  of  the  bronze  railing  which  enclosed  the  whole, 
as  HUlsen   thinks  (in  Jordan,  Topographic,  i,  3,  665),  or 

^  De    Rossi    (op.    cit.,    429),    in    the  the  four  dolphins,  two  of  the  peacocks 

absence   of  other  indications,  seems  to  and   the  dome  were  meUed   to  provide 

attach  little  importance  (id  quod  tmde  tlie    ten     thousand    pounds    of    metal 

didicerit,  nescio)  to  what  Grimaldi  says  required  for  the  casting  of  the  statue," 

about  the  bronze  basin.  etc. 

"  "  In  1613  the  semicircularpediments, 
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Oil  tlic  four  plllais  of  the  triple  entrance  to  tlie  enclosure 
as  Petersen  sup])oses  (in  Ainehnin-,  Die  Skulptnren  dm 
VatikaniscJien  Museums,  i,  j).  81)5).  A  good  photogra})h  of 
this  entrance  is  given  in  Borsari's  account  of  tlie  excava- 
tions of  1892  (Xof.  Srav.,  1892,  422,  fig.  8). 

From  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  the  bronze  basin 
in  any  later  accounts  (I  have  searched  several  of  the 
seventeenth  century  guide  ])ooks  of  Home)  and 
Orimaldi's  phi-ase  that  the  bronze  basin  had  been 
converted  "to  sacred  uses"  by  Gregory  XIII.  (which 
seems  to  mean  that  in  his  day  it  was  no  longer  in 
■existence),  I  think  we  may  infer  that  it  only  remained 
a  short  time  in  S.  Maria  della  Febbre,  and  was  soon 
melted  down. 

On  f.  4  is  the  conclusion  of  ch.  v  of  the  text  (how 
much  has  fallen  out,  it  is  impossible  to  say — probably 
two  pages  at  least)  and  the  commencement  of  ch.  vi. 
The  page  bears  the  number  41,  and  the  text  is  as 
follows  : 

tale  degli  aiiimorbati  con  pienissima  indulgenza,  che  sono  dicenoue  chiese 
in  tutte,  et  tre  ospitali.  11  giorno  della  statione  in  ciascheduna  di  esse, 
e  il  giorno  della  sua  festa ;  saluo,  che  di  S.  Angelo,  che  dura  per  tutta 
rOttaua. 

De  penitentieri  et  della  dignita 
di  questa  Chiesa.     Cap.  vi. 

Sono  con  bellissimo  ordine  disposti  in  questa  Chiesa,  come  ancora 
neir  altre  principali  molti  Confessori  di  varie  nationi  addimandati 
penitentieri  con  potesta  d'  assolvere  di  tutti  peccati :  et  accioche 
concorrendo  ivi  le  genti  da  tutte  le  parti  del  Mondo ;  ognuno  possa 
confessandosi  esser  inteso  ;  hoggidi  per  ordine  di  Pio  V.  vi  stanno  preti 
de  la  compagnia  del  buon  Gesu.  Questi  penitentieri  cancellano 
i  peccati  veniali  toccando  le  persone  con  quella  bachetta  che  tengono 
in  mano.  Questa  chiesa  ancorche  per  la  prerogativa  della  dignita 
episcopale  sia  minor  di  S.  Giovanni  Laterano ;  nondimeno  per  la  gran 
quantita  di  corpi  santi  e  di  altre  reliquie  e  per  la  residenza  papale,  & 
per  essersi  fatte  in  essa  sempre  mai  quelle  maggiori  ceremonie  et 
attioni  che  soglia  fare  il  Papa  trattando  con  Kegi  <fc  Imperatori  nelle 
creationi  coronationi  abiurationi  giuramenti  di  fedelta  et  gli  luoghi 
d'ubidienza  et  per  il  concorso  della  Corte  et  de  i  pellegrini  di  tutte 
le  'parti  in  tutti  i  tempi  et  specialmente  nell'  anno  del  Giubileo  quiui 
principalmente  fondato  da  Bonifatio  et  la  piu  famosa  dell'  uniuerso  e  vi 
si  aggiungera  la  stupenda  sua  Fabrica  incominciata  da  Giulio  II. 
sebbene  con  altro  modello  la  quale  ridotta  nel  modo  ch'hoggidi  si  vede 
e  di  Michelangelo  Buonaroti ;  mi  e  parso  con  la  sequetite  figura 
dimostrare  qual'ella  sara   quando   sara   finita,    essendo   fabrica  digna 
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d'essere  veduta  p(er)  che  pareggia  gli  antichi  et  supera  i  moderni  a  tutti 
paesi.     (The  view  of  S.  Peter's  referred  to  is  on  the  following  page,  4^'.) 

On  £  6'*'  is  the  termination  of  the  description  of  Castel 
S.  Angelo,  which  occupied  ch.  ix.  (containing  a  reference 
to  the  view  of  the  Castello  on  f.  6),  and  the  commence- 
ment of  that  of  Trastevere,  which  occupied  ch.  x.  The 
conclusion  of  ch.  x  is  to  be  found  on  f,  7,  which  bears 
the  earher  number  49.  It  does  not  seem  to  present  any 
points  of  especial  interest,  and  is  therefore  not  given 
in  extenso  ;  the  two  passages  already  reproduced  may 
eventually  serve  for  the  identification  of  the  author  of 
the  treatise. 

The  next  frao-ment  of  text  is  to  be  found  on  f,  8^ 
and  9^  It  begins  with  a  description  of  the  Tiber  island 
(ch.  xvi),  and  the  legend  of  its  formation  from  the 
throwing  into  the  river  of  the  corncrop  from  the  field  of 
the  Tarquins,  and  turns  to  describe  the  church  of  S. 
Bartolommeo.  The  only  point  of  interest  is  the 
concluding  paragraph  which  speaks  of 

"la  chiesa  di  S.  Giouanni  Collauita,  gia  monasterio  di  monache,  al 
presente  trasportate  da  Papa  Gregorio  nel  monasterio  di  Sant'  Anna 
hauendo  concesso  la  chiesa  a  Gesuiti.  Oltra  queste  due  chiese  ui  sono 
alcune  habitationi  di  particolari,  come  si  e  ueduto  nella  figura 
moderna." 

The  exact  dates  of  the  transference  of  the  Benedictine 
nuns  from  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Calibita  to  S. 
Anna  dei  Funari'  and  of  its  concession,  not  as  a  matter  of 
fact  to  the  Jesuits,  but  to  the  Frati  di  S.  Giovanni  de 
Dio,  are  naturally  of  importance  for  the  dating  of  the 
text.  The  first  edition  of  the  Cose  Meravigliose  delV 
Alma  Citta  di  Roma  (1568),  p.  11,^"-  sj^eaks  of  the  nuns 
as  still  there,  and  so,  but  wrongly,  does  that  of  1575, 
while  Cancellieri,  Notizie  Istoriche  delle  Chiese  di 
S.  Maria  in  lulia,  etc.  (Bologna,  1823),  gives  this 
accurately.  He  quotes  a  document  from  the  archives 
of  S.  Anna  dei  Funari  (p.  4),  according  to  which 
on  November  23,  1573,  Gregory  XIII.  ordered  the 
transference  of  the  nuns,  on  account  of  the  convent  beina: 

'  The  church  was  demolished  in  1887  -  This  work  is  interesting  as  providing 

to   make   room    for  the    Via    Arenula  an   itinerary    for    seeing    the    whole   of 

(Lanciani,  Oolden  Days  of  the  Renais-  Rome  in  three  days  (pp.  38^-45*). 
sauce,  223  sqq.). 
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SO  siil)ject  to  Iiuindatioiis,  of  which  there  luul  been  one  in 
the  previous  year  (Bonini,  Tevere  Incatenato,  63). 

Gregorius  Papa  XIIT.,  propter  crebras  Tiberis  iimndationes,  et 
niurorum  corrosiones,  Mouasterium  S.  Mariae,  alias  8.  Joannis 
Calocitae,  sivc  de  Licaonia  in  Insula  Url)i9,  snppressa  Al>batis8a, 
Monialcs  transfcrri  iussit  ad  Monasterium  S.M.  in  Julia,  alias 
S.  Annae,  cui  univit  bona  et  jura. 

In  1575  a  pilgrimage  from  Bologna  came  to  Bome  for 
the  Jubilee,  and  some  of  the  pilgrims,  with  other 
Bolognese  already  domiciled  in  Rome,  bought  the  church 
and  the  nunnery  on  June  2  of  that  year  (p.  8),  and  the 
Pope,  by  a  bull  of  March  27,  1576,  confirmed  the  verbal 
approval  of  the  confraternity  which  they  had  formed, 
which  he  had  given  on  September  24  of  the  preceding 
year  (p.  110). 

In  1581,  however,  the  confraternity  removed  to  the 
church  of  S,  Tommaso  della  Catena  or  degli  Spagnuoli, 
close  to  the  Palazzo  Farnese,  the  parish  which  had 
hitherto  belonged  to  this  church  being  incorporated  with 
that  of  S.  Salvatore  in  Campo,  by  a  bull  of  June  13,  1581 
(p.  116),  while  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Calibita  was 
transferred  in  the  same  year  to  the  monks  of  the  order  of 
S.  Giovanni  di  Dio,  or  Fatebenefratelli  (pp.  15  sqq.) 

Panciroli,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  Tesori  Nascosti 
(1600),  pp.  213,  370,  mentions  the  transference  of  the  nuns, 
and  the  coming  of  the  Frati  di  S.  Giovanni  di  Dio,  or 
Fatebenefratelli  (who  are  still  there),  but  does  not  give 
the  date  •}  he  adds  it,  however,  in  the  second  edition 
(1625),  p.  626,  and  there  states  it  as  1581. 

The  point  is  of  importance,  as  it  gives  a  terminus  post 
quern  for  the  compilation  of  the  text. 

Armellini,  Chiese  di  Roma  (ed.  2,  618),  quotes  the 
Stato  temporale  delle  chiese  di  Roma  (Arch.  Vat.,  torn,  ii, 
p.  120,  under  the  year  1662)  which  gives  the  date  of  the 
foundation  of  the  church  as  1584.  This  is,  however,  a 
somewhat  later  authority,  and  appears  to  have  quite 
confused  the  issue,  inasmuch  as  it  attributes  the 
foundation  and  construction  of  the  church  to  the  Com- 
pagnia  dei  Bolognesi.  We  may  therefore  consider  1581  to 
be  the  date  of  the  concession  of  the  church  to  the  Fate- 
benefratelli. 

'  Nibby,  Roma  Moderna,  \,  99,  wrongly  gives  the  date  as  1297. 
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Caiicelliei'I  (pp.  10,^  17)  seems  to  assume  from  the 
inscription  of  1640,  given  by  Martinelli  [Roma  ex 
Ethnica  Sacra,  124),  which  records  the  restoration  of 
the  church  in  that  year,  that  they  did  not  occupy  the 
church  until  then,  so  that  Panciroh  is  wrong  in  saying 
{Tesori  Nascosti  (1625),  p.  627)  that  they  restored  the 
church  about  the  year  1600,  and  that  it  was  then  and  not 
before  that  the  rehcs  of  various  martyrs  were  found. 
But  til  is  criticism  seems  out  of  place.  Panciroli  must 
have  known  of  a  restoration  which  occurred  in  his  own 
time  ;  and  the  bull  of  1575  only  refers  to  the  bodies  of 
the  martyrs  as  reposing  in  the  church,  to  which  effect 
there  was  probably  a  tradition  long  enough  before  the 
actual  discovery  of  the  stone  wliich  Panciroli  records. 

After  ch.  xvi,  which  we  thus  have  entire,  begins 
ch.  xvii, "  Del  velabro  e  del  Pallatino  verso  Ponente,"  which 
contains  an  accoimt  of  no  great  interest,  and  which 
continues  on  f  10"^  (the  original  52^).  The  original  jd.  53 
is  missing,  so  that  p.  IP",  bearing  the  number  54  of  the 
previous  pagination,  does  not  continue  what  precedes, 
but  begins  to  deal  with  the  Aventine.  Here  w^e  have  a 
mention  of  the  "  arch  built  in  honour  of  Horatius  Codes 
of  most  beautiful  marbles,  destroyed  in  the  time  of 
Eugenius  IV.  to  make  lime  of  them." 

The  reference  is  to  the  arch  of  P.  Lentulus  Scipio  and 
T.  Quinctius  Crispinus  Valerianus,  erected  in  a.d.  2,  and 
destroyed  just  in  the  time  of  this  Pope  (Flavins  Blondus, 
Roma  instaurata,  i,  20). 

"  vetustissimos  arcus  marmoreos  i;t  in  calcem  decoquerentur 
dolentes  vidimus  a  fundamentis  excidi.  Quos  arcus  fama  fuit  et 
quibusdam  indicantibus  litteris  appaiebat  Horatii  Coclitis  honori 
fuisse  a  maiorilnis  excitatos." 

The  account  of  the  Aventine  continues  on  f.  13'*'  (the 
earlier  56^),  the  churches  of  S.  Sabina  and  S.  Alessio  being 
described.  In  the  former  our  author  notes  the  existence 
of  an   ancient  weiglit  of  Lucullan  marble,  built  in  close 

'  p.    10  :  "  prc-se  clunqiie    iin    dojipio  prima,  facendosene  menzione  nella  Bolla 

abbaglio  il  Panciroli,  avendo  scrilto  die  di  Grei;orio  XIII.  fin  dal  157o." 

qiiesta  cluesa  fu  i-imiovata  circa  I'Anno  p.  17  :    "  Nel  BoUario  di   Sisto  V.  si 

Santo  IGOO,  quando  lo  fu  quarai  t'  anni  legge,  die   fu  teniito  il   prinio   Capilolo 

dope :    e    die    in    quell'    occasione    t'u  Generale      in       questo      luogo     . 

scoperta  I'Arca  niariiiorea,  in  cui  erano  pertanto  i  PP.  Falcbenefratelli   iion  vi 

ineisi    i    nonii    de'    quattro    SS.    MM.  poterono      siibentrare,     die     posterior- 

giacdie   cio    dev'essere  accaduto   niolto  mente." 

S 
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to  llic  Iiiu'li  altar,  s;ii(l  to  liavclK'tMi  tlirowii  at  S.  Dominic 
by  the  devil  as  lie  ])ray('(l.  This  is  inejitioiicd  ])y 
Paiiciroli  (1025),  (UO.  ()ii  t.  14  comes  a  cliapter  (no. 
x.wiii)  on  tlie  cliiiicli  of  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Miira.  The 
lii^li  miml)er- — for  that  deahiig  witli  tlie  Aveiitine  can 
liardly  liave  been  more  tlian  al)out  xix'  shows  tliat  here 
there  is  a  considera])le  lacuna  in  the  text. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  tlie 
(lraA\ini^s.  As  we  have  seen,  they  fall  into  two  classes — 
the  actual  and  the  restored  views,  the  views  of  ancient 
Rome  as  the  llenaissance  antiquaries  saw  it  actually 
before  them  and  the  reconstructions  of  what  they 
imagined  it  to  have  been,  and  are  generally  arranged  in 
pairs,  the  restoration  coming  first  in  order.  Tlie  other 
class,  however,  being  a  good  deal  the  more  important, 
must  be  considered  first.  The  first  of  these  is  a  view  of 
S.  Peter's  (f.  4'^)  as  it  was  intended  to  be  w^hen  completed 
according  to  Michaelangelo's  design,  in  the  form  of  a 
Greek  cross.  We  come  next  (f.  5)  to  a  view  of  the 
Teatro  di  Belvedere,  which  is  very  like  that  given  in  a 
well-known  engraving,  representing  the  Giostra  of  1565, 
of  the  Speculum  Urhis  Romae  (Quaritch,  no.  354  ;  cf. 
Pajyers  of  the  British  School  at  Rome,  ii,  p.  83),  by  Du 
Perac,  engraved  by  Lafreri. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  mere  copy  from  it  :  the  cruciform 
arbour  with  a  dome  in  the  centre— so  common  in  the 
sixteenth  centuiy  gardens  in  Pome — is  here  far  less 
prominent,  and  we  have,  too,  part  of  the  bastion  of 
Paul  III.  indicated  below  tlie  Belvedere  on  the  right. 
The  great  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  court  came 
with  the  erection  of  the  library  by  Sixtus  V. ,  which  divided 
it  into  two.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  already  in  the 
time  of  Paul  III.  that  part  of  Bramante's  original  structure 
had  collapsed  (Paj?et-.s',  cit.  p.  31,  cf.  pi.  43,  45),  rendering 
it  necessary  to  strengthen  it  largely  with  brickwork,  and 
so  obscuring  almost  entirely  Bramante's  original  plan, 
the  effect  of  \A'hich  would  have  been  immeasurably  finer 
than  it  is  at  present.  Next  comes  (f.  G)  a  view  of  the 
Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  sliowing  the  fortifications  of  Pius  IV. 
already  in  existence.     It  is  very  similar  to  Dosio's  view, 

'  That     ch.     xviii     dealt     with     the    Pyraiiiid    of    Cestius    wc    have    already 
seen  {supra,  246). 


PLATE  n. 
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Urhis  Rortiae  Aedificiormii  Illustriurti  (piae  S}tj)ermi7it 
7'eliquiae  (1569),  pi.  48,  but  differs  in  important  details. 
(Plate  I,  %.  1.) 

There  appears  to  have  been  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
XIII.  a  project  for  cutting  the  last  arch  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  so  reducing  it  to  purely  military 
uses,  and  restoring  the  old  Pons  'I'riimiphalis  for  traffic, 
after  liavino;  enlaro-ed  the  Piazza  in  front  of  tlie  castle 
and  demolished  a  good  part  of  the  lios})ital  of  S.  Spirito. 
This  is  explained  in  tlie  text  to  our  view  : 

"  Qnestn,  fortezza  non  e  ancor  finita,  perclie  il  ponte  A  no  e 
tagliato,  (lone  e  la  lettera  B  e  giardino,  et  done  e  E  si  passa  per  il 
Beloardo,  il  ponte  non  e  rifatto,  la  piazza  1)  e  plena  di  case,  lo 
stendardo  non  si  tien  su'  I'arbore  se  non  le  teste  piincipali." 

The  garden  is  shown  in  the  engravings  m  tlie  Speculiun 
Urljis  Romae  just  east  of  the  round  tower  of  Alexander 
VI.  (Borgatti,  Castel  S.  Angelo,  tav.  xvii,  fig.  29),  des- 
troyed by  Urban  VIII.  Of  this  project,  whicli  was  not 
carried  into  execution,  I  know  notliing  from  any  other 
source  of  information,  except  that  the  restoration  of  the 
Pons  Triumphalis  was  projected  by  Julius  II.  in  connexion 
with  the  laying  out  of  the  Via  Giulia,  "  quem  quidem  tua 
Beatitudo  vult  restituere  et  iam  a  populo  Bomano  pons 
lulii  vocatur."  (Albertini,  Ojnisculum  de  inirahilibus 
novae  et  veteris  Urhis  Romae,  l^",  Qb"  of  the  original 
edition  and  of  that  of  1515  ;  p.  v,  Ixxiiii  of  the  reprint  of 
Mazochi  (1523).)  But  it  will  be  news  to  some  of  my 
readers  that  the  east  wing  of  the  hospital  of  S.  Spirito 
was  almost  sacrificed  for  a  scheme  for  a  new  bridge  over 
three  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope 
that  the  hospital  may  survive  untouched  the  scheme  for 
the  Ponte  Vittorio  Emanuele,  thouo-h  the  wino-  which  will 
now  be  demolished  was  only  added    by  Benedict  XIV. 

The  next  view  (Plate  I,  fig.  2)  depicts  the  Island  of 
the  Tiber,  witli  the  churches  of  S.  Bartolommeo  and 
S.  Giovanni  Calibita,  the  former  before  its  "restoration  " 
and  modernization  loy  Martino  Longhi  the  yomiger  in 
1625,  when  we  see  that  the  latter  too  had  a  pointed  and 
arcaded  campanile.  On  tlie  further  bank  we  see  much 
of  the  rest  of  Bome,  in  which  nothing  seems  to  require 
particular  comment,  and  may  note  the  fortified  palace  of 
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the  Savelll  on  tlic  i-iiiiis  of*  tlu*  tlieatro  of  Marcel] us  {<■('. 

f.  50')  and  p.  140,  lii;'.  <">  I  (tioni  Aiitdiiio  J  ciiiposta.s 
birdscye  viciW  of  151)3). 

Tlio  next  (f.  J)\  10')  is  a  doiihlc  \  icw,  r;iiiL;iiii;-  fidin 
the  arch  of  Janus  Qiia(h'ifri»iis  to  the  cliurcli  of  S. 
Anastasia.  (Plato  !l.)  Tlio  Icft-liaiid  portion  closely 
resembles  Duperacs  W'sluji  dcIF  Aiihchitd  <li  IxoiiKt 
(1575),  ri.  1"J.  Some  of  the  diaw  ini;s,  indeed,  of  which 
I  have  not  thonght  it  worth  while  to  i;i\-e  repi(»(hictions, 
are  absohite  co2)ies  from  this  Mork. 

For  S.  Anastasia  compare  the  (hawino-  from  the  Stutt- 
gart sketch  book  (early  sixteenth  century)  rejiroduced  by 
Grisar,  Analecta  Romana,  i,  G05.  The  modernization  of 
the  church,  in  which  its  original  foim  has  been  entirely 
obliterated,  dates  from  1G36.  "The  ruins  of  the  habita- 
tions of  King  Tarcjuin"  are  simply  the  Temple  of  Augustus. 
The  temple  of  Apollo  is  of  course  quite  wrongly  placed. 

The  next  (f.  12",  13,  Plate  III)  is  a  view  of  the  Mar- 
morata  and  the  Aventine,  with  the  various  ancient  sub- 
structions on  its  slopes,  of  which  a  good  deal  still  remains. 
The  right  half  is  identical  with  Duperac,  op.  cit.  33,  but 
the  left  half  differs  slightly.  The  column  seen  in  the 
fore2"i"ound  with  the  legend  "  la  colofia  del  Antoniana 
donata  al  gran  duca  "  in  a  ship  was  removed  from  the 
tepidarium  of  the  baths  of  Caracalla  in  1564  to  Florence, 
set  up  in  the  piazza  di  S.  Trinita,  and  crowned  with  a 
bronze  statue  of  Justice  (Lanciani,  Ruins  and  Excava- 
tions, 539,  and  Storia  degli  Scavi,  iii,  114). 

F.  15  gives  a  view  of  the  Capitol,  according  to  the 
plans  of  Michelangelo,  with  the  palaces  on  each  side 
shown  (of  course  fictitiously  as  regards  the  present  Museo 
Capitolino)'  as  complete,  but  the  old  battlemented  tower 
still  crowning  the  Palazzo  del  Senatore.  This  battle- 
mented tower  occurs  in  other  views  also  in  this  work. 
Its  construction  was  begun  in  1578,  and  pursued  until 
1580,  when  money  became  short  (Ilodocanachi,  Le 
CapitoJe  Rornain,  90),  but  it  seems  to  have  been  completed 
soon  after  that  year,  if  not  during  it  :  in  any  case  before 

1  Tliis  is  also  the  case  in  the  views  of       eni;;ravingof  1.508,  almost  exactly  similar 
the    Capitol    in    the    Speculum     Urhlx       to  it,  by  HartoIomi>o  Kaleti. 
Somae  (Qiiavitch,  No.  lo)  and  the  rare 
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the  end  of  the  reign  of  Gregory  XIII. ,  whose  name  is 
inscribed  upon  the  cornice  at  its  summit. 

The  next  view  (ff.  16^-17)  (Plate  IV)  shows  the  Forum 
Komanum  looking  up  towards  the  Capitol,  which,  though 
it  presents  no  features  of  especial  interest,  is  a  good  view 
of  the  period,  and  independent,  as  far  as  I  know,  of  any- 
other  work.  For  the  tower  on  the  arch  of  Septimius 
Severus  cf.  Melanges  de  V^cole  Franqaise,  1906,  185. 
In  the  view  before  us  there  is  no  tower  on  the  gable  of  the 
Curia,  but  the  usual  Campanile  on  the  south-east  side 
{iUd.). 

The  Forum  of  Nerva  (18^,  19)  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  the  same  view  as  that  of  Duperac,  Vestigii,  tav. 
vi.  The  view  shows  the  temple  of  Minerva,  destroyed  in 
1605,  the  Church  of  S.  Quirico,  the  so-called  Arco  di  Noe 
and  the  Colonnacce.  A  still  earlier  view  of  the  same 
ruins  may  be  cited — the  so-called  Asinaria.  A  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  this  rare  print  of  1553  is  preserved  in 
the  Gabinetto  delle  Stampe  of  the  Galleria  Corsini ;  cf. 
Hermanin,  Catalog o  delle  incisio7ii  con  vedute  romane, 
p.  xlvii,  no.  4.  It  bears  the  date  1553,  and  the  legend 
*'  M.L.  cum  priuilegio  "  (no  doubt  Michele  Lucchese),  i.e., 
Michele  Crechi  of  Lucca  :  cf.  Nagler,  Monograinmisten, 
iv,  p.  623. 

There  was  a  re-issue  of  it  in  1564,  a  copy  of  which,  in 
the  British  Museum,  is  described  by  Cumberland,  Critical 
Catalogue  of  Rare  and  Vahicchle  Italian  Prints,  p.  524 
no.  61.  In  this  (I  describe  it  from  a  copy  in  my  o^^i 
collection)  the  legends  have  been  altered.  That  on  the 
right-hand  tablet  has  been  re-engraved,  though  the 
wording  of  the  first  portion  is  identical ;  but  the  couplet, 

"  Chi  predica  al  deserto  perde  la  fatica  el  Sermone, 
Et  chi  laua  el  capo  al  Asino  perde  la  lescia  el  Sapone," 

has  been  added. 

The  tablet  above  in  the  centre,  too,  is  different  m  the 
original  plate,  being  there  smaller,  and  having  only  the 
Latin  legend.  Further,  the  legends  in  the  middle  of  the 
picture  have  been  added.  The  satire  is  conjectured  by 
Hermanin  to  have  some  literary  bearing  :  it  is  indeed 
obviously  directed  against  some  persons  who  objected  to 
scientific  and  literary  pursuits,  though  it  would  seem  that 

s  2 
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ill  the  time  of  Julius  111.  this  would  have  had  far  less 
point  than  in  15G4,  directly  after  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Trent, 

On  f.  20  is  a  view  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  which 
seems  to  be  closely  similar  to  Duperac,  Vestigii,  tav.  5  : 
the  large  heap  of  fallen  fi-agments  of  the  roof  is  notice- 
able, and  (as  in  other  views  of  the  period)  we  may  see  to 
what  height  the  debris  had  accumulated  in  the  interior 
by  remarking  that  no  trace  is  to  be  seen  of  the  pillars 
which  supported  the  south-west  aisle.  The  last  column, 
still  seen  in  this  drawing,  was  removed  by  Paul  V.  in 
1613,  and  set  up  in  front  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 

On  f.  2V,  22  is  a  view  (Plate  V)  of  the  south  side  of 
the  Palatine  and  the  valley  of  the  Circus  Maximus,  again 
closely  similar  to  Duperac,  op.  cit.,  11  :  while  the  views  of 
the  Septizonium  (£  23)  ;  of  the  Colosseum  (f.  24);  of  the 
"trofei  di  Mario"  (f.  25);  of  the  Column  of  M.  Aurelius 
(f.  27)  ;  of  theBathsofCaracalla  (29^  30) ;  of  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian  (f  31^  32) ;  of  the  Pantheon  (f.  33) ;  and  of  the 
Amphitheatrum  Castrense  (f.  34),  are  all  practically 
identical  with  the  plates  in  this  work,  though  the  legends 
at  the  foot  are  slightly  different.  We  get,  however,  the 
same  name,  "  Scuola  di  Virgilio,"  for  the  Septizonium.  The 
view  of  the  Forum  of  Trajan  (f.  26)  (Plate  VI,  fig.  1)  on 
the  other  hand,  though  it  bears  a  very  close  resemblance 
to  Duperac,  oj).  cit,  33,  and  is  probably  taken  from  it, 
shows  a  regular  wall,  with  niches,  surrounding  the  excava- 
tion in  which  the  column  of  Trajan  stands,  whereas  in 
Duperac's  view  it  is  simply  a  cutting  in  the  earth.  The 
date^  is  fixed  as  before  1580,  by  the  fact  that  the  church 
of  S.  Maria  di  Loreto  has  not  as  yet  its  baroque  lantern, 
which  was  added  in  that  year  by  Giacomo  del  Duca. 
Panciroli,  Tesori  N^ascosti  (1625),  295,  tells  us  that  it  was 
completed  in  that  year  by  means  of  a  legacy  of  9,000 
scudi  for  the  purpose.  A  view  of  it  with  the  lantern 
already  upon  it  will  be  found  in  Le  Cose  meravigliose  delV 
cdma  citta  di  Roma  (Francino,  1588),  p.  32\ 

The  view  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  on  the  other 
hand  (f.  28),  is  taken  partly  from  the  view  of  Dosio, 
Urhis   Romae   aedificiorum   illustrium   quae   suj^ersimt 

'  This  is  the  date  of  the  origin  of  the  252  )  that  the  text  can  be  more  exactly 
Tiew  ;  but  we  have  already  seen  (supra,       dated  to  1581. 
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reliquiae,  17,  and  Duperac,  op.  cit.  34  (right  half).  Of 
the  details  which  occur  in  the  former  and  not  in  the 
latter  we  may  notice  the  small  house  in  front  of  tlie 
fourth  and  fifth  columns  (counting  from  the  left  hand)  : 
the  drawing  betrays,  however,  some  independent  obser- 
vation. With  regard  to  the  view  of  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian  (£  31%  32),  we  may  notice  that  the  church  of 
S.  Maria  degli  Angeli  is  spoken  of  as  still  in  course  of  con- 
struction— probably  in  imitation  of  the  legend  of  Duperac, 
"  Hoggidi  ui  si  fabrica  il  monasterio  delli  monaci  della 
certosa."  The  church,  as  a  fact,  was  finished  on  June  5, 
1566  (Lanciani,  Storia  degli  Scavi,  ii,  137). 

An  exception  to  the  general  rule  is  formed  by  the  view 
of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  which  bears  distinct  marks 
of  having  been  taken  from  Dosio,  op.  cit.,  31,  and  not  from 
Duperac  ;  and  by  that  of  the  statues  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  on  the  Quirinal,  which  is  taken  from  a  plate  in  the 
Speculum  Urhis  Romae  of  Lafreri,  published  in  1564  icf. 
Michaelis  in  Romische  Mitteilungen,  1898,  259  sqq.). 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  restored  drawings.  Some  of 
them  are  derived  from  sources  which  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  accurately  to  fix,  notably  the  restoration  (£  15"",  16, 
Plate  VII)  of  the  Forum  looking  towards  the  Capitol  (all 
the  three  important  restored  plans,  or  rather  birdseye 
views,  of  ancient  Rome  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  to  which  I  shall  presently  allude,  take  it  from  a 
different  point  of  view,  inasmuch  as  they  have  the  west  at 
the  bottom,  being  taken  from  the  Janiculum,  the  favourite 
point  for  sixteenth  century  plans  and  views),  of  the 
Forum  Transit orium  (f  17"",  18)  and  the  Basilica  of  Con- 
stantine  (19^)  (Plate  YI,  fig.  2),  which  again  does  not 
agree  with  the  reconstruction  given  in  any  one  of  the 
three  birdseye  views  of  Rome  as  conjecturally  restored 
which  are  mentioned  below. 

Others  of  them,  of  which  I  give  no  illustrations  (£  2^, 
3  ;  7^  20%  21  ;  24^  (these  last  two  indirectly),  25^ ;  26^ ; 
28%  29  ;  33^  ;  35"^),  are  taken  directly  from  the  large 
Urhis  Romae  Sciographict,  a  birdseye  view  of  ancient 
Rome  as  restored  in  eight  sheets  by  Duperac,  published 
in  April,  1574,^  and  dedicated  to  Charles  IX.  of  France. 

1  In  the  previous  year  he  published  a       could  actually  be  seen  in  the  Speculum 
much    smaller   reconstruction,    showing        Urbis  Romae  of  Lafreri  (Quaritch). 
only   tlie    buildings   of    which   remains 
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In  the  dedication  Duperac  expressly  mentions  the  use 
he  had  made  of  the  fragments  of  the  Forma  Urhis, 
which  he  AA'as  permitted  to  copy  by  Card.  Alessandro 
Farnese.  His  drawings,  however,  do  not,  unhickily, 
exist.  The  total  size  is  156  by  104  centimetres.  The 
plates,  engraved  by  Francesco  Villamena,  are  still  pre- 
served at  the  Eegia  Calcografia  at  Eome  (no.  1489). 
This  plan  (1  adopt  "the  name  "plan"  for  brevity's  sake) 
is  much  better  than  the  large  restored  plan  of  Eome  in 
twelve  sheets  by  Pirro  Ligorio,^  which  was  published  in 
15G1,  without  knowledge  of  the  fragments  of  the  Forma 
Urbis  (which  had  not  come  to  light  in  time  for  his  use), 
and  which,  besides,  contains  many  of  the  false  denomina- 
tions for  ancient  sites  which  he  himself  had  invented. 

A  later  plan  still  is  that  of  Mario  Cartaro,  published 
in  1579,  a  unique  copy  of  which  exists  in  the  British 
Museum,  from  which  is  taken  the  reproduction  (on  a 
smaller  scale)  of  Plate  XXIII  in  Eocchi's  Piante  di  Roma 
del  Secolo  XVI.  Of  neither  of  these  last  two  plans 
(though  he  must  have  know^n  them  both)  did  our  author 
avail  himself  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  authors 
of  all  three  plans  produced,  either  as  a  foundation  for,  or 
a  complement  to  their  theoretical  reconstructions,  a  plan 
of  the  city  as  it  was  in  their  own  day. 

Pirro  Ligorio  in  1552  published  his  Urhis  Romae 
situs  cum  Us  quae  adhuc  conspiciuntur  veter.  moyiument. 
reliquiis  Pyrrho  Ligorio  Neap.  Invent.  Romae  MDLII. 
Cum  priuilegio  sumi  Pont,  et  Senat.  Venet.  Michaelis 
Tratnezini  Form^is. 

It  is  a  somewhat  schematic  plan,  the  ancient  buildings 
being  shown  in  many  cases  as  restored,  while  the  build- 
ings of  the  modern  city  are  not  indicated  with  any  great 
care,  and  rather  as  a  setting  for  the  ancient.     Nor  does 


1  Effigies  antiquae  Eomae  ex  vestigiis  The  plates  afterwards  passed  into  the 

nedificiorum   riiinis    testimonio   veterum  hands    of    "   Grio   Batista    de    Eossi    in 

auctorum,fide  numismahnn  monumentis  Piazza    Nauona,"  and  still  later  copies 

aeneis  plumhaeis  saxeis  tiglinisque  [sic]  bear  the  imprint  "  presso  Griovanni  Scu- 

collecta  atqtie  in  hanc  tabellam  redacta  dellari."      The  plates   (even  if  not  still 

atque     descripta     a     Fgrrho     Ligorio  extant)   cannot    long  have  disappeared, 

Eomano  Pioque  III!  Font  Max  dicata  inasmuch    as    the    copies    of    Scudellari 

exctidenint    Romae   Michael   et   Fran-  are  printed  upon  comparatively  modern 

ciscus       Tramezini      MDLXI.       Cum  paper, 
priuilegio  svimi   Pont.    &  Senat.  Venet. 
lacobus  Bossius  Belga.  incidebat. 
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it   seem   to  have   ever   been   published   on  a  large  scale, 
corresponding  with  that  of  his  restored  plan. 

The  plans  of  contemporary  Home  of  the  other  two 
artists  are  works  of  a  higher  calibre,  but  of  surprising 
rarity.  That  of  Duperac,  in  four  sheets,  was  published 
by  Antoine  Lafreri  three  years  after  his  large  Sciographia 
under  the  title  Nova  fJi'his  Romae  Desicriptio  and  dedi- 
cated to  Henry  TIL  of  France  on  December  1,  1577.  I 
shall  only  speak  briefly  of  it,  as  a  copy  of  it  was  dis- 
covered in  the  British  Museum  by  Father  F.  Ehrle  several 
years  ago,  and  will  sliortly  be  published  by  him.  He 
regards  it  as  the  best  plan  of  Rome  of  the  latter  lialf  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  A  year  and  a  half  back  a 
re-edition  of  this  plan,  dated  1G40,  came  into  my 
collection  ;  from  internal  evidence  it  was  obvious  that  it 
belonged  to  the  time  of  Gregory  XUL,  and  Father 
Ehrle,  on  hearing  of  it,  suspected  what  it  must  be.  The 
dedication  has  been  changed  by  Giambattista  de  Rossi, 
into  whose  hands  it  had  fallen,  and  the  plan  brought  up 
to  date  in  the  main,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent. 

Thus  we  find  that  the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi,  built  in 
1603,  has  not  been  inserted,  though  the  Palazzo  Bar- 
berini  has,  and  that  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  in  the 
Forum  of  Nerva,  though  destroyed  in  1 G05,  is  still  shown. 
In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  here  we  have  a 
representation  (the  most  distinct  one  known  to  me)  o± 
the  arch  which  formed  the  south-west  entrance  to  the 
Forum  of  Nerva.  This  is  shown  in  the  plans  by  Antonio 
da  Sangallo  the  younger  [Uffizi,  896)  and  Baldassare 
Peruzzi  [Uffizi,  625)  published  by  Lanciani  in  his  article 
on  LAida  e  gli  Uffici  del  Senato  Rommio  (from  Mem. 
Lincei,  1882,' PI.  I,  II,  cf  p.  22  of  the  text  of  the  reprint), 
and  in  a  drawing  by  an  unknown  artist  from  the  Destail- 
Collection,  now  in  the  Kunstgewerbe-Museum  at  Berlin, 
leuv  which  I  hope  to  publish  shortly. 

I  am  now  inclined  to  suppose  that  it  is  this  arch  that 
is  represented  in  the  panorama  of  Rome  from  S.  Sabina 
of  Anton  van  den  Wyngaerde  {Melange.^  de  r£cole 
Franc^aise,  1906,  PI.  IV-VII),  and  not  as  I  conjectured 
in  the  text  (p.  186)  the  gate  leading  into  the  Campo 
Torrecchiano  shown  by  Heemskerk  in  two  of  his  views, 
his  large   panorama  of  Rome,  and   another  view  of  the 
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Fonim  {r/!  Laiici;iiii  in  Hull  Com.  I 'JO  I,  24;  iuu\  ihid., 
l(SS8,t;iv.  vii).  'I'lic  icprcsciittitioii  oftlic  Jforti  J>oll('iuiii 
IS  also  i('iiiarl<;il>l\'  (inc. 

A  third  ('(lilion  of  oui-  plan,  wiili  fiirtlicr  iiUKlificatioiis 
to  })riiio-  it  up  to  (late,  was  piiMislicd  ni  I  (i4(),  with  a  new 
dedication.  Fathci'  l^in  If  lias  disrovtMed  a  co])y  of  it  in 
th(i  Vatican.  There;  is  thus  only  ono  copy  known  of  each 
edition,  and  Ihcsc^  plans  ari^  practically  orii;'inal  docu- 
ments. The  phiiis  of  con(cinj)(»rary  Home  hy  Mario 
( 'artai'o  are  two  in  lunuhcr — tlu;  small  on(^  of  1575  and 
the  lart;e  one  of  157G  ;  the  latter  beiiig-  that  which  (as  is 
expressly  mentioned  in  the  text  to  the  restored  plan  of 
1570)  he  had  ])rcpared  three  years  before  on  the  same 
scale.  it  is  published  from  a  unique  copy  in  the 
Biblioteca  Angelica  by  liocchi,  Le  Piante  di  Roma  del 
Secolo  XVI,  tav.  xvi,  xvi  bis,  and  pp.  80  .sv/f/,  of  the 
text,  and  it  measures  113  by  01  centimetres,  the  repro- 
duction being  slightly  smaller.  We  mast  now  return  to 
the  text  and  drawings  which  form  the  subject  of  this 
paper. 

The  authorship  of  the  work  is  the  great  (piestion,  to 
which  I  cannot  attempt  to  offer  a  certain  solution  ;  but 
having  regard  to  its  close  relationship  to  (and  yet  slight 
though  important  independence  from,  in  some  points  of 
detail)  the  works  of  Etienne  Duperac  of  Paris,  it  seems 
to  me  not  at  all  impossible  that  it  is  to  be  attributed  to 
Duperac  himself 

As  we  have  seen,  he  was  active  in  Rome  at  the  period 
to  which  the  drawina-s  must  from  internal  evidence  be 
assigned.  The  style  of  the  figures  ni  the  ornamental 
borders,  which  unfortunately  are  not  shown  in  any  of 
the  illustrations  to  this  paper,  ought,  one  would  think, 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  personality  of  the  artist  ;  but 
Dr.  Hermann  Egger,  to  whose  kindness  I  appealed  in 
the  matter,  has  informed  me  that  he  has  searched 
carefully  for  parallels  and  been  unable  to  find  any.  I 
had  the  opportunity,  however,  of  submitting  the  book 
to  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin,  Keeper  of  the  Prints  and  Drawings 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  to  Messrs.  Campbell 
Dodgson  and  Laurence  Binyon  of  the  same  department, 
and  they  w^ere  of  opinion  that  the  style  of  the 
drawings    was    quite     consistent    with    my    hypothesis, 
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to  which   they  saw  no  obstacle.        The   liandwritiug   is 
too  formal  to  give  any  decided  indication. 

I  subjoin  a  short  list  of  the  contents  of  the  MS.  for 
handy  reference.  The  original  page  nmnber  is  added  in 
brackets,  where  legible,  but  it  has  often  been  erased. 
Where  it  is  determinable  from  internal  evidence  it  is 
added  in  square  brackets. 

f.  1.     Title,     f.  1^.     Blank,     f.  2  [34].     Text  (gummed  to  f.  1^). 
f.  2^,  3  (35).     From  Duperac's  Scuxjraplna,   "  Villa  di  L.  Rustio  "  on 

the  left,  Pons  Aelius  on  the  right. 
f.  3^  4  (41).     Text,  supra,  p.  247. 
f.  4"^.    View  of  S.  Peter's. 
f.  5  (43).     Teatro  di  Belvedere. 
f.  b\    Blank. 

f.  6  (46).     Castle  of  S.  Angelo.     [Plate  I,  No.  1.] 
f.  6^  7  (49).     Text,  mpra,  p.  251. 
f.  7^.    The  island  restored,  from  Duperac's  Hcm/raphid. 
f.  8  (50).     View  of  the  island.     [Plate  I,  No.  2.] 
f.  8^  9  (51).     Text,  mpm,  p.  251. 
f.  9"^,  10   [52].     View  of  the  Velaljrurn,  from  Janus  Quadrifrons  to 

S.  Anastasia  (left  half  =  Duperac,  J^csfigii,  12).     [PLite  II.] 
f.  10^  11  (54).     Text,  supra,  p.  253. 
f.  11%   12  [55].       The    Forum    Boarium   restored,   from    Duperac's 

Sciof/raphia. 
f.  12'',  13  [56].     View   of   the    Aventine   and    the  Marmorata  (left 

half  =  Duperac,  Vcstigii,  33).     [Plate  III.] 
f.  13%  14.     Text,  supra,  p.  253. 
f.  14'.     Porta  Maggiore  (restored). 
f.  15  [94].     The  Capitol. 

f.  15%  16  (95).     The  Forum  Romanum  (restored).     [Phite  VII  ] 
f.  16%  17  [96].     View  of  the  Forum.     [I'late  IV.] 
f.  17%  18  [97].     The  Forum  Transitorium  (restored). 
f.  18%   19   [98].     View   of    the    Forum    Transitorium   (=  Duperac, 

Vest  iff  a,  6). 
f.  19^'.     Basilica  of  Constantine  (restored).     [Plate  VI,  No.  2.] 
f.  20    (99).     View    of    the    Basilica    of    Constantine    (=  Duperac, 

J^'siiijii,  5). 
f.  20%  21  [100].     The  Palatine  and  Circus  Maximus  (restored). 
f.  21%   22   [101].     View  of  the  Palatine   and  the  Circus  Maximus 

(=  Duperac,  rcsflfju,  11).     [Plate  V.] 
f.  22^'.     Septizonium  (restored). 

f.  23  [102].    View  of  the  Septizonium  (=  Dujjerac,  Vcsti(jii,  13). 
f.  23\     The  Colosseum  (restored). 

f.  24  [103].     View  of  the  Colosseum  (=  Duperac,  Vestigii,  16). 
f.  24'.      Trofei    di     Mario    (restored),    from    Duperac,    Sriographia 

(indirectly). 
f.  25  (104).     View  of  the  Trofei  di  Mario  (=  Duperac,  Festi</ii,  27). 
f.  25'.     The  Forum  of  Trajan  (restored),  from  Duperac,  Scmjrajjhia. 
f.  26  (105).     View   of    the    Forum    of    Trajan    (closely    resembles 
Duperac,  Vestujii,  33).     [Plate  VI,  No.  1.] 
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f.  26*'.     Tlic    culuniii    (»f    M.    Aiiivliiis    (restored),    frotii    I  )uj)er;ic, 

Sciof/raphia. 
f.  27  (lOG).     View  of  tlie  colninii  of  M.  Aiiieliiis  (  -  I)iii)ei;i(',  I'csliijii, 

34,  left  half). 
f.  27'''.     The  temple  of  Neptune  (so called),  i-estored. 
f.  28  (107).     View  of  the  temple  (»f  Neptune  (sii/im,  p.   2r)8.) 
f.  28*',  29  [108].     The  baths  of  Canicallii  (restored),  from  l)upenic, 

SrioqriijiJiia. 
f.  29^  30   (109).     View    of    the    haths    of    Caratalla    (        Duperac, 

Fe!<fu/ii,  19,  20). 
f.  30^  31  [110].    The  baths  of  Diocletian,  restored  (slightly  altered 

from  Duperac,  Srmjniphia). 
f.  31^  32  [111].     View   of   the   baths   of    Diocletian    (=  Duperac, 

VesHiiii,  28,  29). 
f.  32\     The  Pantheon  (restored). 

f.  33  (112).     View  of  the  Pantheoji  (=  Duperac,  resfif/ii,  35). 
f.  33'.     The   Amphitheatrum  Castrense    (restored),    from    Duperac, 

Scior/mj^hia. 
f.  34  [113].     View  of   the   Amphitheatrum  Castrense  (=  Duperac, 

Festi;/ii,  26). 
f.  34\     Theatre  of  Marcellus  (restored). 
f.  35  (114).    View  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  (  =  Dosio,  Urhis  llomae 

Aedifiriorum  quae  super  sunt  reliquiae,  31). 
f.  35^     The    Mausoleum   of    Augustus    (restored),    from    Duperac, 

Sciographia. 
f.  36  [115].     View    of    the    pyramid   of    Cestius    (resembling   the 

engravings  of  it  in  Lafreri's  Speculum). 
f.  36^'.  The  arch  of  Constantine  (restored). 
f.  37  [116].     The   statues   of   Castor   and   Pollux   on  the   Quirinal 

( =  the    plate    in    the   Speculum    Urhis   Pumme,    reproduced   by 

Lanciani,    lluins   and  Excavations,  p.   433,   fig.   167;    Quaritch, 

No.  199). 
f.  37^   38  [117].     The    Naumachia   of    Domitian   (restored),   from 

Duperac,  Sciographia. 
f.  38\     Blank. 

I  desire  In  conclusion  to  express  my  great  gratitude  to 
Mr.  Perrins  for  having  entrusted  me  with  the  volume 
during  the  winter  of  1906-7,  thus  enabling  me  to  study 
the  drawings  in  Kome  itself,  which  immensely  facilitated 
my  work. 


To  fur,    /iiiii,  265. 
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THE   GUN   CALLED   POLICY. 

By   YISCOUNT   DILLON,   Hon.   M.A.   Oxon.,   V.P.S.A. 

In  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Curiosities  of  London 
and  Westmiustev,  in  three  parts,  written  by  Daniel 
Henry  and  printed  for  J.  Newbury  (by  whose  name  the 
book  is  best  known)  will  be  found  a  full  description  of 
the  Tower  of  London  and  everything  curious,  in  and 
belonging  to  it,  also  the  history  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
St.  Paul's,  the  Monument,  London  Stone,  the  City  Gates 
and  other  antique  remains.  Lowndes  gives  1772  as  the 
date  of  this  work,  and  adds  that  it  was  printed  several 
times.  The  earliest  edition  I  have  met  with  is  dated 
1753,  but  this  probably  is  not  the  earliest  printed.  A 
New  and  Imjnwed  History  of  the  Tower  of  London^ 
printed  in  1821,  by  P.  and  F.  Hack,  has  the  same 
preface  as  Henry's  work  and  is  practically  the  same, 
brought  up-to-date.  The  account  of  the  menagerie 
(remov<pd  in  1834  to  liegent's  Park)  varies  in  the 
different  editions  owing  of  course  to  the  deaths  and  new 
arrivals  in  that  collection. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  the  Tower,  and  grouped  with 
"  The  spoils  of  the  Livincible  Armada,"  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest,  and  which  appears  in  the  guides  as  late  as  1840. 
But  on  October  30th,  1841,  the  Grand  Storehouse,  begun 
by  James  II.  and  finished  by  William  III.,  was  consumed 
by  fire,  and  among  the  objects  on  the  ground  floor,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  "  Train  of  Artillery, '  is  mentioned 

"  One  of  the  wooden  guns  named  Policy,  successfully  employed  at 
the  Siege  of  Boulogne  in  1544:  by  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
who  commanded  for  King  Henry  VIII.,  in  order  to  induce  the 
Governor  to  believe  the  English  were  well  provided  with  Artillery." 

So  says  the  1840  guide.      The  earlier  editions  say  that 

"  when  Henry  VIII.  besieged  Boulogne,  the  roads  being  impassable  for 
heavy  cannon,  he  caused  a  number  of  these  wooden  ones  to  be  made, 
and  mounted  on  proper  batteries  before  the  town,  as  if  real  cannon, 
which  so  terrified  the  French  Commandant,  that  when  he  beheld  such 
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;i  foiiuidalile   train,  as   lie  tliought,  just  ready  lo  play,  lie  gave  up  the 
town  without  firing  a  shot." 

Of  course  tins  is  all  nonsense,  l)ut  it    was  cnrrcnt  us  late 
as  1840. 

Now  these  cannon,  or  at  least  the  last  survivini;'  one, 
nuist  have  heen  very  special  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  endeavour  to  find  out  wliat  they 
were  like. 

We  may  best  examine  the  accounts  <^iven  in  the 
State  Papers  of  the  period  concerning  the  siege,  and  seek 
for  contemporary  notices  of  such  guns.  Unfortunately 
the  State  Papers,  beyond  giving  lists  of  the  artillery  and 
ammunition  employed,^  make  no  mention  at  all  of  such 
wonderful  cannon.  But,  as  will  be  seen,  we  have  a  very 
early  representation  of  these  j^i^ces  and  one  which 
justifies  partly  the  guide  book  tale. 

The  use  of  dummy  guns  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
late  Kusso-Japanese  war,  and  in  the  Civil  War  in 
America  of  186"2-1865  so-called  Quaker  guns  were  used 
at  Centreville  and  other  places. 

Cannon  of  material  other  than  iron  have  also  been 
employed.  In  the  Arsenal  at  Venice  is  one,  formerly  stated 
to  have  been  used  in  the  war  with  Chioggia,  but  Major 
Angelucci  considered  that  it  belonged  to  the  seventeenth 
century,  and,  like  another  in  the  artillery  museum  at  Turin, 
was  the  work  of  an  Italian  or  Fleming.  The  Venetian 
example  is  a  fawcon,  composed  of  a  copper  barrel  bound 
with  cord  and  leather.  It  is  34^  inches  long  with  a  calibre 
of  14  inches,  and  has  a  chamber  11  inches  long  with  a 
bore  of  4^  inches.      It  threw  a  stone  shot  of  117  lbs. 

In  1690  one  Andrew  Hamilton  in  a  True  relation  oj 
the  action  of  the  Ennishillen  men,  says  that  Lord 
Oalmoy  captured  Croom  Castle,  sixteen  miles  from  that 
town,  and  made  two  enormous  mock  weapons  of  tin 
ibound  round  with  cord  and  covered  with  buckram  of 
the  colour  of  a  cannon.  They  were  drawn  by  eight 
horses  with  much  noise.  Some  copper  cannon  also  bound 
round  with  cord  are  mentioned  as  being  used  by  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  They  were  made 
by  a  Scotchman. 

Actual  wooden  cannon  have  also  been  used  in  war  :  in 

I  See  Note,  268. 
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the  Rotunda  at  Woolwich,  as  also  in  the  Royal  United 
Service  Museum  in  London,  are  wooden  cannon  bound 
with  iron  hoops,  which  were  used  in  the  Canadian 
rebellion  in  1837. 

In  the  description  of  the  Cowdray  pictures  of  the 
Siege  of  Boulogne,  the  writer  says,^ 

"  Two  of  the  guns  in  the  Royal  Battery  are  remarkably  large  and 
short,  and  very  much  resemble  those  wooden  pieces  shown  at  the 
Tower  of  London  and  said  to  have  been  devised  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
appear  as  great  ordnance,  and  intimidate  the  besieged." 

Turning  to  contemporary  accounts  of  these  guns  in  a 
letter  which  though  undated  has  been  placed  in  the 
Calendar  of  Foreign  State  Papers  under  date  September 
15th,  1544,  Chapuis,  the  ambassador  of  the  emperor,  says : 

"  The  cause  of  the  surrender  (of  Boulogne)  seems  to  have  been 
inabilit}^  to  endure  longer  the  battery  of  the  artillery,  which  has  fired 
more  than  100,000  shots,  and  moreover  the  English  had  footing  in  the 
wall  in  divers  places.  Besides  they  (the  besieged)  had  not  been 
required  by  the  King  of  France  to  sustain  the  siege  more  than  six 
weeks  and  had  already  endured  it  eight." 

The  chroniclers  are,  however,  silent  on  the  subject  of 
the  guns.  Hall  in  1548,  Grafton  in  1569,  Stow  in  1592, 
Martin  in  1638,  and  Baker  in  1653  never  mention  them 
or  any  story  connected  with  them.  As  to  the  legend, 
Hentzner,  who  in  1598  visited  the  Tower,  was  shown 

"  two  pieces  of  cannon,  the  one  fires  three,  the  other  seven  balls  at  a 
time.  Two  others  made  of  wood,  which  the  English  had  at  the  siege 
of  Boulogne  in  France,  and  by  this  stratagem,  by  which  they  could  not 
have  succeeded,  they  struck  a  terror  into  the  inhabitants  as  at  the 
appearance  of  artillery  ;  and  the  town  was  surrendered  upon  articles." 

This  seems  to  be  the  earliest  mention  of  the  story. 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  in  his  Life  and  Reign  of 
King  Henry  VIII.,  written  about  1640,  and  first 
published  in  1719,  says  : 

"  and  thus  Boulogne  was  taken,  without  any  mention  in  our  diary 
(which  Lord  Herbert  cpiotes  as  '  extant  in  our  records ')  of  cannon  of 
wood  coloured  like  brass  which  should  be  planted  against  the  castle  as 
tradition  hath  it." 

In  1602,  Philip  Julius,  duke  of  Stettin-Pomerania, 
visited  the  Tower,  and  in  his  diary^  says  : 

'  Archaeolofii'i,  iii,  251  et  sqq. 

'  Printed  iii  Trans.  Royal  Hist.  Soc,  1892. 
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"Below  tliis  li.ill  (;i  large  store)  there  stood  eighty  large  pieces, 
many  of  them  having  l)cen  taken  from  the  S])aniar(ls,  also  two  wooden 
ones  by  which  King  Ileniicus  Octavus,  using  a  peculiar  stratagem, 
gained  Boulogne  in  France." 

John  Ernest,  duke  of  Saxe-Weiinar,  wlieii  lie  visited 
Eiioland  in  1G13,  mentions  "  two  cannon  of  innnense  size, 
made  of  wood,  which  Henry  took  with  him  to  strike 
terror  into  the  enemy  before  Boulogne." 

Now,  in  the  engravings,  executed  in  1788  for  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  the  pictures  in  Cowdray 
House,  tmfortunately  burnt  in  1793,  we  notice  in  the 
batteries  before  Boulogne  two  curious  pieces  of  artillery 
apparently  consisting  of  huge  bombards  surmounted  by 
much  smaller  barrels,  much  as  a  telescope  might  be  fixed 
on  a  cannon  or  rifle  barrel.  None  of  the  cannon  in  the 
picture,  except  these  two,  have  this  arrangement,  nor 
are  there  any  other  pieces  of  this  size.  Some  are 
certainly  longer,  some  have  the  breech  in  the  form  of  a 
lion's  head,  some  with  smooth,  others  with  fluted  chases, 
but  these  two  are  quite  different  from  all  the  others. 
The  material  also  appears  to  be  different,  for  it  will  be 
noticed  that  there  are  longitudinal  lines  on  them  just  as 
are  seen  on  the  powder  barrels  from  which  the  gunners 
are  drawing  powder  for  the  service  of  the  guns.  Again 
the  piece  on  the  right  hand  is  being  fired,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  gunner  applies  the  lintstock  to  the 
upper  barrel,  and  no  vent  is  seen  on  the  lower  and  larger 
one.     (Plate.) 

We  may  therefore  take  the  pieces  in  the  picture  to 
refer  to  the  two  guns  mentioned  in  the  legend  and  one  of 
which,  at  least,  was  preserved  up  till  1840.  There  are 
so  many  false  and  absurd  stories  told  about  objects  in 
the  Tower  by  the  warders  of  old  times,  that  but  for  the 
survival  till  1840  of  such  pieces  one  Avould  be  inclined  to 
put  the  legend  of  "  the  gun  called  Policy "  with  the 
other  fanciful  tales,  which,  as  a  rule,  date  back  only  to 
1()60,  when  the  armouries  first  became  a  show  place  for 
others  than  distinguished  foreigners. 

NOTE. 

In  Slate  Papers  Domestic,  Henry  VIII.,  vol.  xix,  part  i,  IS-l-i.  No.  1034  is  a 
list  of  the  distribution  of  the  artillery  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne,  viz.,  total  number- 
of  guns  of  each  kind. 
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My  L.  Lieutenant,  the  first  battery,  cannons  3,  demy  cannons  3,  culveryns  2, 
(.Icniy  culveryns  2,  sakers  3,  pioneers  500. 

The  number  of  the  ordnance,  tlie  second  battery  with  the  same  number  of  guns, 
but  only  400  pioneers. 

Jly  Lord  Admiral,  the  third  battery  -with  the  same  niimbers. 

The  number  of  the  ordnance  to  the  mount  that  is  m  ...  6  sakers. 

For  the  amount  to  the  Watch  Tower  ward  My  Lord  of  Suffolk,  demy  culveryns 
2,  and  sakers  4. 

For  a  third  mount,  My  Lord  Admiral,  demy  culveryns  2,  sakers  4. 

Anotlier  list  gives  cannons  10,  demy  cannons  11,  culverins  21,  demy  culverins  14, 
sakers  20,  faukons  13,  bombardes  5,  cannon  pery  1,  besides  50  mortars,  20  privy 
wagons,  50  shrymps  and  17  small  faukons. 

Tlie  amount' of  ammunition  for  the  battery  is  given  (1034-2)  as  : 

The  King  for  two  days  after  35  shot  a  day,  cannon  140,  demi  cannon  140, 
culveriu  700,  demi  eulverin  210,  powder  9.f  last. 

My  L.  Lieutenant,  cannon  sliot  280,  demi  cannon  280,  eulverin  280,  demi  eulverin 
560,  powder  11 1  last. 

My  L.  Admiral,  cannon  280,  demi  cannon  350,  eulverin  420,  demi  eulverin  280, 
powder  12^  last. 

This  would  make  in  all,  cannon  700,  demi  cannon  770,  eulverin  1,400,  demi 
eulverin  1,050.     In  all  3,920  shot,  33i  last  of  powder. 

The  weights  are  estimated  for  12  days  as: — 

20  shot  of  30  lb.  for  each  of  3  cannon  =  1,800  lbs.  9  last  of  powder. 

20     „     „   20  „    „      ,,      „    3  demi  cannon    =  1,200   „  6    „    „         „ 

20     „     „    10  „    „      „      „    3  culverins  =     960    „  4  last,  4^  barrels,  20  lbs. 

20     „     „      9  „    „       „      „   2  demi  eulverin  =     360   „  1     „    4^        „        20     „ 

80     „  11  pieces        =         4,320   „     20     „    9         ,,        40     „ 

A  last      of  powder  =  2,400  lbs. 
A  barrel  „         ,,       =112      ,, 


ARMOUR  AND  ARMS  IN  SHAKESPEARE. 

By   VISCOUNT  DILLON,  Hon.    M.A.    Oxon.,    V.P.S.A. 

Many  essays  have  been  written  ])y  competent  autlior- 
ities  on  Shakespeare's  acquaintance  with  law,  medicine, 
botany,  natural  history,  and  other  subjects,  but  I  have 
not  as  yet  come  across  any  notes  as  to  his  knowledge  of 
arms  and  armour,  concerning  which  nmnerous  passages 
occur  in  his  dramatic  works.  It  may,  therefore,  be  per- 
mitted to  note  some  of  his  references  to  such  things.  We 
must  first  remember  that  his  personal  history,  unlike  that 
of  Ben  Jonson  and  some  other  writers  of  his  day,  does 
not  include  any  military  service  such  as  would  account 
for  a  professional  knowledge  of  arms  and  armour,  and 
further  that  in  his  day  armour  was  rapidly  passing  out  of 
use.  That  such  was  the  case  we  learn  from  the  lament 
of  some  of  the  older  soldiers,  as  on  the  occasion  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  mortal  wound  received  at  Zutphen  owing 
to  his  having  fought  without  his  cuishes  or  defence  for 
the  thighs,  either  because  he  had  lent  them  to  Sir 
William  Pelham,  or  because,  like  so  many  other  English- 
men, he  considered  the  advantages  of  the  wearing  of 
armour  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  extra  weight,  heat 
and  other  accompaniments  of  the  practice.  In  1593  Sir 
Kichard  Hawkins,  speaking  of  such  matters,  says  of  his 
sailors,  "  Yet  not  a  man  would  use  them  but  esteemed  a 
pott  of  wine  a  better  defence  than  an  armour  of  proofe." 

Then  again,  in  considering  the  notices  of  arms  and 
armour  in  Shakespeare's  works,  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  poetic  licence  :  this  has  caused  numerous  anachron- 
isms, and  also  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  very  often 
the  name  by  which  a  piece  of  armour,  and  even  of  a 
weapon,  was  known  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  applied  to  a  very  different  kind  of  thing  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

Shakespeare  makes  many  references  to  armour  as  a 
whole. 
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In  Measure  for  Measure,  i,  ii,  171,  we  have  unenforced 
penalties  likened  to  "  unscour'd  armour  hung  by  the 
wall,"  and  in  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Benedick  speaks 
of  the  time  when  Claudio 

Would  have  walked  ten  mile  afoot  to  see  a  good  armour. 

The  discomfort  attending  the  wearing  of  armour  is 
referred  to  in  2,  Henry  IV,  iv,  v,  30,  where  Majesty  is 
said  to  be 

Like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day, 

That  scalds  with  safety. 

The  old  word  "  harness "  for  armour  is  not  often  met 
with  in  the  plays,  but 

At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  back, 

in  Macbeth,  is  well  known. 

The  poet,  however,  seldom  speaks  of  the  parts  of  a 
suit  except  when  the  head-piece  is  introduced,  as  in 
2,  Henry  IV,  IV,  i,  104, 

I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  bevor  on, 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs, 

and  in  a  few  cases  gauntlets  are  mentioned. 

Like   Amazons,    come   tripping   after   drums;   Their   thimbles  into 
armed  gauntlets  change. 

King  John,  v,  ii,  155. 

A  scaly  gauntlet  now  with  joints  of  steel 
Must  glove  this  hand. 

2,  Henry  IV,  I,  U5. 

In  Troilus  and  Cressida,  i,  iii.  171,  Ulysses  tells  how 
Patroclus  at  Achilles'  desire  mimics  the  aged  Nestor, 

And  with  a  palsy  fum1)ling  on  his  gorget, 
Shake  in  and  out  the  rivet. 

The  familiar  expression  of  "  the  armourers  accomplishing 
the  knights,  with  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up,"  in  the 
fine  description  of  the  eve  of  Agincourt,  refers  of  course 
to  the  close  adjustment  of  those  pieces  of  the  armour 
which  consisted  of  small  plates  of  metal,  sliding  when 
necessary,  over  other  plates,  the  rivets  working  in  slots. 
Continual  use  would  make  the  pieces  work  loose,  and  in 
the  preparation  for  battle  the  armourer's  work  was  to 
remedy  this,  not  by  driving  the  rivets  home,  as  is  done 
in     modern    constructional    steelwork,    but    merely    by 
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Ui'litoiiini''  Uicin.      In   'J'luilus  and  Cressida  wlicii  Hector 
says  to  ^^  one  m  swmj)tucms  armour,"  v,  vi,  29. 

I  liko  thy  {innour  well ; 
I'll  trash  it,  ;iml  unlock  the  rivets  all, 

ho   means  that  he  will  bruise  and  smash  it  and  loosen  tlie 
rivets. 

We  may  now  turn  to  the  instances  wliere  head-pieces 
and  their  component  parts  are  mentioned. 

The  portion  of  a  liead-jDiece  that  has  given  rise  to 
most  discussion  is  no  doubt  the  bevor  as  Tised  in  Hamlet. 
It  will  be  remembered  tliat  Hamlet  on  learning  that  his 
father's  ghost  had  been  seen  "  armed  from  head  to  foot  " 
says,  "  Then  saw  you  not  his  face."  Now  tliis  may  have 
been  said  as  consequent  on  the  complete  armament  of  the 
ghost,  or  it  may  have  been  said  interrogatively  as  in  the 
Globe  edition.  On  the  former  supposition,  Horatio's 
answer,  "  0  yes,  my  Lord,  he  wore  his  bevor  up,"  is  a  sort 
of  protest  and  explanation.  Jn  the  latter  case  it  is  a 
direct  answer  to  Hamlet. 

Now  the  bevor  of  a  helmet  was  the  term  used  for  the 
chin-piece  of  the  close  helmet,  and  was  only  moved  when 
the  helmet  was  put  on  or  off,  when  it  would  be  pushed 
forward  on  its  pivots  to  allow  of  the  head  being  intro- 
duced into  or  withdrawn  from  the  metal  box.  Evidently 
in  this  quotation  the  bevor  did  not  refer  to  the  chin-piece. 
In  Troilus  and  Cressida,  l,  iii,  288,  Nestor  says, 

I'll  hide  my  silver  beard  in  a  gold  bevor, 
and  here  the  term  is  used  as  we  should  expect  and  refers 
to  the  actual  bevor. 

Now  what  was  meant  by  tlie  term  in  Hamlet  ?  It 
would  seem  that  the  visor  was  understood ;  if  that  were 
raised,  the  face  would  be  visible. 

Again,  in  Henry  V,  iv,  ii,  43,  GrandjDre,  speaking  of 
the  English  horsemen,  says 

Big  Mars  seems  bankrupt  in  their  beggar'd  host, 
And  faintly  through  a  rusty  bevor  peeps. 

In  2,  Henry  lY,  iv,  i,  119,  we  have 

Their  neighing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur. 
Their  armed  staves  in  charge,  their  bevors  down, 
Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  sights  of  steel. 

This  clearly  refers  to  the  visors  lowered  for  the  forward 

rush  in  the  tournament. 
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Turning-    to    contemporary    writers,     Spenser     in    the 

Faerie  Qiieene,  iv,  iii,  11,  says  that  Cambell  in  his  fight 

with  Priamond 

Pierst  through  his  hevor  quite  into  his  brow 

And  again  in  vi,  25,  Scudamor  and  Artegal 

Their  bevors  up  did  reare, 

And  shew'd  themselves  to  her  such  as  indeed  they  were, 

yet  in  the  fight  between  Pyrorcles  and  Guyon,  Spenser 

describes  how  the  latter  received  a  blow  that 

^Nlade  him  reel,  and  to  his  breast  his  bevor  bent. 

Here  the  chin-piece  is  clearly  indicated. 

The  foregoing  instances  would  seem  to  show  that 
Shakespeare,  like  other  poets  of  his  day,  often  used  the 
term  bevor  for  what  we  call  the  visor,  but  he  also  used 
it  in  some  pieces  for  the  whole  liead-piece,  as  in  the 
following. 

Vernon  recounts  tliat  : 

1  saw  young  Harry  with  his  bevor  on. 

1,  Henry  IV,  IV,  i,  104. 

The  duke  of  York  says  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 

I  cleft  his  bevor  with  a  downright  blow  ; 

3,  Henry  VI,  i,  i,  12. 

and  Hichard  asks, 

What,  is  my  Itevor  easier  than  it  was  1 

Richard  III,  v,  iii,  50. 

Again  turning  to  a  contemporary  writer  in  E, 
Fairfaxe's  2\i,HS0,  printed  in  IGOO,  occurs  "  With  trem- 
bling hand  her  bevor  he  untyed."  The  last  Shakespearian 
quotation,  taken  with  Fairfaxe,  shows  how  loosely  the 
term  was  applied  in  the  poet's  day. 

Another  instance  of  the  careless  use  of  terms  is  shown 
in  the  poem  styled  ^luiopotmos,  or  tJie  Fate  of  the 
Butterfiy,  also  by  Spenser.  Clarion  places  on  his  head 
his  glistering  burganet, 

On  which  two  deadly  weapons  first  he  bore, 
Strongly  outlaunced  towards  either  side. 
Like  two  sharp  speares  his  enemies  to  gore 
Like  as  a  warlike  Brigandine  applyde  to  fight 
Layes  forth  her  dreadful  pikes  afore  the  engines  which  in 
them  sad  death  doo  hyde. 
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Now  a  l)i'iiiaii(lliie  was  a  coat  (Munposed  of  small  plates  of 
metal  placed  hctwecn  two  tliickiicsscs  of  velvet  silk  or 
canvas,  and  was  a  flexible  and  j^ood  defensive  garment. 
Spenser's  description,  however,  ap])li('s  exactly  to  the 
Black  Carts  in  which,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  drawings 
of  the  Cowdray  pictures,  two  light  camion  were  placed 
with  sharp  spears  projecting  beyond  tlie  shield  covering 
the  guns. 

Helm  and  helmet  are  found  in  Shakespeare,  but  with- 
out any  distinction  as  we  now  use  the  terms  :  so  also 
casque  is  found  ;  but  the  morion  and  tbe  cabasset,  both 
common  to  the  period,  and  the  bascinet  of  earlier  days 
still,  are  never  mentioned. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  swords  spoken  of  by  Shake- 
speare there  is  only  one  mention  of  the  two-hander,^ 
though  in  the  chorus  of  Henry  V,  v,  the  "  whiffler  fore  the 
king,"  refers  to  a  man  with  such  a  weapon  to  clear  the 
way.  In  2,  Henry  IV,  ii,  iv,  Doll  Tearsheet  calls  Pistol  a 
"  basket-hilt  stale  juggler  "  ;  this  is  perhaps  an  anachro- 
nism, as  the  Schiavona  hilt,  the  forerunner  of  the  basket- 
hilt,  does  not  appear  till  much  after  the  date  of  the  play. 
The  back  sword,  or  single-edged  sword,  was  from  early 
days  the  w^eapon  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  and 
generally  used  in  conjunction  with  the  buckler  or  small 
target.     Hotspur  speaks  of  Prince  Henry  as 

That  same  sword-and-buckler  Prince  of  Wales. 

Ifeniy  IV,  I,  iii,  230. 

The  falchion  and  ranger  are  not  mentioned.  The  scimitar 
is  spoken  of  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  ii,  i,  24,  where  it 
is  in  the  hand  of  the  prince  of  Morocco,  in  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  and  also  in  Titus  Andronicus.  It  never  was  an 
English  weapon,  and  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  "  hoked 
baslarde  "  which  we  are  told  in  Horman's  Vidgaria,  1519, 
"  is  a  perelse  (perilous)  weapon  with  the  Turks." 

The  curtle-axe  which  liosalind  was  going  to  wear  was 
of  course  the  cutlass  [coutel  hache)  as  in  Henry  V,  IV,  2. 
In  Spenser's  i^aer/e  Queene,  iv,  ii,  1141,  the  weapon  is 
called  a  curt-axe. 

The  rapier,  which  was  introduced  from  abroad  in 
Elizabeth's  day,  is  referred  to  in  very  many  places  and 

1  2,  Henrj  VI,  ii,  i,  46. 
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sometimes  by  itself!,  sometimes  with  the  dagger  or  main 
gauche,  used  for  parrying,  as  the  buckler  had  been,  but 
with  the  point  upw^ard,  not  downwards  as  is  often  seen  in. 
modern  drawings.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  the 
two  parts  of  Henry  IV,  Komeo  and  Juliet,  and  lastly 
Hamlet,  abound  in  notices  of  this  weapon.  That  it  was 
not  solely  a  sticking  weapon  has  been  shown  by  writers, 
such  as  Hutton,  Castle,  and  others,  while  the  expression 
"  dubbed  with  unbacked  rapier,"  which  occurs  in  Twelfth 
Night,  shows  there  was  an  edge  to  it.  It  has  been  said 
above  that  the  rapier  was  introduced  into  England  in 
Elizabeth's  day,  but  the  word  occurs  in  1547  in  the 
Inventory  of  Arms,  etc.,  of  Henry  VIII.  The  new 
weapon  was  not  liked  in  England  except  by  those  who' 
used  it,  and  a  certain  amount  of  ridicule  is  thrown  on 
the  new  vocabulary  connected  with  it,  both  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet  and  in  Hamlet.  Falstaif,  in  the  description  of 
his  imaginary  fight  with  the  men  in  buckram,  used  an 
expressive  though  uncommon  phrase,  "  I  am  a  rogue  if  I 
were  not  at  liaJf  sword  with  a  dozen  of  them  two  hours 
together." 

An  interesting  passage  connected  with  the  sword 
occurs  in  Othello,  V,  ii,  253,  where  he  says. 

It  is  a  sword  of  Spain,  the  ice-l)rook's  temper. 

Now  swords  are  not  tempered  in  cold  but  rather  warm 
water  of  varying  heat,  according  to  the  idea  of  the  sword- 
smith,  and  though  some  writers  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
identify  the  river  Xalon  w  ith  this  operation,  yet  if  we  refer 
to  the  earliest  edition  of  the  J)lay  we  find  it  is  "  Isebrook's. 
temper."  Now  in  the  sixteenth  century  Innsbruck, 
whence  the  best  steel  was  imported  into  England  for 
armour,  etc.,  up  till  about  1G40,  was  known  to  English- 
men as  Isebrook.  This  explains  the  mixture  of  Spain 
and  Germany  in  Othello's  remark.  The  sword  was. 
Spanish  by  origin  but  with  the  excellent  temper 
associated  with  Innsbruck  metal. 

The  swordsmith  stamp  known  in  England  as  the  Fox, 
in  Spain  as  the  Perillo  or  dog,  both  varieties  of  the  old 
Passau  wolf  mark,  gives  occasion  for  many  yew./-  demots  in 
plays  by  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries.  We  may 
note  Pistol's  "Thou  diest  on  point  of  Fox,"  and  Hamlet's 
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'' Hide  Fox    and  after   all"    wlicii    lie  slicatlis  liis   sword 
after  killini''  Poloiiius. 

The  sword  in  Shakespeare  is  in  niaiiy  instances  referred 
to  m  connection  with  an  oath,  or  as  enipliasis.  Thus  In 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  IV,  i,  Benedick  says  "  By  my 
sword,  Beatrice,  thou  lovest  me."  In  Winter's  Tale,  ii,  iii, 
Leontes  makes  Antiujonus  "  swear  l)y  this  sword  thou 
wilt  perform  my  bidding,"  and  in  the  next  act  of  the 
play  Cleomenes  and  Dion  are  sworn  upon  "  this  sword  of 
justice  "  that  they  have  not  broken  the  seal  nor  read  the 
secrets  of  the  message  from  the  Delpliic  oracle.  In 
Richard  II,  I,  i,  Mowbray  swears  "  by  that  sword  which 
gently  laid  my  knighthood  on  my  shoulder,"  that  he  will 
answer  Bolingbroke  in  any  trial  as  to  his  innocence  in  the 
matter  of  the  treason  alleged  against  him.  In  1,  Henry 
lY,  V,  i,  Douglas  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  swears  by 
his  sword  to  kill  all  the  wearers  of  the  king's  coats.  In 
Henry  Y,  il,  i,  when  Bardolph  swears  he  will  kill  the 
first  who  makes  a  thrust,  i.e.  either  Nym  or  Pistol, 
the  latter  says,  "  Sword  is  an  oath  and  oaths  must  have 
their  course."  In  2,  Henry  lY,  V,  iii,  Salisbury,  address- 
ing Bichard  duke  of  York,  after  the  battle  of  St.  Albans, 
says,  "  Now  by  my  sword  well  hast  thou  fought  to-day." 
In  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  i,  iii,  Antony  swears  "  now  by 
my  sword."  Shakespeare  taking  the  two  arms  of  the 
Englishman  of  his  day  into  classic  times  makes  Cleopatra 
add  "  and  target."  In  Hamlet,  i,  v,  Marcellus  and  Horatio 
are  sworn  by  Hamlet  "  upon  my  sword"  never  to  reveal 
what  they  have  seen  of  the  ghost.  Falstaflf  also  swears 
*'  by  those  hilts  or  I  am  a  villain  else." 

Of  the  dagger  and  the  poniard  we  have  plenty  oi 
notices,  thouo-h  the  skene  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  are 
not  mentioned.  In  Macbeth  of  course  there  are  the  real 
daggers  that  Lady  Macbeth  demands,  and  the  "  dagger 
of  the  mind  "  that  her  husband  sees,  which  later  on  his 
wife  refers  to  as  "  the  air  drawn  dagger  which  you  said 
led  you  to  Duncan."  In  this  play  we  have  reference  to 
the  dudgeon  or  boxwood  of  which  the  dagger  handles 
or  hilts  were  so  often  made.  In  Twelfth  Night,  TV,  ii, 
and  1,  Henry  lY,  n,  iv,  the  theatrical  "  dagger  of  lath  " 
is  spoken  of,  and  in  the  latter  play  "  a  dagger  of  lead  " 
also  occurs. 
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To  the  dagger,  used  in  conjunction  witli  the  sword  in 
duels,  there  are  numerous  references  in  Romeo  and  Juliet 
and  in  Hamlet.  Of  course,  the  "  six  French  rapiers  and 
poniards  "  in  Hamlet  refer  to  the  mcdn  gauche  held  point 
upward  for  parrying. 

In  Much  Ado  Ahout  Nothing,  v,  i,  we  have  another 
reference  to  the  position  of  the  dagger.  When  Don 
Pedro  says,  "  I  think  he  be  angry  indeed,"  Claudio  replies 
speaking  of  Benedick,  "  If  he  be,  he  knows  how  to  turn 
his  girdle,"  implying  that  he  can  bring  his  dagger  round 
to  his  hand. 

It  is  difHcnlt  to  say  in  what  respect  the  dagger  and  the 
poniard  differed,  and  in  Hamlet  in  the  scene  of  the  pro- 
posed fencing  match  between  the  prince  and  Laertes, 
both  words  are  used  with  reference  to  the  sword  and 
dagger  fight.  In  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Beatrice 
"  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs,"  and  Hamlet, 
III,  ii,  says,  "  I  W\\\  speak  daggers  to  her  but  use  none."^ 
Fighting  with  sword  and  dagger  is  referred  to  in  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  in  Hamlet,  and  in  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  also  in  Measure  for  Measure.  As  to  its  place  in 
dress,  there  is  a  variety  of  notices.  Jn  Henry  V,  iv,  i, 
Pistol  is  warned  not  to  wear  his  dagger  in  his  cap.  In 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  v,  iii,  the  custom  of  wearing  the 
dagger  behind  and  not  in  front  as  in  earlier  times,  is 
illustrated  by  Capulet's  reference  to  Romeo's  dagger  with 
which  Juliet  has  slain  herself. 


This  dagger  hath  mista'en — for,  lo, 

His  house  is  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague. 


Macbetl 


1  8 


A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation. 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain, 

is,  of  course,  familiar  to  all. 

As  to  wearing  the  dagger  behind  the  back  this  may 
have  been  the  custom  in  civil  life,  and  certainly  in 
Derricke's  Image  of  Ireland  (1586)  the  soldiers  also  are 
so  shown,  but  in  1591  Sir  John  Smith  says,  "  they  should 
wear  their  daggers,  not  upon  their  girdles  at  their  backs, 
but  hanging  down  upon  their  right  thighs  before  them 
after  the  old  English  fashion."     Certainly  Henry  VIII 

'  In    a    similar   sense      Guideriiis   in       words,  I  grant,  are  bij/gei:  for  I  wear  rot 
C^nibeline  iv,  ii,  says  to  Cloten  :  "Ihy       a  dagger   in  my  mouth." 
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^111(1  oil  UTS  ail'  sliowii  ill  jiictuics  as  weuriiii;' tlie  da^'gcT  in 
IVoiit,  so  the  otlicr  jjosilioii  may  liave  Ijecii  tlic  foreli;'n 
-custom,  l)ut  that  tliey  were  worn  on  the  slant  issliownby 
the  expression  in  lite  Coriij>/((i/iif  of  ScotJtuid  (1548)  of 
tlie  ship's  yards  beini;'  "  daij;i;(MAvise,"  that  is,  as  sailors 
■call  it,  cock  l)ille(l.  'J'his  method  of  setting  the  yards 
used  to  be  mineral  as  a  siirn  of  mouiiiini:-. 

t>  ~  r^ 

Harrison,  in  his  description  of  England,  says,  "Seldom 
shall  you  see  any  of  my  countrymen  above  eighteen  or 
t\venty  years  old  to  go  without  a  dagger  at  the  least,  at 
his  back  or  by  his  side.''^ 

Thos.  Becon,  in  The  Jewel  of  Joy,  says  of  the  English- 
man, "  Their  dagger  must  be  Scottish  "with  a  Venetian 
tassel  of  silk." 

Of  fire-arms,  only  the  musket,  the  caliver  and  the  pistol, 
so  far  as  weapons  are  concerned,  are  mentioned  in  Shake- 
speare, and  the  birding-piece  only  occurs  in  the  Merry 
Wives  of  Windsor,  where  the  curious  habit  of  discharging 
them  up  the  chimneys  reminds  one  that  the  unloading  of 
a  charsfed  ffun  was  a  troublesome  affair. 

"  The  smoky  muskets,"  we  find  in  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,  III,  ii,  while  in  "  How  now,  my  eyas-musket  ?  "  in 
the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  we  see  the  origin  of  the 
name,  the  endearing  term  "  eyas-musket  "  referring  to 
the  young  of  a  species  of  sparrow-hawk  from  which  the 
musket  took  its  name. 

Of  the  caliver  we  have  a  distinct  appreciation  as  a 
lighter  gun  than  the  musket,  in  the  fact  of  its  being  put 
into  the  hand  of  Wart,  one  of  Sir  John  Falstaff's  very 
ragged  and  feeble  recruits.  In  1,  Henry  IV,  iv,  ii, 
Falstaff's  remark  that  some  of  his  men  "  fear  the  report 
of  a  caliver  worse  than  a  struck  fowl  or  a  hurt  wild 
duck,"  suggests  the  idea  that  the  caliver  was  used  for  sport 
as  well  as  for  military  purposes.  Neither  match  nor  flint 
as  used  in  connection  with  fire-arms  is  met  with  in  any 
of  the  plays.  As  to  Pistol,  there  are  many  jokes  on  the 
name  of  the  impudent  bully  in  the   plays  in   which   he 


'  In  Cotton's  (Sca^vojiiffes,  1664,  occur  1559,  "one  northern  dagger  with  two 

the  words  "  with  dudgeon  dagger  at  liis  knives   and  a    bodkyn  ;"     Sir  William 

back."     The   will  of     Ralpli    Camjiton  Booth's  will,  1579,  "  my  dropper  or  han- 

(Durham),   159-4,    mentions  a  pnnadoe  ger  ;"  finally  in  the  will  of  Kiihard  Eaw- 

dagger,  Vld. ;  the  will  of  John  Holcroft,  stone,  1593,  we  find, "  my  pocked  dagger." 
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appears,  and  in  Peiicles,  l,  i,  we  have  an  anachronistic 
mention  of  the  word. 

The  dag,  tack,  and  petronel,^  though  all  in  use  in  tlie 
poet's  day,  are  never  referred  to. 

Of  staff  weapons  Shakespeare  alludes  to  several.  In 
the  Comedy  of  Errors,  v,  i,  the  Duke  calls  out  "  Guard 
with  halberds."  In  3,  Henry  VI,  iv,  iii,  the  watchmen  of 
the  royal  tent  say,  "  Unless  our  halberds  did  shut  up  his 
passage,"  and  in  Richard  III,  i,  ii,  Gloucester  threatens 
the  gentlemen  attending  the  funeral  of  Henry  VI, 

Advance  thy  halljercl  higher  than  my  breast, 
Or  l»y  St.  Paul  I'll  strike  thee  to  my  foot. 

The  partisan  is  anachronistically  mentioned  in 
Cymbeline,  and  twice  it  occurs  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  with 
other  weapons,  while  in  Hamlet,  i,  i,  the  officer  Marcellus 
offers  to  strike  the  ghost  with  this  weapon. 

The  bill,  sometimes  described  as  rusty  and  sometimes 
as  brown,  is  mentioned  in  several  plays.  This  weapon — 
which  in  peaceable  times  with  its  shaft  shortened,  and  so 
used  as  a  hedge  bill — was  one  of  the  rallying  cries  of  the 
Eno;lish  soldiers  when  "  Bows  and  Bills "  alarmed  the 
camp. 

The  spear  and  the  boar-sj^ear  are  frequently  mentioned, 
and  the  only  difference  between  them  appears  to  have 
been  that  the  boar-spear  for  the  chase  had  a  crossbar 
just  below  the  head  to  prevent  it  entering  too  far.  In 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII  there  were  military  spears  called 
boar-spears  with  broad  heads  and  without  the  crossbar. 
Many  of  these  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Tower. 

Of  the  pike  we  have  many  notices,  but  the  most  inter- 
esting is  that  in  Henry  V,  when  Pistol  asks  the  king  the 
night  before  the  battle  "  Art  thou  officer  ?  or  art  thou 
base  common  and  popular  ?  "  When  Henry  replies,  "  lam 
a  gentleman  of  a  company,"  Pistol  asks,  "  trail'st  thou 
the  puissant  pike  ?  "  We  must  remember  that  in  Shake- 
speare's day  the  pike  was  an  honourable  weapon,  and  in 
1596  Sir  William  Ward  wrote  in  praise  of  the  j^ike,  and 
speaks  of  this  M^eapon  as  being  "  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  skilful  and  experienced  soldier."     He  also  notes  that 

^  Tlie  petronel  was  a  weapon  in  wliicli       lock,  iron  pyrites,  was  used  for  discliarg- 
a  stone,  either  flint  or,  as  in  the  wheel       ing  the  gua  instead  of  a  match. 
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the  Frencli  did  not  b;ive  any  i^reat  nnmlMT  of  ])ikenien 
"not  liavini;'  siicli  pcrsonaMe  bodies"  as  tlie  Kng'lisli. 
Brantome  also  s})eaks  of  llie  excellence  of  the  Spanish 
pikenien,  and  mentions  one  Avho  tliono-h  of  c;reat  afj;e 
wonld  never  accept  a  })lace  of  command  bnt  was  never- 
theless often  consulted  on  military  matters  l)y  tlie  Prince 
of  Parma.  The  ]iike  of  Elizabethan  days  A\as  a  weapon 
some  ei^L;"ht  to  nine  feet  long  M'ith  a  small  head  whose 
length  was  about  five  or  six  inches  onl\'.  In  Lant's 
drawing  of  the  funeral  of  Sir  Phili})  Sidney  in  158G  we 
see  a  pikeman  trailing  his  pike  downward  in  token  of 
mourning.  In  Derricke's  Image  of  Irelcmd,  1581,  the 
pikes  are  some  twelve  feet  in  length  and  we  know  that 
later  on  they  reached  a  length  of  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet. 

The  lance  of  course  occurs  often,  and  in  King  Lear,  iv, 
vi,  the  "strong  lance  of  justice "  is  mentioned.  Only 
in  Winter's  Tale  and  in  Othello  does  the  poet  speak  of 
the  sword  of  justice. 

Artillery  is  introduced  largely,  and  regardless  of  date, 
into  the  plays,  as  in  Winter's  Tale,  King  John,  Hamlet, 
etc.     The  basilisk,  a  gun  throwing  a  shot  of  about  48  lbs.,, 
is  often  referred  to  metaphorically,  but  only  in  1,  Henry 
IV,  Ti,  iii,  and  Henry  V,  v,  ii,  as  a  real  piece  of  ordnance. 

The  cannon  with  a  bore  of  eight  inches  and  throwing 
G3  lbs.  of  iron  is  generally  mentioned  as  a  generic  term, 
but  in  1,  Henry  IV,  IT,  iii,  though  anachronistically 
introduced,  it  may  by  its  association  with  basilics  and 
culverins  refer  to  the  large  piece  of  Shakespeare's  day. 
The  culverin  only  occurs  in  that  passage,  and  is,  of  course, 
one  of  those  names  derived  from  coulenvre,  a  snake  or 
adder. 

Another  such  word  is  the  sling.  In  Henry  V, 
IV,  vii,  Shakespeare  refers  to  the  Assyrian  sling,  but  in 
Hamlet  it  may  be  that  "  The  slings  and  arrows  of  out- 
rasfeous  fortune  "  refer  to  cannon  rather  than  to  the  slino- 
as  WQ  know  the  word  now.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
in  the  sixteenth  century  amongst  the  many  kinds  of 
cannon  were  slings,  three-quarter  slings,  half-slings,  and 
quarter-slings  ;  the  first  throwing  balls  of  two-and-a-lialf 
lbs.  These  cannon  took  their  names  from  their  German 
prototypes  the  Schlcmge,  a  word  meaning  snake  or  ser- 
pent.    The  sling  as  a  weapon,  of  course,  became  popular 


To  face  fWK  280. 
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in  the  wars  of  the  Fronde  in  France,  but  that  struggle 
did  not  begin  until  some  thirty  years  after  Shakespeare's 
day. 

The  mace  in  Henry  V,  IV,  i,  is  associated  with  the 
sword  and  crown,  imperial  and  other  external  signs  of 
majesty,  and  is  of  course  not  the  weapon  as  mentioned  in 
the  Comedy  of  Errors,  iv,  iii.  The  battle-axe  is  only 
mentioned  in  Titus  Andronicus,  lir,  i,  and  the  poll-axe  in 
Love's  Labour  Lost,  v,  ii. 

In  Henry  IV,  li,  iv,  a  weapon  is  mentioned  of  which  it 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  nature.  Falstaff  speaking 
of  Glendower  says  that  he  "  swore  the  devil  his  true 
liegeman  upon  the  cross  of  a  Welsh  Jwok."  This  sounds 
like  a  Jedburgh  or  Lochaber  axe,  a  weapon  having  at  the 
back  of  the  axe  hand  a  hook,  variously  supposed  to  be  for 
pulling  a  horseman  off  his  horse  or  for  cutting  the  reins, 
when  the  inside  of  the  hook  is  sharp  like  a  knife.  There 
was  a  great  variety  of  weapons  of  this  nature,  and  wild 
people  like  the  Scotch  and  the  Welsh  no  doubt  had  many 
peculiar  weapons. 


IT 
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The  "  Staiulards  and  Colours  of*  tlie  Army"  is  a 
subject  Avhicli  has  received  attention  from  various 
writers,  but  as  is  natural,  those  who  have  written  about 
this  interesting  part  of  military  equipment  have  limited 
their  notices  to  the  period  which  witnessed  the  rise  and 
development  of  the  standing  army  as  an  institution.  Mr. 
Samuel  M.  Milne  in  his  handsome  volume  published  in 
1893,  of  which,  unfortunately  for  the  general  reader, 
only  200  copies  were  printed,  has  dealt  most  fully  with 
the  subject  between  the  years  16G1  and  1881,  devoting 
also  one  short  chapter  to  the  "  ordering  and  arrangement 
of  regimental  flags  during  the  Civil  War."  It  may 
therefore  be  of  interest  to  some  to  consider  the  battle 
flags  carried  by  English  armies  before  1642. 

Sir  Harris  Nicolas  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  battle 
of  Agincourt,  published  in  1827,  j^resents  as  a  frontispiece 
the  banners  borne  at  that  battle.  Of  these  the  English 
carried  those  of  St.  George,  St.  Edward,  St.  Edmund  and 
the  Trinity,  and  the  royal  standard  of  Henry  V.  Some 
of  these  banners  were  probably  seen  in  France  in  the 
wars  of  Edward  III.  As  to  the  flags  carried  in  Tudor 
times  we  must  refer  to  the  engravings  of  the  pictures 
unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  at  Cowdray  House  in 
1793.  Luckily  we  have  in  these  engravings^  plenty  of 
authorities  for  the  subject.  Most  of  the  pictures  were 
engraved  in  outline  only,  and  we  there  get  only  the 
designs  of  the  flags,  but  in  one  picture  representing  the 
encampment  of  the  English  forces  near  Portsmouth, 
July  19th,  1545,  the  engraver  has,  by  the  system  of 
heraldic  drawing  adopted  by  Peter  Sancta,  preserved  for 
us  the  colours  of  some  of  the  flags.  Allowance  must  be 
made  in  this,  as  in  the  engraving  of  the  Hampton  Court 
picture  of  the  embarkation  of  Henry  YIII.  at  Dover,  for 

'  Publislied  iu  1V88  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
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the  change  which  time  and  varnish  have  effected  in  some 
of  the  flags  shown.  Whites  have  turned  to  yellows  and 
have  been  rendered  as  such  by  the  engraver,  who 
evidently  did  not  regard  the  subjects  he  was  dealing 
with  very  intelligently. 

In  the  picture  of  the  siege  of  Boulogne  are  many 
representations  of  battle  flags.  Reading  these  from  left 
to  right  we  have  tlie  following  :  In  the  upper  part  are 
cavalry  issuing  from  "  S"".  Anthony  Browne's  camp  "  :  a 
horseman  carries  a  two-tailed  flag  apparently  barre  of 
red  and  white,  and  on  the  part  next  to  the  staff  is  a 
stag  trippant  within  the  garter.^  The  infantry  carry  a 
flag  with  a  St.  George's  cross.  Another  small  body  of 
infantry  also  have  the  St.  George's  flag.  Below  these  a 
man  waves  a  flag  having  St.  George's  cross  next  the  staff* 
and  the  rest  barre  of  white  and  green,  three  of  eacli. 
Below  these  are  the  Irish  troops  with  "  a  prey  of 
cattle,"  preceded  by  a  bagpiper,  but  without  a  flag. 
Further  to  the  right,  and  just  outside  the  "  monte,"  the 
latter  flag  is  again  seen.  Near  the  gallows,  a  clump  of 
men  bear  a  flag  barre  of  green  and.  white  but  without  St. 
George's  cross  in  the  chief  Below  this  again  is  a  body 
of  cavalry  Avith  three  flags,  the  first  a  square  one  with 
St.  George's  cross  and  a  timbriation,  the  second  a  square 
flag  with  a  figure  of  St.  George  riding  over  the  dragon, 
and  the  third  a  standard  fringed  and  slit,  on  which  is  a 
lion  passant  and  crowned,  with  fleurs-de-lis  on  the  field. 
The  St.  George  banner  has  a  sort  of  bordure  or  fringe. 
Next,  in  the  trench  is  displayed  a  plain  cross  of  St. 
George,  and  this  is  repeated  further  on.  Below  and  in 
front  of  the  artillery  is  o.  flag  with  St.  George's  cross 
with  double  fimbriation. 

In  the  picture  of  the  embarkation  of  Henry  VIII.  at 
Dover,  we  have  in  the  foreground  the  two  forts,  Archcliff 
to  the  west  and  the  Black  Bulwark  to  the  east.  From 
each  of  these  forts  are  displayed  flags.  For  our  present 
purpose  we  may  omit  the  flags  borne  by  the  ships  and, 
with  one  exception,  by  the  boats.  The  flag  on  the  Arch- 
cliff  fort  is  shown  as  composed  of  barre,  white,  green,  red, 
white,  green.     It  is  probable  that  the  red  represents  the 


^  A  stag  ti-ipp mt  ducally  gorged  and  chained  or,  a  Montagu  crest. 
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two  lioilzoiital  arms  of  a  St,  Geori^e's  cross,  tlie  vertical 
arms  being  hidden  by  tlie  folds  of  tlie  flag.  The  boat 
close  to  this  fort  has  in  it  ])esides  four  men,  a  fifth  bear- 
ing a  flag  simihir  to  tliat  on  the  fort,  and,  as  in  that  one, 
the  vertical  Umbs  of  St,  George's  cross  are  hidden.  Tlie 
flag  displayed  on  the  Black  Bulwark  is  a  plain  St,  George's 
cross. 

In  the  Cottonian  manuscript,  Aug,  iii,,  f.  4,  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  army  of  Henry  VIII,  in  conflict  with 
another.  The  latter  bears  flags  having  a  white  cross  on 
a  coloured  ground,  while  Henry's  army  displays  five  flags, 
each  with  a  St,  George's  cross. 

The  picture.  No,  331  at  Hampton  Court,  of  the  meet- 
ing of  Henry  VIII.  and  the  emperor  Maximilian  at  the 
siege  of  Terrouenne,  or  Tervane  as  it  is  called  in  the 
picture,  shows  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  not  as  described  in 
the  guide  to  Hampton  Court,  "  the  grand  tournament," 
but  the  battle  of  Guinegate,  known  to  us  as  the  battle  of 
the  spurs,  from  the  use  made  of  them  by  the  French  in 
their  overthrow.  The  flags  shown  are  triangular  banners, 
the  English  bearing  St.  George's  cross,  the  French  a 
white  cross  on  a  blue  field.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
picture  the  English  standard-bearer  displays  St.  George's 
cross,  while  the  emperor's  holds  the  Burgundian  cross 
ragule  !  This  meeting  took  place  on  August  9th,  1513. 
In  the  large  picture  of  the  Field  of  Cloth  of  Gold,  also  at 
Hampton  Court,  no  banners  nor  standards  are  shown. 

The  best  documentary  evidence  that  we  have  with 
regard  to  the  Tudor  flag  is  in  connection  with  Calais. 
We  know  that  the  town  was  taken  on  January  7th,  1558, 
and  the  whole  Pale  was  for  ever  lost  to  the  English  crown 
by  January  22nd  when  Guines  had  been  captured  and 
Hammes  abandoned.  Too  late,  Mary  set  about  repairing 
this  loss,  and  her  chief  idea  seems  to  have  been  to 
attempt  the  recapture  of  this  lost  possession  by  the  aid 
of  foreign  mercenaries.  For  this  purpose  negotiations 
were  commenced  through  the  famous  Sir  Thomas  Gresham, 
and  in  May  the  queen  MT^ites  to  him  that,  understanding 
from  Sir  William  Pickering  that  the  colonel  of  the 
Germans,  to  be  provided  for  her  service,  requires  to  have 
ten  ensigns  or  banners  provided  against  the  musters, 
Gresham  is  to  confer  with  Sir  William  Pickering  therein 
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whether  these  ensigns  have  been  accustomed  to  be 
allowed  by  other  princes  in  like  cases.  If  so,  Gresham  is 
to  cause  them  to  be  provided  after  such  sort  as  is 
customary  in  the  country,  saving  tliat  she  wishes  them 
to  have  thereon  her  colour,  namely,  white  and  green  with 
red  crosses. 

In  explanation  of  the  foregoing,  it  must  be  noted  that 
Philip  and  Mary  mutually  appointed  one  Sir  William 
Wallerthum  to  be  colonel  of  ten  ensigns  of  German 
infantry  consisting  of  3,000  men  brought  from  Saxony 
and  Eastland  for  the  defence  of  England  during  the 
next  six  months,  in  consequence  of  the  war  with  France. 

The  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  to  be  four  Rhenish  guilders 
per  month,  the  chirurgeon  to  have  thirty-two  and  the 
hangman  sixteen  florins  per  month,  ^ 

Each  ensign  or  company  was  to  consist  of  400  foot,  of 
which  150  were  to  be  armed  pikes,  150  pikes  and 
100  gunners.  The  cost  of  entertainment  of  3,200  men 
with  their  officers  and  colours  amounted  in  all  to 
£4,680  16s.  S(l  A  little  later  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
informs  the  queen  that  the  colours  will  cost  one  with 
another  seven  pounds  each. 

Henry  VIII.  had  at  times  in  his  employ  several  Spanish 
captains  and  Edward  VI.  had  in  the  Scottish  campaign 
some  Italian  troops,  but  we  can  find  no  mention  of  any 
of  these  having  colours.  As  the  negotiations  with 
Colonel  Wallerthum  came  to  nothing,  it  is  probable  that 
these  colours  were  never  made,  and  Mary's  death  on 
November  17th  closes  the  incident. 

However,  this  Calais  affair  shows  that  the  Tudor  white 
and  green  of  Henry  VIII. 's  time  continued  at  least  to 
the  date  of  Elizabeth's  succession  to  the  throne. 

In  Derricke's  Image  of  Ireland,  wi^tten  in  1578,  but 
published  in  1581,  we  have  a  valuable  set  of  drawings 
whicli  vary  in  merit  from  rude  representations  of  the  Irish, 
amounting  almost  to  caricatures,  up  to  a  very  well-drawn 
plate  showing  an  English  army  on  the  march  (see  plate 
facing  page  280).  Yet  these  drawings  still  afford  some 
information  concerning  the  military  flags  of  the  period. 
These  plates,  twelve  in  number,  were  reproduced  in  fac- 

^  The  florin  of  the  Rhine  was  worth  4s.  2d. 
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simile  lii  1883  from  a  copy  of  the  work  in  tlie  Dnimmond 
Collection  in  tlie  library  of  Edinburt^li  University.  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  in  editing-  the  hook  in  vol.  i  of  Lord  Somers' 
Tracts  in  1809,  reproduced  eight  of  these  plates,  but  among 
those  omitted  was  the  eighth,  on  which  a  few  notes  may 
be  of  interest.  Here  we  see  the  main  body  of  cavalry 
preceded  by  three  pennons,  each  bearing  a  cross  of  St. 
George,  with  the  fly  split  into  two  parts  for  about  half  its 
length.  The  infantry  flags  are  quite  plain,  but  the  omission 
of  St.  Geors^e's  cross  from  them  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
engraver.  In  the  ninth  plate  the  one  cavalry  pennon  is 
shown  as  in  the  preceding  dra^^dng,  but  the  infantry  flag 
with  its  short  stafl",  as  usual  in  those  days,  bears 
St.  George's  cross.  The  seventh  plate  shows  the  cavalry 
pennons  and  the  infantry  flags,  in  this  case  with  long 
staves,  all  with  the  cross.  There  is  no  indication  in  this 
work  of  the  colours,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Tudor 
green  was  absent  from  them. 


•/.j^ 
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ADDITIONAL    NOTES     ON    LEADEN    FONTS. 
THE    HARESFIELD    BOWL.^ 

By    ALFEED    C.    FRYER,    Ph.D.,    M.A.,    F.S.A. 

In  a  paper  on  "  Leaden  Fonts,"  printed  in  the  Archaeo- 
logical Journal  for  1900,^  I  stated  that  the  number  of 
leaden  bowls  was  twenty-seven.  A  little  later  two  more 
were  discovered ;  one  was  the  circular  bowl  in  Holy 
Trinity  church,  Penn,  Buckinghamshire.  This  bowl  was 
coated  over  with  colour,  and  it  was  believed  to  be  con- 
structed of  stone  until,  by  an  accident,  it  was  found  to 
be  made  of  lead.  The  other  was  a  rectangular  vessel 
standing  on  the  lawn  of  Greatham  House,  Pulborough, 
Sussex,  and  was  doubtless  discarded  at  the  restoration  of 
the  adjacent  church  some  forty  years  ago,  when  a  new 
font  was  placed  in  the  sacred  edifice.  The  two  fonts  were 
duly  recorded  in  the  Archaeological  Journal.^  So,  with 
the  Haresfield  bowl,  we  appear  to  possess  as  many  as 
thirty  leaden  fonts  in  England. 

The  font  at  Haresfield,  Gloucestershire,  has  been  an 
unsolved  puzzle  for  many  years  (Fig.  1).  This  font  has  a 
diameter  of  1  foot  10|-  inches,  and  the  external  depth  of 
the  bowl  is  1  foot  1|-  inch.  It  is  painted  a  dark  green 
colour,  and  this  appears  to  have  deceived  some  authorities, 
who  have  placed  it  down  as  an  example  of  a  bell-metal 
font.  I  was  permitted  by  the  churchwarden  to  remove 
a  small  fraction  of  the  material,  and  on  submitting  it  to 
chemical  analysis  the  fact  is  now  established  that  the 
bowl  is  made  of  lead.  The  ornamentation  has  given  rise  to 
various  conjectural  dates  being  assigned  to  its  construc- 
tion. The  bowl  is  adorned  with  twenty-two  pointed 
arches  having  cuspings.  These  arches  rest  on  shafts 
formed  of  some  twenty-six  beads.     Round  the  centre  and 
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at  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  are  bands  of  ornament  com- 
posed of  qiiatrefoils  and  trian<^les  placed  in  stpiares. 
Mr.  W.  St.  John  Hojje,  M.A.,  Mr.  Laurence  Weaver, 
F.S.A.,  Mr.  Blio-h  Bond  and  Dr.  Alfred  Harvey  have 
come  to  tlie  conclusion  that  this  font  is  well  in  the 
Gothic  period,  and  its  construction  may  be  assigned  to 
the  early  years  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Tlie  arches, 
the  tracery  and  the  cuspings  are  most  unlikely  to  be 
post-Gothic,  while  the  bands  of  ornamentation  round  the 
base  and  centre  are  similar  to  many  j^arapets  of  fourteenth 
century  work.^  The  buttoned  shafts  present  the  chief 
difficulty.  Mr.  Hope  considers  the  beading  to  be  a 
plumber's  trick,  and  Mr.  Bligh  Bond  remarks  :  "As  for 
the  buttoned  shafts,  these  also  appear  to  me  quite  as 
likely  to  be  characteristic  of  the  earlier  date,  since  we 
know  that  there  are  a  good  many  instances  of  early 
woodwork  (thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century)  which 
exhibit  small  shafts  wdth  turned  caps  and  bands  used  as 
mullions ;  also  the  type  of  buttoned  work  on  the  Hares- 
field  font  seems  much  more  like  that  seen  on  early 
furniture  than  that  one  observes  as  a  seventeenth  century 
ornament." 

1  St.  Mary  Eedcliffe,  Wells,  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Taunton,  etc. 


SOUTH    WALES     AND    THE    RELIGIOUS    ORDEES. 

By    J.    W.    WILLIS-BUND,    M.A.,    LL.B.,    F.S.A.i 

Much  has  recently  been  said  and  written  about  the 
rehgious  life  of  Wales,  especially  of  South  Wales,  and 
it  seems  hardly  possible  to  say  anything  on  the  subject 
that  is  not  a  twice-told  tale.  Yet  there  are  some  things 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  dealings  between 
England  and  Wales  in  ecclesiastical  matters  deserving 
notice,  which  are  usually  either  designedly  or  through 
ignorance  wholly  ignored.  These  matters  are  far  removed 
from  all  present  questions  and  disputes,  and,  none  the 
less,  for  this  reason  possibly  all  the  more,  deserve  the 
attention  of  students  of  history.  Not  the  least  inter- 
esting of  these  is  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  religious 
orders  in  South  Wales. 

The  monastic  orders  were  introduced  into  that  country, 
almost  if  not  exclusively,  by  the  Anglo-Norman  con- 
querors. In  all  other  parts  of  Europe  such  orders,  on 
their  first  introduction  into  a  locality,  were  a  great 
success.  In  Wales  for  some  years  following  their  estab- 
lishment they  were  a  complete  failure.  Why  was  Wales 
an  exception  to  the  rest  of  Europe  ?  In  other  places  after 
a  time  the  influence  of  the  monastic  orders  declined. 
In  Wales  after  a  time  some  of  the  orders  achieved 
success.  What  were  the  reasons  for  this  failure,  and 
for  this  success  ?  They  form  a  very  interesting  and 
instructive  chapter  in  the  history  of  Wales,  not  the  least 
interesting  being  the  probable  reasons  for  success. 

First  as  to  the  failure  of  the  Latin  religious  orders  in 
Wales  on  their  introduction  into  the  country.  The  chief 
cause  was  that  while  in  other  countries  when  the 
religious  orders  were  introduced,  they  were  a  novelty, 
nothing  like  them  having  previously  existed.  Wales  had 
possessed  for  some  centuries  her  own  monastic  system, 
which  the  Anglo-Normans  sought  to  supplant,  or  rather 

1  Eead  before  the  Institute  on  May  6tli,  1908. 
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to  root  out  as  an  uuck'an  tiling.  Hence  tlie  introduction 
of  tlie  Latin  relijiious  orders  was  not  here  as  elsewliere 
tlie  introduction  of*  a  new  system,  but  the  supplanting 
an  existing  system  whicli,  witli  all  its  faults,  was  suited 
to  the  ideas,  the  manners,  and  the  habits  of  the  Welsh. 

That  the  Norman  Church  should  try  to  suppress  the 
Welsh  system  was  only  to  be  expected.  It  rested  on 
ideas  quite  irreconcilable  with  those  of  any  religious 
order  known  to  the  Latin  Church.  The  basis  of  the 
Welsh  monastic  system  was  the  tribe.  From  very  early 
times  not  merely  the  Welsh  but  all  Celtic  tribes  consisted 
of  two  branches,  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical,  or,  as 
they  were  called,  "the  tribe  of  the  land"  and  the  "tribe 
of  the  saint."  Both  were  descended  from  a  legendary 
ancestor,  the  original  founder  certainly  of  the  lay  and 
presumably  of  the  saint's  tribe.  The  great  chief  of  his 
time,  even  if  he  had  shown  no  signs  of  saintliness,  be- 
came a  saint  in  the  Welsh  sense  of  the  word,  that  is,  the 
most  powerful  magician  connected  with  the  tribe.  For 
his  alleged  magical  or  miraculous  powers  he  became 
venerated,  and  to  win  his  favour  and  support,  gifts  both 
of  lands  and  goods  were  made  to  him.  If  the  expression 
may  be  used,  the  saint  associated  other  persons  with  him 
in  the  gifts,  they  became  joint  grantees,  and  the  gifts 
thus  belonged  not  to  any  one  person,  but  were  the  joint 
property  of  the  druids  or  priests ;  these  were  regarded 
as  having  the  sole  charge  and  custody  of  the  religious  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  the  tribe,  the  guardians  of  its  sacrifices, 
the  custodians  of  its  traditions.  They  dwelt  apart, 
forming  a  separate  community  with  their  own  property 
and  possessions.  If  it  is  not  an  abuse  of  terms  to  say 
so,  their  village  was  their  monastery,  in  which  dwelt  all 
those  who  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  saint — men,  women 
and  children.  The  tie,  the  only  tie,  that  bound  them 
to2:ether  was  descent  real  or  artificial  from  the  common 
ancestor,  the  mythical  saint.  Among  the  Latin 
religious  orders  such  a  state  of  things  was  unheard  of, 
and  unholy.  They  utterly  ignored  the  tie  of  relationship, 
their  communities  were  united  by  voluntary  adhesion 
to  certain  definite  rules  framed  for  accomplishing  a 
definite  object.  The  tie  in  the  Latin  brotherhood  was 
the  common  object  to  be  achieved  in  the  future,  the  tie 
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in  the  Welsh  the  common  descent  which  sprang  from  the 
past. 

One  great  point  of  interest  as  to  the  Welsh  communi- 
ties is  the  amount  of  paganism  they  retained,  the  little 
Christianity  they  absorbed  into  their  heathendom  on 
their  conversion,  while  as  to  the  Latin  orders  the 
interest  is  to  see  how  much  heathendom  the  Latin 
monks  were  willing;  to  recoofnise  anion o-  the  Welsh  who 
called  themselves  Christian. 

The  history  of  the  religious  orders  in  South  Wales 
is,  therefore,  the  account  of  how  far  the  members  of 
those  orders  were  willino^  to  2:0  in  the  direction  of 
compromise  in  a  very  distant  part  of  the  world  to  secure 
the  triumph  of  Latin  Christianity.  To  the  credit  of  the 
first  comers,  the  Benedictines,  they  were  not  disposed  to 
make  any  departure  from  their  rule.  This  was  the  great 
cause  of  their  failure. 

The  eleventh  century  is  the  starting  point.  Before 
the  Norman  conquest  of  England  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  attempt  had  been  made  to  break  up  the  Welsh 
monastic  system,  or  if  any  had  been  made  its  effects 
had  been  very  slight.  No  outside  religious  orders  had 
been  introduced  or  attempted  to  be  introduced.  This 
work  was  left  for  the  conqueror  and  his  followers.  The 
fact  that  the  Normans  came  as  conquerors,  both  of  the 
national  and  of  the  relio;ious  life  of  Wales,  was  another 
cause  of  the  failure  of  the  monastic  orders.  The  hatred 
with  which  the  Welsh  regarded  any  change  the 
Normans  introduced  was  not  so  much  hatred  of  the 
change  itself,  but  of  the  Norman  who  proposed  it. 
Not  the  least  unpopular  of  these  was  the  change  from  the 
Welsh  ideal  of  a  monastery  to  monasteries  of  the  order 
of  St.  Benedict,  which  the  Normans  were  desirous  of 
establishino;  as  the  religious  order  in  Wales.  The 
establishment  of  the  Benedictine  monks  in  England  had 
been  no  easy  task  :  the  old  Saxon  system  had  died  hard, 
witness  Oswald's  work  at  Worcester.  The  opposition  there 
was  as  nothing  to  the  resistance  the  Benedictines  met 
with  in  setting  up  their  order  in  South  Wales. 

Nor  was  this  to  be  wondered  at.  Under  whatever  form 
or  in  whatever  circumstances  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict 
had    been    presented    to    the    Welsh,  its    establishment 
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would  have  been  bitterly  o})[)o,se(l.  Tlie  special  way  in 
which  it  was  presented,  a  badg'e  of*  the  Norman  conquest, 
made  it  doubly  objectionable.  The  Welsh  did  not  love 
the  English,  but  they  liated  the  Normans ;  the  intro- 
duction of  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  into  South  Wales 
by  the  Normans  seemed  to  the  Welsh  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  they  and  their  country  were  now 
conquered. 

There  was  another  reason  in  which   piety,  pride,  and 
possibly    prudence    had    place.     In    the    first    half    of 
the    eleventh    century    the    Norman    barons    became    in 
Normandy  lavish  founders  of  monasteries,  and  continued 
this  practice  when   they   came  over  here.      In  Normandy 
most  of  the  Conqueror's  barons  had  a    religious    house 
either    on    their    own    land    or    on    land    under    their 
protection.     To  such   houses  they  gave  lands  and  goods 
with  no  niggard  hand.     When  they  had  obtained  lands 
in  England  by  the   power  of  their  swords,  they  either 
established   cells   to  their  own  Norman  monasteries  on 
their  English  lands  or  else  granted  some  of  the  lands  as 
endowments  to  the  Norman  house,  thus  establishino;  in 
Eno'land  settlements  or  cells  of  Norman  relioious  houses. 
When  the   Normans  obtained  grants  of  land  in  Wales, 
they    continued    this    practice    to    such  an    extent    that 
by    the    end   of  the    eleventh  century   all  the   regular 
monasteries  that  had   been  formed  in  Wales  were  cells  of 
Norman   houses  either  on  the  continent   or  in  Eno-Iand. 
Six  cells  were  founded  in  South  Wales,  all  were  Bene- 
dictine, no  less  than  four  were  cells   to  monasteries   on 
the  continent.     To  such  of  us    as  are   interested  in  the 
history  of  Wales  this  system  had  its  advantages,  for  by 
it  we  are  able  to  trace  the  situation  and  extent  of  the 
possessions  of  the  different  Norman  conquerors  of  Wales. 
Each  had  his  own  special  religious  house  which  he  or 
his  family  had  founded,  so  the  existence  of  a  cell  to  that 
house  in   Wales  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  land  on  which  it  stood  was  the  property  of 
the    patron    of    the   Norman    house.       Thus    a    cell    to 
Cormeilles  marks  the  property  of  William  Fitz- Osborne. 
Cells  of  the  abbey  of  Lyra  show  the  lands  of  the  Lacys  : 
cells  of  the  abbey  of  Bee  those  of  the  family  of  Chandos, 
while    cells    to    the    English    abbeys   of    Gloucester   or 
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Tewkesbury  point  to  the  presence  of  the  Clares.  Thus 
the  fact  of  a  rehgioiis  house  being  a  cell  to  a  Norman  or 
English  abbey  marks  the  locality  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Norman  who  was  the  patron  of  that  abbey. 

The  three  important  points  for  the  invasion  of  South 
and  Mid  Wales  were  Hereford,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Worcester.  Hereford  commanded  the  valley  of  the 
Wye  ;  Worcester  the  middle,  and  Shrewsbury  the  upper 
Severn.  Worcester  also  formed  the  base  for  any  attack 
on  South  or  Mid  Wales.  These  points  the  Conqueror 
desired  to  place  in  safe  hands.  To  an  ecclesiastic,  the 
bishop  of  Worcester,  he  gave  that  city  ;  to  the  joint 
marshals  of  England  he  gave  the  two  striking  points  ;  to 
Koger  of  Montgomery,  Shrewsbury  ;  to  William  Fitz- 
Osborne,  Hereford.  Earl  William  tried  to  secure  his 
position  by  lavish  gifts  of  lands  to  Cormeilles,  the 
Norman  house  he  had  founded.  To  it  he  gave  lands 
in  Worcestershire,  Herefordshire,  and  Gloucestershire, 
the  boundaries  of  his  gifts  being  marked  by  Tenbury  on 
the  east  and  Chepstow  on  the  west.  Earl  William  died 
in  1071.  His  son  Kog-er  who  succeeded  him  was  also  a 
benefactor  to  Cormeilles,  but  as  he  took  part  in  the 
rising  of  1074  his  estates  were  forfeited.  This  made 
Montgomery  sole  marshal  of  England,  so  it  became  his 
duty  to  follow  the  king  on  any  expedition  to  Wales. 
In  1093  he  marched  with  Kufus  across  South  Wales 
from  Brecon  to  Cardigan,  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
services  by  a  grant  of  lands  at  Pembroke.  On  his  lands 
at  Seez^_  in  Noraiaiidy  he  had  founded  a  Benedictine 
house.  He  now  gave  to  that  abbey  part  of  the  lands  he 
had  obtained,  founded  a  religious  house  upon  them,  a  cell 
to  Seez,  a  house  which  developed  into  the  priory  of 
Monkton  or  Pembroke.  The  Clares  became  possessed 
of  Glamorganshire,  so  at  Cardiff  there  sprang  up  a  cell 
to  Tewkesbury. 

Other  instances  might  be  given  such  as  the  conquest 
of  Cardiganshire,  the  building  of  the  castle  of  Cilgerran 
as  the  civil  fort  to  garrison  that  district,  the  building  of 
the  priory  of  Cardigan,  a  cell  to  the  abbey  of  Chertsey 
as  the  ecclesiastical  fort.  It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue 
the  subject,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  in  the  six  modern 
counties  that  make  up   South  Wales  one  result  of  the 
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Norman  conquest,  its  outward  :iiul  visil)]e  sig'ii,  was  the 
establishment  of  fifteen  Benedictine  liouses,  all  cells  to 
abbeys  either  in  P^ngland  or  on  the  continent,  all  founded 
as  part  of  the  system  of  setting  up  garrisons,  all  hated, 
if  it  were  possible,  more  than  even  the  castles  and  their 
garrisons.  It  is  obvious  that  even  if  the  Benedictines 
had  been  angels,  the  circumstances  connected  with  their 
foundations  had  rendered  them  so  distasteful  to  the 
Welsh  that  they  never  could  have  become  popular  or 
national.  The  very  reasons  for  their  existence  prevented 
them  making  any  concession  to  the  conquered,  and  led 
to  their  remaining  separate  and  apart. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  virtues  of  the  Benedic- 
tines in  Wales,  a  belief  sprung  up  on  the  continent 
that  if  the  order  was  to  maintain  its  standard  of  holiness 
some  reforms  in  it  were  required.  In  their  services,  their 
devotions,  their  ritual,  they  still  maintained  the  rule 
that  had  originally  been  laid  down  by  their  founder. 
A  proposal  that  they  should  incorporate  in  their 
practice  any  of  the  ideas  or  ritual  of  the  Welsh  would 
have  been  indignantly  rejected.  They  would  rather 
have  renounced  the  Welsh  and  all  their  works.  To  the 
idea  of  meeting  them  in  religious  matters  they  Avould 
have  returned  a  rigid  nou  posswnus.  The  result  was  that 
they  made  no  progress  in  Wales  ;  they  began  as  strangers, 
they  remained  strangers  "in  race,  in  language,  and  in 
religion."  In  consequence  of  this  attitude  the  numerous 
attempts  to  reform  the  Benedictine  order,  to  bring  it  up 
to  a  higher  level  of  holiness,  had  no  effect  in  Wales. 
Considerable  success  attended  those  reforms  both  on  the 
continent  and  in  England,  but  not  in  Wales  :  there  the 
reformed  or  unreformed  Benedictines  were  treated  alike 
as  aliens  and  enemies. 

The  first  reformed  order  of  Benedictine,  that  of  Odo 
of  Cluny,  the  Cluniacs,  met  with  no  success.  Three 
houses  of  the  order  were  founded  in  South  Wales,  none 
of  them  prospered  ;  as  to  one  of  the  three,  St.  Clears  in 
Carmarthenshire,  a  cell  to  the  great  house  of  St.  Martin 
des  Champs  in  Paris,  the  visitors  report  that  the  result  of 
their  visitation  was  to  find  "  that  divine  service  had 
utterly  ceased  and  the  greater  part  of  the  property  of 
the  house  alienated." 
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The  reforms  Stephen  d'Auvergne  introduced  into  the 
Benedictines  and  his  order  who  adopted  them,  the  Grand- 
montines,  only  reached  the  Welsh  border  and  never 
actually  entered  Wales.  Another  reformed  order  of 
Benedictines  called,  from  Tiron  in  the  diocese  of  Chartres, 
Tironian  Benedictines,  who  carried  out  the  reforms  of 
Bernard  d' Abbeville,  had  a  cell  at  St.  Dogmaels  near 
Cardigan,  founded  by  a  Norman,  Robert  FitzMartin. 
For  some  reason  they  appear  to  have  been  for  a  time  the 
most  prosperous  of  the  Benedictine  houses  in  Wales,  for 
they  founded  two  cells,  one  on  Caldey  Island  and  one  at  - 
Pill.  This  last  however  soon  found  the  reforms  too  much 
for  them,  and  relapsed  into  the  unreformed  rule  of  St. 
Benedict. 

Three-quarters  of  a  century  had  now  elapsed  since 
the  Normans  had  begun  setting  up  Benedictine  houses 
in  South  Wales,  and  the  result  had  been  a  failure. 
The  strict  orthodoxy  of  the  Benedictines  had  not 
assimilated  Welsh  ideas.  No  real  progress  had  been 
made.  The  religious  house  might  flourish  on  the  territory 
of  its  founder,  but  once  outside  that  territory,  among  the 
people  of  the  district  it  counted  as  nothing.  If  the 
"  Monks  of  the  West  "  were  to  make  any  real  progress  in 
Wales  a  system  with  a  lower  standard  of  orthodoxy,  a 
greater  power  of  assimilating  native  and  local  ideas  was 
required.  Another  religious  order  learnt  this  lesson 
and  practised  it. 

In  1061  pope  Alexander  II.  constituted  an  order  of 
regular  canons  under  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.  They 
came  to  England  about  1075  and  settled  at  Canterbury. 
Hugh  de  Lacey,  who  had  found  that  the  Benedictine 
houses  in  Wales  were  not  as  successful  as  he  had  hoped, 
determined  to  try  if  this  order  would  do  better,  and  so 
founded  in  1108  a  house  at  Llanthony  close  to  the  Brecon- 
shire  border.  It  failed  more  utterly  than  the  Bene- 
dictine :  they  at  least  had  among  their  virtues,  courage, 
and,  when  once  established,  "  held  the  fort  "  ;  the  canons 
did  not  possess  even  this  virtue,  but  abandoned  Llanthony 
and  retired  first  to  Hereford,  then  to  Gloucester. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  canons  learnt  wisdom  by  experi- 
ence, or  what  was  the  reason  for  their  action,  is  not 
clear,  but  on  their  reintroduction  into  Wales  they  acted 
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ditrcrt'iitly.  A  new  lionse  of  tliis  order  was  founded  at 
Caniiartlieii  about  1 1  40,  and  tlu^y  at  once  relaxed  tlie  rule 
of  no  intercourse  witli  the  Welsh.  In  some  way  either 
by  missionary  work  round  Carmarthen,  oi-  by  receiving 
Welshmen  into  their  house,  tliey  so  far  gained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Welsh  that  they  were  able  to  collect  and 
\vrite  down  the  legends  and  folk  lore  then  current  in  the 
district.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  this  house  of 
the  Black  Canons  of  Carmarthen  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  a  manuscript  was  compiled,  fragments  of 
which  have  come  down  to  us  and  are  known  by  the 
name  of  the  "  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen."^ 

This  most  important  manuscript  marks  the  new 
departure  in  the  relation  between  the  Latin  monks 
and  the  Welsh.  It  shows  that  the  Canons  were  willing 
to  regard  the  local  legends  and  beliefs  as  worthy  of 
consideration,  to  treat  the  Welsh  theology  as  something 
not  wholly  heretical,  to  consider  Welsh  history  as  matter 
at  least  worth  recording.  This  manuscript  is  the  earliest 
coming  from  a  Latin  house  which  records  Welsh  ideas. 
It  is  therefore  deserving  of  most  careful  study,  and  not 
the  least  interesting  point  in  connection  with  it  is  that  it 
was  written  by  monks  who,  on  their  first  introduction 
into  Wales,  had  tried  the  old  rule  of  isolation  and 
failed  miserably,  but  who  on  their  second  introduction 
tried  the  policy  of  assimilation  with  success.  This  gives  the 
key  to  the  method  that  was  afterwai'ds  followed  with  such 
perseverance  as  practically  to  transform  a  Latin  monastic 
order  into  what  became  in  efiect  the  national  order  of 
Wales.  The  manuscript  proves  that  there  must  have  been 
considerable  intercourse  between  the  religious  house  and 
the  people  of  the  district,  that  in  all  probability  it  was 
written  if  not  composed  by  a  Welsh  monk  who  was  a 
Carmarthenshire  man.  This  Dr.  Gwenogvryn  Evans,  in 
his  edition  of  this  book,  shows  from  internal  evidence  to 
be  the  case.  The  monkish  wTiter  was  not  acquainted 
with  Welsh  places  outside  the  district  round  Carmarthen. 
He  was  quite  ignorant  of  North  Wales.  There  is  a 
place  there  called,  Caer  Seon  :  the  writer,  never  having 

^  For  text,  see  Skene's  Four  Ancient       and  edited  by  Dr.  Gwenogyrjn  Evans, 
Books  of  Wales  for  a  translation  of  the       190(5. 
Black  Book  of  Carmarthen  reproduced 
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heard  of  it  but  being  well  up  in  bis  scripture,  wrote  it 
"  Caer  Zion,"  The  name  occurs  in  a  passage  in  which  a 
horseman  is  recounting  who  he  was,  and  where  he  was 
coming  from,  he  says  that  he  is  returning  from  a  bardic 
contest  at  Caer  Seon'  ;  by  misreading  the  word  "  Seon  "  he 
wrote  "  Zion,"  the  scribe's  idea  being  centred  on 
Palestine,  a  modern  commentator  makes  out  from  this 
slip  that  the  horseman  was  returning  from  Zion  from 
fio-htino;  the  Jews  ! 

The  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Wales,  it  shows  when  the  wall  of  partition 
bet\A-een  the  monk  and  the  Welsh  was  broken  down, 
that  it  took  about  a  century  for  the  Norman  monks  to 
become  really  acclimatized  in  Wales.  Important  as  this 
fact  is,  another  fact  is  still  more  so,  the  nature  of  the 
contents  of  the  Black  Book.  So  far  as  Wales  is  concerned 
it  is  the  first  example  of  any  Welsh  theology  emerging 
from  a  Latin  monastery.  From  any  orthodox  point  of 
view  much  of  this  theology  is  heresy,  to  use  Dr.  Evans 
words, ~  "  the  theology  is  not  infrequently  merged  in 
the  older  mythology."  The  important  j)oint  is  therefore 
to  see  what  parts  of  the  old  local  mythology  the  Black 
Canons  of  the  twelfth  century  were  willino;  to  admit 
into  a  theological  treatise  composed  in  their  house.  Time 
had  brought  about  the  exact  converse  of  the  old  state  of 
things  in  Wales.  In  the  early  Celtic  Church  the  point 
was  how  little  Christianity  was  necessary  for  the  converts 
to  add  to  their  pagan  beliefs  to  become  Christian.  Now  it 
was,  how  much  paganism  could  the  canons  admit  into 
their  book  and  yet  still  call  it  Christian.  The  com- 
promise between  the  Celtic  and  the  Latin  churclies  which 
the  Black  Book  proves  to  have  been  arrived  at  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  is  of  considerable 
importance.  It  shows  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
means,  by  which  all  early  Welsh  history  has  been 
preserved,  and  which  but  for  some  such  compromise 
would  have  been  lost.  The  strict  orthodoxy  of  the  Bene- 
dictines had  failed  to  secure  the  sympathy  of  the  people, 
with  the  necessary  consequence  that  the  Benedictines 
could  never  learn  their  les^ends  and  beliefs.      If  Wales  had 
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been  left  to  tlie  BeiKMUctiiics  much  It*  not  all  of  the  old 
legends  and  niytholoj^y  would  have  perished.  Possibly 
by  accident  the  .^jjiitiu  Canons  foiuid  a  way  to  win  the 
national  sympathy,  with  the  result  that  they  were  told 
the  national  legends  which  they  fortunately  had  the  good 
sense  to  commit  to  writing.  Tlie  Austin  Canons  there- 
fore furnish  the  link  between  the  Benedictines  and  the 
next  order  of  monks. 

A  few  years  before  the  foundation  of  the  Carmarthen 
house  of  Black  Canons  a  new  reformed  order  of  Bene- 
dictines made  their  appearance  in  Wales,  whatever  else 
may  "be  said  of  them,  their  reforms  were  thorough  and 
radical  to  the  extent  that,  practically,  they  were  a  new 
monastic  order,  the  Cistercians.  They  came  to  Wales  in 
1130,  and  settled  at  Neath.  In  most  cases  their  founders 
.  -6***  w^ere  Anglo-Norman,  but  in  two  cases,  Strata-Florida  and 

'^  Abbey  Cwmhir,  the  founders  w^ere  probably  Welsh.     The 

question  wdio  had  founded  their  houses  was  not  one  that 
greatly  affected  the  Cistercians.  Their  great  object  was 
success,  not  merely  in  spiritual  but  also  in  carnal  things, 
and  they  w^ere  early  professors  of  the  doctrine  that  the 
end  justified  the  means.  The  Cistercians  saw  that 
the  Benedictine  policy  was  a  failure,  that  success 
could  only  be  achieved  by  something  quite  different. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  they  were  aware  of  the  action 
of  the  Carmarthen  house  but  they  adopted  a  similar 
policy,  they  played  to  the  people,  and  they  had  their 
reward.  Various  considerations  may  have  led  the 
Cistercians  to  this  policy.  The  Anglo-Normans  had 
ceased  to  be  as  generous  to  the  Welsh  cells  as  they  had 
once  been.  They  considered  they  had  done  their  share 
and  were  disinclined  to  do  more.  The  Welsh  chiefs  were 
more  promising  subjects  :  they  had  so  far  done  little  or 
nothing  in  the  w^ay  of  endow^ing  religious  houses,  if 
proj)erly  approached  they  might  be  induced  to  do  much. 
This  was  the  Cistercians'  opportunity.  The  experiment 
of  a  national  policy  for  Wales  which  might  be  made  into 
a  successful  line  for  a  religious  house  to  follow  also 
occurred  to  the  Cistercians,  and  the  order  adopted  the 
idea.  Several  reasons  possibly  led  them  to  do  this. 
Fii'st  the  rivalry  between  the  Benedictines  and  Cistercians : 
the  tw^o  orders  hated  each  other  wdth  a  holy  hatred,  and 
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the  Cistercians  would  not  be  slow  to  perceive  the  advan- 
tage of  having  the  Welsli  on  their  side  in  any  contest  that 
might  spring  up.  Secondly,  the  Welsh  chiefs  might  also 
be  useful  from  another  point  of  view  :  the  Cistercians 
were  the  great  sheep  farmers  of  the  day,  it  was  from  the 
Welsh  more  than  the  Normans  that  the  monks  received 
great  advantages  both  as  to  sheep,  sheep-pastm-age,  and 
wool. 

It  mio-ht  also  be  that  the  Welsh  would  meet  the 
Cistercian  half  way,  as  they  would  be  glad  in  their 
contest  with  the  Ano^lo-Norman  monks  to  have  on  their 
side  men  who  were  ready  and  willing  to  fight  and  could 
turn  their  foes'  weapons  against  the  common  adversary. 
The  Cistercians  possessed  another  important  advantage  : 
they  and  their  houses  were  exempt  from  all  episcopal 
visitation  and  authority,  and  so  could  defy  the  Anglo- 
Norman  bishops  who  then  held  the  Welsh  sees,  and 
whom  the  Welsh  so  bitterly  hated.  Protected  by  the 
Cistercians,  a  Welsh  chief  could  resist  and  resist  success- 
fully the  authority  and  power  of  a  Norman  prelate. 
These  and  other  reasons  combined  to  secure  for  the 
Cistercian  different  treatment  than  that  accorded  to 
other  religious  orders.  The  Cistercians  were  not  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  advantages,  and  to  conciliate 
tlie  Welsh.  What  possibly  appealed  most  strongly  to 
the  latter  was  the  (Cistercian  assumption  of  superior 
holiness,  which  in  Welsh  eyes  meant  superior  power. 
The  Cistercian  told  all  other  religious  orders  to  stand 
back  on  the  ground  that  his  was  the  holiest  of  any. 
At  all  times  in  Celtic  history  the  assumption  of  superior 
power  has  had  a  great  effect  on  the  Celtic  mind.  It 
was  the  assumption  by  Patrick  that  he  possessed 
mightier  power  than  the  combined  force  of  the  druids 
that  gave  him  his  victory  at  Tara  ;  it  was  the 
assumption  by  David  that  he  could  work  miracles  at 
Llanddewibrefi  that  is  said  to  have  won  over  the  synod  to 
his  views.  So  now  the  assumption  by  the  Cistercians 
that  they  possessed  greater  holiness  than  the  Benedictines, 
that  is  greater  power,  led  the  Welsh  to  follow  them,  as 
they  would,  in  an  earlier  age,  have  followed  the  most 
powerful  magician  or  miracle  worker.  The  Cistercian 
told  the  Benedictine  to  stand  back  and  give  j)lace,  the 
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Welsli  ])eliev('(l  in  llie  Cistercian  claim  and  acccjjtcd  liini 
at  bis  own  valnc 

Tlicit'  were  prc)l)al)lv  otluT  considerations,  l)ut  tliose 
already-nientioned  will  account  for  tlie  ra])i(l  popularity 
"vvliich  the  Cistercian  order  accpiired  in  Wales.  As  the 
only  order  of  regulars  that  foiuid  favour  in  Welsli  eyes 
they  soon  l)ecame  their  adopted  order.  Within  a 
century  of  the  introduction  of  the  Cistercians  into  Wales 
one  of  their  houses,  Strata  Florida,  became  the  Ijurial 
place  of  the  Welsh  chieftains,  the  campo  santo  of  South 
Wales,  the  place  where  her  National  Council  met.  When 
the  last  native  Prince  of  Wales  was  killed  at  Cilmeri 
it  was  a  Cistercian  monk  who  bent  over  him  to  receive 
his  confession,  it  was  to  a  Cistercian  house  that  his 
body  was  borne.  This  ascendancy  once  obtained,  the 
Cistercian  never  lost.  In  the  final  revolt  of  Owen 
Glendower  it  was  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Strata  Florida 
that  Henry  IV.  garrisoned  to  keep  down  the  nationalism 
of  Wales.  It  was  to  the  same  Cistercian  house  that  his 
son  sent  a  garrison  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  on  his  French  expedition.  The  Cistercians 
received  into  their  houses  Welshmen  as  monks  who, 
when  educated,  acted  as  scribes,  with  the  result  that  in 
the  scriptorium  of  the  various  houses  of  this  order  the 
l)ulk  of  the  manuscripts  were  written  that  have  preserved 
to  us  the  history  of  Wales.  The  manuscripts  that  the 
Cistercians  prepared  give  us  not  merely  the  history,  but 
practically  all  we  know  of  early  Welsh  mythology, 
theology,  folklore,  and  genealogy.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  action  of  the  Cistercians  we  are  under  an 
enormous  debt  to  them,  for  without  them  the  materials 
we  have  for  early  AVelsh  history  would,  even  if  existent, 
be  very  much  less  than  they  are. 

The  Cistercians  carried  out  the  policy  of  the  Black 
Canons  and  went  beyond  it.  The  manuscripts  which 
Dr.  Gwenogvryn  Evans  has  catalogued  for  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Historical  Manuscripts  enable  an  opinion 
to  be  expressed  on  their  contents.  Roughly  they  consist 
first  of  the  earlier  texts,  that  is  thirteenth  century 
manuscripts,  and  secondly  of  the  transcripts  of  those  early 
texts  in  whole  or  part.  The  first  class  may  be  sub-divided 
into  five  headings:  theology,  history,  law,  poetry,  heraldry 
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and  genealogy,  and  in  this  class  come  eight  manuscripts 
which  represent  the  early  texts.     These  are  :  — 

1.  The  Black  Book  of  Carmarthen,  twelfth  century.^ 

2.  The  Book  of  Taliessin,  thirteenth  century." 

3.  The   White  Book  of  Roderick  (part  in  thirteenth 

century).^ 

4.  Peniarth  Fragments  of  the  Mabinogion,  thirteenth 

century.^ 

5.  Geoifrey  of  Monmouth,  Peniarth  MSS.  thirteenth 

century.^ 

6.  Lord's  Prayer  and  Creed,  thirteenth  century.*' 

7.  Life  of  Griffith  ap  Kynan,  thirteenth  century.^ 

8.  Brut  y  Brenhenoedd,  fourteenth  century.^ 

Of  these  eight  the  first  and  most  important  is  the 
product  of  the  Black  Canons,  but  most  of  the  rest  are 
believed  to  come  from  Cistercian  houses.  If  this  is  so,  it 
goes  a  long  way  to  prove  the  statement  already  made 
that  it  is  to  the  Cistercians  we  owe  the  materials  for 
Welsh  history. 

The  manuscripts  themselves  are  of  interest  as  showing- 
how  the  method  of  the  canons  respecting  Welsh  legends 
grew  and  increased.  If  the  "  White  Book  of  Boderick  "  is 
taken  as  an  instance,  a  manuscript  which  Dr.  Evans  calls 
"  one  of  the  most  important  and  valuable  in  the  Welsh 
language,"^  it  will  be  seen  how  the  system  of  the  Canons 
lent  itself  to  expansion. 

The  White  Book  is  a  composition  of  several  periods, 
part  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  centurv,  part  to  the 
fourteenth.  It  begins  with  what  may  be  called  the 
Welsh  part,  the  Mabinogion,  a  collection  of  Welsh 
legendary  stories.  These  are  instances  of  the  current 
legends  the  monks  took  down  and  preserved.  No  one 
could  call  them  Christian  legends,  although  they  were 
doubtless  the  popular  and  national  legends  of  a  so-called 
Christian  people.  The  fact  that  they  could  have  been 
collected  and  transcribed  in  a  monastic  house,  shows 
conclusively  that  the  monks  of  the  house  must  have 
been    on  the   best  terms  with    the    Welsh.      It  is  not 

'  Peniarth,  I,  297.  "  Peniarth,  XVI,  337. 

-  Ibid.  II.  200.  7  jfjiii,  XVII,  339. 

3  Ibid.  IV  and  V,  305.  «  /j,-^  XVIII,  341. 

^  Ibid.  VI,  316.  9  Hist.  MSS.  Comra.  Report  on  MSS. 

^  Ibid.  XLII,  377.  in  Welsh  language  Pt.  II,  305. 
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ail  iiniuterestiiii;'  fact,  tliat  tlie  earliest  ])ai't  of  llie 
luanusciipt  is  the  mytliolooical,  wliicli  sliows  liow  soon 
tlie  Cistercians  were  able  to  collect  and  transcribe  the 
local  liistory.  The  next  part  is  the  theological.  It 
consists  of  the  apocr^'phal  gospel  of  Nicodemns,  the 
story  of  the  Crucifixion,  a  translation  from  the  vul^ate  of 
chapter  xxvi,  2,  to  chapter  xxviii,  7,  of  St.  Matthew's 
i;os])el  into  Welsh,  Helena's  finding  the  cross,  the  histories 
of  Pilate  and  Judas  Iscariot,  the  fifteen  signs  of  the 
day  of  judgment,  the  prophecy  of  Sybil  the  Wise,  the 
gospel  of  the  pseudo  Mathew,  the  Creed,  the  lives  of 
St.  Catharine,  St.  Margaret,  and  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  the 
trial  of  our  Lord  before  Pilate,  an  account  of  Nathan's 
mission  to  Rome  to  give  the  story  of  the  Crucifixion. 
The  creed  of  St.  Athanasius  translated  into  Welsh  for 
Eva  the  daughter  of  Meredith,  the  first  verses  of  the 
gospel  of  St.  John,  and  the  purgatory  of  Patrick.  Then 
comes  a  third  part,  partly  historical,  partly  mythological, 
an  account  of  Charlemagne's  expedition  to  Spain,  the 
French  version  of  the  romance  of  Otinel  in  Welsh,  the 
adventure  with  Hu  Gadarn,  the  romance  of  Bown  of 
Hampton. 

From  this  summary  of  the  contents  it  will  be  seen  that 
first  there  are  the  local,  the  Welsh  legends,  then  scripture 
and  legend  mixed,  stories  which  had  been  obviously 
imported  into  Wales,  probably  by  the  monks,  and  then  a 
collection  of  legends,  partly  Welsh  and  partly  eastern, 
which  have  a  strong  appearance  of  monkish  editing.  It 
is  not  at  all  easy  to  say  what  was  the  object  of  the 
compilation  of  the  book,  whether  it  was  merely  a 
common  place  book,  or  whether  it  was  a  book  for  reading 
at  meals.  But  whatever  its  object,  it  has  a  very  special 
interest  as  showing  how  the  method  of  the  Austin 
Canons  was  developed  by  the  Cistercians.  The  Austin 
Canons  had  confined  themselves  to  local  legends,  the 
Cistercians  added  eastern  legends,  or  rather  legends  that 
were  popular  in  the  Latin  Church,  and  also  legends  that 
had  a  continental  colour.  The  whole  forms  a  melange 
that  probably  furnishes  a  key  to  the  source  from  which 
some  of  the  incidents,  added  by  Latin  writers,  to  the  lives 
of  the  Welsh  Saints  were  drawn.  Another  point  should 
be   noticed  as    it    has    a  slight    bearing  on  a  very   old 
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controversy.  All  the  quotations  from  the  Bible  in  these 
legends  are  translations  from  the  vulgate  ;  this  is  what 
would  be  expected  in  a  manuscript  coming  from  a  house 
which  would  use  the  vulgate,  but  it  also  j)oints  to  this, 
that  the  vulg-ate  was  the  version  of  the  Bible  in  use  in 
Wales,  and  any  scripture  in  Welsh  is  merely  a  translation 
from  it.  The  opinion  so  long  and  so  strenuously  urged 
by  some  writers,  that  there  was  a  version  of  the  Bible  in 
Welsh  preceding  the  vulgate,  gains  no  support  from 
these  legends  and  quotations.  It  is  not  very  likely  that 
the  scribe  would  take  the  trouble  to  edit  the  leo-ends  and 
extracts,  and  if  he  found  the  latter  taken  from  an  old 
Welsh  version,  substitute  that  of  St.  Jerome. 

The  White  Book  of  Roderick  is  also  of  interest  as  it 
shows  the  high- water  mark  of  this  kind  of  literature,  and 
gives  the  amount  of  legend  and  scripture  that  the 
Cistercians  were  prepared  to  sanction  to  gain  the  affections 
of  the  Welsh.  This  may  have  been  due  to  two  causes, 
(l)  that  they  had  established  their  position  and  did 
not  find  it  necessary  to  make  further  deviations  from 
orthodoxy,  or  (2)  because  another  body  had  arisen  who 
were  preaching  against  the  religious  orders  and  their 
teaching,  alleging  they  had  degenerated  from  "  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints." 

It  is  very  difficult  to  offer  any  opinion  except  in  the 
most  tentative  way,  as  there  are  so  many  manuscripts 
which  are  copies  made  at  various  times,  often  at  long 
intervals,  the  contents  of  which  are  very  mixed,  but  it 
seems  that  after  the  thirteenth  century  there  is  a 
dividing  line.  There  are  manuscripts  with  Welsh  legends 
and  scripture,  usually  copies  of  earlier  manuscripts,  there 
are  manuscripts  with  eastern  legends  and  scripture,  but 
the  combination  of  Welsh  legends,  scripture,  and  eastern 
legends,  if  it  does  not  cease  with  the  "  White  Book  of 
Roderick,"  only  occurs  in  copies  of  older  manuscripts,  not 
in  original  manuscripts.  After  the  thirteenth  century 
new  manuscripts  with  new  legends  are  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence. From  this  it  may  be  argued  that  as  the  Latin 
Church  became  stronger  she  threw  off  the  local  legends, 
they  being  no  longer  of  use  to  her,  and  of  doubtful 
theological  value.  At  all  events  about  the  early  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century  an  attempt  was  made  to  set 
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up  a  very  dogmatic  form  of  teaclilii«jj  Latin  theology  by 
a  translation  into  Welsh  of  a  catechism  in  the  form  of 
question  and  answer,  between  a  scholar  and  his  master 
on  various  of  the  more  disputed  points  of  mediaeval 
theology.  One  of  the  manuscripts  lias  an  English 
version  wliich  begins — 

"  INIyn  owne  dere  maister  in  wey  of  informacyon  y  besechc  you  that 
ye  well  awiiswere  to  me  all  suche  questions  as  y  shall  aske  you  in  whiche 
questions  y  am  yet  for  from  the  very  trew  way  of  understanding,  and 
mv  furst  question  shall  be  this.  Hit  is  said  no  man  can  tell  what 
is  God."' 

This  catechism  is  the  well-known  Elucidarium,  or  to 
give  it  its  full  title,  "  Ehicidarium  sive  dialogus  de  summa 
totius  cJiristicmae  tJieologiae."  There  has  been  considerable 
discussion  as  to  who  was  its  author.  For  a  long  time  it 
was  ascribed  to  Lancfranc,  and  it  is  still  printed  in  many 
collections  of  his  works.  In  the  Benedictine  history  of 
French  Literature"  it  is  said  to  be  his  on  the  strength  of 
a  French  manuscript,  in  the  Oxford  edition  by  Giles  in 
1 844  it  is  included  among  Lancfranc's  works.  If  this  is  the 
case  it  gives  a  clue  as  to  how  this  book  might  have  come 
to  South  Wales.  Lancfranc  was  Abbot  of  the  great 
Norman  Abbev  of  Bee,  and  liobert  de  Chandos  had 
founded  a  cell  to  Bee  at  Goldcliif  in  Monmouthshire. 
Modern  writers  however  doubt  the  authorship  of  Lanc- 
franc, and  another  way  in  which  it  may  have  come  to 
South  Wales  can  be  suggested.  In  the  library  of  Jesus 
College,  Oxford,  is  a  volume  of  eastern  legends  in  Welsh 
with  the  Elucidarium.^  It  is  dated  1346  and  is  most 
probably  not  a  translation  from  the  Latin  but  a  copy 
from  some  other  existing  Welsh  text,  an  earlier  trans- 
lation. It  has  a  peculiar  interest  from  its  scribe.  It  is 
stated  on  the  manuscript  that 

Gryffudd  ap  Llywelyn  ap  Phylip  ap  Trahaearn  of  Cantref  Mawr 
caused  this  book  to  be  written  by  the  hand  of  a  friend  of  his,  that  is 
the  man  who  was  the  hermit  at  this  time  at  Llanddewibrefi. 

At  this  time  there  was  at  Llanddewibrefi  a  college  for 
priests  founded  in  1287  by  the  then  bishop  of  St.  David's, 
Thomas  Bee  ;  who  the  heimit  was,  there  is  nothing  to 
show,  but  the  words  "  aniser  himu,"  "  at  that  time,"  may 
be  read  as  meaning  that  there  was  always  a  hermit  there, 

'  Henowrt,  XII,  323.  3  Hist.  MSS.  Comm.  Eeport  on  Welsh 

2  Ibid.,  XII,  168.  MSS.  Vol.  II,  30  MS.  2. 
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that  the  position  was  in  the  nature  of  an  office  or  recog- 
nised officer,  and  the  translator  held  the  office  in  1346. 
It  is  quite  possible  he  was  a  chantry  priest  and  filled  up 
his  leisure  time  by  acting  as  scribe  to  the  college,  and 
that  the  treatise  was  written  for  teaching  the  priests  of 
Llanddewibrefi  the  right  views  on  questions  of  scholastic 
theology.  Yet  another  view  may  be  put  forward  that 
the  Elucidariimi  represented  tlie  views  which  the 
friars'  preachers  circulated  as  orthodox.  An  Irish  friar, 
Geoftry  of  Waterford,  is  said  to  have  been  the  author. 
The  manuscript  of  the  Llanddewibrefi  Hermit  contains 
besides  the  Elucidarkmi  various  other  legends  and  pieces, 
some  sixteen  in  number,  all  of  the  eastern  class,  and 
possibly  such  as  the  Dominicans  considered  harmless 
or  possibly  profitable.  From  its  contents  the  Elucidariimi 
may  be  taken  as  a  denunciation  of  the  monks  by  the 
friars.  For  instance  this  passage  as  to  the  future  state 
has  a  strong  ring  of  the  friars'  preachers.  The  scholar 
is  asking  the  teacher  on  the  prospects  of  the  different 
classes  of  person  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

What,  he  says,  will  be  the  fate  of  priests  ? 

If,  it  is  answered,  they  have  lived  a  good  life  and  used  orthodox 
teaching  they  will  be  as  the  salt  of  the  world. 

What  will  be  the  fate  of  the  monks  and  others  wearing  the  religious 
habit  1 

If  they  have  lived  according  to  their  rule  they  will  be  judges  with 
the  Lord,  if  not  they  will  go  down  quick  into  the  pit. 

What  as  to  soldiers  ? 

There  are  few  good  men,  they  live  by  plunder  and  clothe  themselves 
by  robbery. 

What  hope  is  there  for  mercliauts  1 

Very  little,  they  acquire  their  wealth  by  fraud  and  perjury. 

What  about  workmen'? 

Nearly  all  will  perish  as  they  practise  fraud. 

Have  the  poets  any  hope  ? 

None  whatever,  they  are  Ministers  of  Satan.' 

One  can  almost  hear  an  eloquent  Dominican  turning 
these  replies  into  a  burning  discourse,  denouncing  the  sins, 
the  follies,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  especially  the  sins  of  those  monks  who  relaxed  their 
orthodoxy  to  win  over  the  Welsh. 

There  is  in  addition  evidence  that  the  Dominicans  did 

^  £ook  of  the  Hermit  of  Llinddewlbrevi,  Jones  and  Rhys,  Oxford,  18P4,  89 
and  202. 
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use  ill  tlu'lr  maimals  some  of  the  eastern  leo-eiids  and 
some  of  the  le^'ends  which  appear  in  the  Book  of  the 
hermit  of  Llanddewibrefi.  In  the  Shrewsbury  school 
h})rary'  there  is  a  manuscript  which  contains  a  number  ot 
these  legends  and  also  tiie  "  httle  othce  of  the  Virgin," 
there  is  a  similar  MS.  at  Peniarth'-  wliich  has  the  same 
office  with  legends,  and  one  in  the  Free  Liljrary,  Cardiff.^ 
As  the  Shrewsbury  is  the  most  perfect  Welsh  office 
of  the  fourteenth  century  extant,  it  is,  of  itself,  of  con- 
siderable interest.  On  obtaining  a  copy  I  hoped  it 
would  turn  out  to  be  the  use,  the  peculiar  use,  of  some 
Welsh  diocese  :  I  could  make  nothing  of  it,  so  I  asked  for 
the  help  of  Mr.  Dewick,  and  he  tells  me  that  it  is  the 
Dominican  form  of  the  office  translated  into  Welsh.  At 
matins,  tlie  greater  part  of  both  are  the  same,  the  only 
difference  being  in  the  invitatory  and  the  lessons  which 
in  the  Shrewsbury  manuscript  are  taken  from  the  Advent 
office  of  the  Koman  use.  For  the  other  hours  the 
resemblance  is  still  closer.  All  the  psalms  are  the  same 
except  at  vespers  when  the  Dominicans  have  an 
additional  psalm,  the  127th,  "  Nisi  Dominus  Aedificat  "  ; 
the  anthems,  hymns,  and  little  chapters,  are  all  identical. 

The  Shrewsbury  manuscript  is  in  the  dialect  of  South 
Wales,  the  Peniarth  in  that  of  North  Wales,  a  proof  of 
the  care  the  Dominicans  took  in  fittino;  out  their  men  for 
the  work  in  hand. 

This  Shrewsbury  manuscript  brings  out  that  the 
Dominicans  while  they  did  not  despise  the  use  of  legends 
only  used  the  leo;ends  of  the  Latin  Church  and  did  not 
employ  the  local  stories.  It  is  only  an  inference  from 
finding  no  local  legends  in  the  Book  of  the  Hermit  except 
those  of  the  Latin  Church,  that  that  book  as  well  as 
the  Shrewsbury  manuscript  represent  the  Dominican 
teaching,  and  shows  an  attempt  to  bring  back  the  Welsh 
to  the  standard  of  orthodoxy.  At  any  rate  it  seems  to 
point  to  a  reaction  against  the  length  to  which  the 
Cistercians  had  gone  in  local  legend. 

The  points  that  I  have  ventured  to  put  forward  and 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  of  considerable  interest  and 
importance  are  these, 

1  MS.  Ill,  AS.  3  MS.   XXIII,    Hi.t.   MSS.    Comm, 

2  Henswrt  No.  344.  Welsh  MSS.  II,  333. 
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1.  Tliat  the  attempt  of  the  Norman  Conqueror  to  set 

up  Benedictine  houses  in  South  Wales  was  a 
faihire. 

2.  That  the  Black  Canons  by  admitting  Welsh  monks 

and  recording  Welsh  legends  took  the  first  steps 
towards  success. 

3.  That  the  Cistercians  by  carrying  out  this  policy 

made  themselves  the  national  order  of  Wales. 

4.  That   after   the  policy  reached  a   certain  point  a 

reaction  set  in,  the  local  legends  were  neglected, 
and  the  legends  of  the  Latin  church  en- 
courao^ed. 

5.  That    this   reaction    was    probably   due    to    the 

preaching  of  the  Dominicans. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  evidence  put  forward  in 
support  of  these  views  is  very  fragmentary  and  requires  a 
good  deal  of  supplementing.  This  can  only  be  done  by 
careful  study  of  the  manuscripts  and  by  a  knowledge  far 
greater  than  I  can  pretend  to  possess  of  mediaeval  Welsh 
history  and  of  mediaeval  Welsh.  If,  however,  I  have  not 
proved  my  case  I  have  kept  to  the  promise  I  made  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paper,  not  to  intrude  upon  current 
questions  or  present  politics,  and  to  abstain  from 
repeating  a  twice-told  tale. 


^vocfctiincis  nt  jt^ccttngs  of  tl)c  IXoijal  :itici)afoIoufcal 
Institute. 

June  3r(l,  1908. 
Sir  Ileiiiy  H.  Howorth,  President,  m  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Herbert  Jones,  F.S.A.,  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Munro,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
read  a  paper  on  "The  Transition  between  the  Palaeolithic  and 
Neolithic  Civilizations  of  Europe,"  The  paper  is  printed  in  the 
Journal  at  page  205. 

The  President,  Sir  Edward  Brabrook  and  Mr.  R.  Garra way  Rice 
took  part  in  the  discussion,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the 
author  and  the  reader  of  the  paper. 

On  the  motion  of  Sir  Edward  Brabrook,  seconded  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Jones,  it  was  resolved  that  the  members  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  desire  to  place  on  record  their 
sense  of  the  great  loss  they,  and  the  science  of  archacolog}',  have 
sustained  by  the  death  of  Sir  John  Evans,  M.A.,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
D.Sc,  F.R  S.,  F.S.  A.,  M.R.I.  A.,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  etc.  He  had  been  a  member  of  this  Institute  for  forty- 
seven  years,  and  had  laboured  with  great  learning  and  infinite  skill  in 
the  prosecution  of  those  researches  into  the  arts  and  monuments  of  the 
early  and  middle  ages  which  the  Institute  is  formed  to  promote.  To 
him  moi^e  than  to  any  other  man  is  due  the  encouragement  in  this 
country  of  the  study  of  prehistoric  archaeology,  upon  which  his  works 
are  the  chief  authorities,  and  there  is  no  branch  of  historic  archaeology 
which  he  has  left  untouched  and  unadorned. 

This  meeting  desires  that  a  copy  of  its  resolution  may  be  transmitted 
to  Lady  Evans,  in  testimony  of  the  sympathy  of  the  members  with 
her  in  her  irreparable  loss. 


July  1st,  1908. 

Sir  Henry  H.  Howorth,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Thomas  Ashby,  M.A.,  D.Litt.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  upon 
"  Some  Drawings  with  Views  of  Rome  in  the  time  of  Gregory  XIII., 
in  the  possession  of  C.  W.  Dyson  Perrins,  Esq."  The  paper  is 
printed  in  the  Journal  at  page  245. 

A  discussion  followed,  after  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the 
author  of  the  paper. 
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ANNUAL    MEETING    AT    DUEHAM. 

July  21st  to  July  28th,  1908. 

President  of  the  Meetinq.  The  Right  Hon.  Loud  Barnard,  D.L., 
D.C.L. 

Fice-F residents  of  the  fleeting.  Sir  E.  W.  Braln-ook,  C.B.,  V.P.8.A. ; 
The  Rev.  Henry  Gee,  D.U.,  F.S.A.,  Master  of  University  College; 
The  Rev.  William  Greenwell,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  F.S.A. ;  The  Rev. 
J.  T.  Fowler,  D.C.L.,  F.S.A. 

Secretarij  for  the  Meeting.     W.  H.  Knowles,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  F.R.LB.A. 

Proceedings. 

July  21st. — Inaugural  meeting  at  the  Town  Hall.  Reception  by  the 
]\Iayor  of  Durham.  President's  Address.  Durham  Cathedral, 
Church,  described  by  Mr.  Bilson.  The  Buildings  of  he 
Benedictine  Monastery,  described  by  INIr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope. 
Evening  Meeting :  The  Rev.  Dr.  Gee,  on  "  Some  Points  in 
connection  with  the  History  of  Durham  Castle." 

July  22nd. — Raby  Castle.  Reception  by  Lord  Barnard,  who 
described  the  Iniilding.  Staindrop  Church,  described  by  the  Rev. 
J.  F.  Hodgson.  Darlington  Chiu'ch,  described  by  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Hodgson.  Evening  Meeting  :  Canon  Greenwell  on  "  Weapons  and 
Implements  of  the  Bronze  Age,"  illustrated  with  many  specimens. 

July  23rd. — Escombe  Church,  described  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Peers. 
Auckland  St.  Andrew's  Church,  described  by  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Hodgson.  Brancepeth  Church,  described  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Fowler.  Evening  Meeting  :  Mr.  Bilson  on  "  Durham  and  the 
Evolution  of  Gothic  Architecture,"  illustrated  l)y  lantern  slides. 

July  24th. — Monkwearmouth  Church,  described  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Peers. 
Hylton  Castle,  described  by  JNIr.  Hope.  Durham  Castle,  described 
by  Mr.  Hodges.  In  the  Cathedral  Library,  Canon  Greenwell 
gave  an  address  on  Saxon  Crosses,  etc.  Evening  Meeting :  Mr. 
K.  C.  Bayley  on  "Some  Early  Points  in  connection  with  the 
History  of  the  City  of  Durham." 

July  25th. — Gainford  Church,  described  by  Mr.  Peers.  Gainford 
Hall  and  WyclifFe  Church,  described  by  Mr.  Peers.  Eggleston 
Aljbey  described  by  Mr.  Hope,  and  Barnard  Castle,  described  by 
Mr.  Hope. 

July  27th. — Pittington  Church,  described  by  Mr.  Hodges.  Lumley 
Castle,  described  by  Mr.  Hope.  Chesterde-Street  Church,  described 
b)^  Mr.  C.  C.  Hodges.  Finchale  Priory,  described  by  Mr.  Hope. 
Annual  Business  Meeting. 

July  28th. — Easby.  Premonstratensian  Abbey  of  St.  Agatha,  described 
by  Mr.  Hope.  Richmond  Castle,  described  by  Mr.  Hope;  the  parish 
church,  descriljed  by  Mr.  Peers ;  the  site  of  the  Grey  Friars 
.Monastery,  described  by  Mr.  Peers.  Evening  meeting  :  the  plate 
belonging  to  the  Corporation,  University  and  Freemen  of  Durham, 
was  shown  at  the  Castle,  and  was  described  by  JNIr.  Hope. 
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July  29th. — Extni  day.  Ilexli.uii  Aliliey,  (lescril)e(l  l)y  C;inon  Sjivagc, 
niid  by  Mr.  Hodges.  Aydoii  Oistlc,  dcscrilicd  l>y  Mr.  W.  H. 
Knowles.  Corstopitum,  described  l)y  Mr.  K  II.  Fo.ster  and  Mr. 
Cheesman. 

Tuesday,  July  21st. 

After  an  interval  of  forty-three  years  the  Institute  again  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Durham.  The  difficulty  of  obtaining  iu  that  city 
sufficient  lodging  acconunodation  for  the  large  inmd)ers  now  yearly 
attending  the  meetings  has  been  met  on  this  occasion  through  the 
kindness  of  the  University  authorities,  who  were  goofl  enough  to  house 
many  members  in  the  Castle  and  at  Bishop  Hatfield's  Hall. 

The  meeting  opened  on  Tuesday,  July  21st,  in  the  Town  Hall, 
where  the  Mayor  of  Durham,  Alderman  Browidees,  formally  welcomecl 
the  Institute  to  Durham.  He  stated  that  it  was  upwards  of  forty 
years  since  the  city  was  honoured  by  a  visit  from  the  Institute. 
On  that  occasion  they  were  received  by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  the 
noble  ancestor  of  the  president  of  that  year's  meeting,  and  he 
graphically  described  the  various  attractions  of  the  place.  In  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  Lord  Barnard  through  indisposition,  the 
President  of  the  Institute,  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  acknowledged,  on 
behalf  of  the  meeting,  the  hospitable  and  graceful  words  spoken  by  the 
Mayor,  and  assured  him  that  the  Institute  had  not  visited  in  his  time 
a  place  having  as  many  attractions  as  that  splendid  city  of  Durham. 
It  reminded  him  of  the  former  capital  of  the  Christian  kings  of  Spain  in 
their  long  fight  against  the  Moors,  the  city  of  Toledo.  The  next  thing  he 
had  to  do  was  to  tell  them  the  real  reason  why  they  had  come  there. 
They  came  with  the  expectation  that  they  might  liave  as  their  president 
the  man  whom  they  looked  upon  as  the  doyen  of  English  archaeologists, 
whose  distinction  had  been  won  in  every  field  of  archaeology  :  he  was 
a  great  master  in  the  prehistoric  field :  he  was  equally  a  master 
amongst  charters,  the  most  trying  of  all  fields  archaeological :  he  had 
written  admirably  about  the  history  of  his  county  :  he  was  a  good 
fisherman,  and  a  good  fellow ;  but  he  had  pleaded  that,  in  view  of  his 
great  age,  he  did  not  feel  equal  to  the  fatigue  of  the  Presidential 
chair.  It  was  equally  a  grief  to  them  that,  in  the  absence  of  Canon 
Greenwell,  Lord  Barnard,  who  had  kindly  undertaken  to  preside, 
was  vuifortunately  unwell.  He  had  the  advantage  of  owning  two 
of  the  most  magnificent  and  lordly  castles  in  the  country,  Raby, 
in  that  county,  and  Shrewsbury,  the  great  frontier  castle  in 
Shropshire.  He  was  also  the  owner  of  Uriconum,  that  wonderful 
Roman  site  which  was  awaiting  the  spade,  and  he  had  told  him  he  was 
very  anxious  that  it  should  be  excavated  scientifically  under  his 
own  patronage.  He  only  heard  that  morning  that  Lord  Barnard  could 
not  be  there,  and  he  had  to  say  a  few  words  to  them  about  that  part 
of  England  in  the  presence  of  those  who  knew  it  far  better  than  he  did. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  struck  anyone  who  went  over  the  history 
of  the  county  of  Durham  was  not  only  the  fine  things  it  contained, 
but  that  there  were  so  many  things  it  did  not  contain.  It  was  most 
remarkable  that,  planted  as  it  was  between  the  very  rich  prehistoric 
district  of  Yorkshire  and  the  similar  district  of  Northumberland,  the 
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county  of  Durham  should  have  so  few  relics  of  the  stoue  and  lironze 
ages.  Kemains  of  pagan  Anglo-Saxon  times  were  also  peculiarly 
scarce  in  Durham,  and  only  one  Anglo-Saxon  cemetery  of  the 
pagan  time  had  ever  been  found  in  the  count}'.  Passing  on  to 
Christian  Anglo-Saxon  times  a  curious  feature  of  that  county  was 
the  settlements  of  monks  and  hermits  which  it  contained.  This  could 
hardly  have  been  the  case  unless  the  district  at  the  time  had  l^een  very 
thinly  populated,  nor  could  the  Northumbrian  kings  have  made  over 
the  whole  region  between  Tyne  and  Tees  as  the  special  patrimony 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  cutting  their  realm  in  two,  but  for  the  same  reason. 
It  was  these  monks  and  hermits,  most  of  them  Kelts,  who,  at  their 
romantic  home  at  Lindisfarne,  made  Northum1»ria  at  this  time  an 
oflPshoot  of  Ireland,  then  in  the  plenitude  of  its  artistic  and  literary 
pre-eminence.  From  the  ranks  of  these  secluded  monks  sprang 
such  famous  fathers  of  early  English  culture  and  Christianity  as 
Benedict  Biscop,  St.  Cuthbert,  St.  Chad  and  the  Venerable  Bede. 
The  Danes  ruthlessly  swept  it  all  away,  and  presently  the  life 
had  to  start  again  at  the  spot  where  the  j)eripatetic  relics  of  St. 
Cuthbert  found  a  resting  place,  first  at  Chester-le-Street  and  then  at 
Durham  itself.  At  Durham  they  would  have  an  admiraljle  guide  to  the 
cathedral  and  its  architectural  jjtizzles  in  Canon  Greenwell,  whose 
handbook  is  a  masterpiece,  and  in  the  skilled  archaeological  instinct  of 
Mr.  Bilson,  who  on  this  ground  would  not  mind  being  treated  as  a  pupil 
of  "  our  Canon."  No  problem  invites  more  analysis  than  the  puzzle  of 
hov/'  this  gigantic  building  could  have  been  put  together  so  quickly  if 
the  problem  is  to  be  explained  in  the  received  fashion,  for  we  must 
never  forget  not  only  that  Durham  was  a  poor  county,  but  that 
north-east  England  had  been  terribly  ravaged  by  the  Conqueror 
just  before  the  main  part  of  the  cathedral  is  supposed  to  have  been 
built.  The  town  was  the  child  of  the  cathedral,  and  together  they 
formed  a  powerful  frontier  fortress  against  the  Scots.  The  bishops,  who 
had  the  real  duty  of  guarding  this  part  of  England  against  invasion, 
became  great  feudal  lords  with  exceptional  jurisdiction  answering  to 
those  possessed  by  the  earls  of  Lancaster  and  of  Chester,  who  were 
also  planted  on  dangerous  frontiers,  and  the  great  families  in  the 
county  were  their  feudatories  and  tenants.  Among  these  none 
assuredly  were  more  famous,  nor  deserved  to  be  so,  than  the  northern 
branch  of  the  Nevilles,  the  owners  of  Eaby  and  Brancepeth,  and, 
perhaps  the  most  signal  feat  in  our  long  wars  with  the  Scots  was  the 
famous  victory  of  Neville's  Cross.  If  David  had  won  that  battle  the 
whole  course  of  our  history  would  have  been  changed.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  one  of  the  great  changes  in  our  domestic  architecture  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  namely,  the  emliattling  of  country  houses,  was 
largely  due  to  the  panic  caused  by  this  invasion  of  the  Scots.  When 
these  rough  times  had  passed  away  the  bishops  of  Durham  retained  their 
great  incomes  and  proud  and  pompous  surroundings  together  with  their 
palatine  courts.  They  included  some  famous  names,  among  which  we 
must  remember  those  of  John  Cosin,  a  great  builder,  whose  hand  is 
specially  visible  in  the  stately  episcopal  castle  of  Auckland,  of  Butler, 
the  author  of  the  Analogy,  of  Lightfoot  and  of  Westcott.  The  speaker 
referred  in  conclusion  to  their  old  and  distinguished  friends,  who  were 
not  able  to  be  present,  being  prevented  by  ill-health  or  the  burdens  of 
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uo-f,  iiot.-ililv  .Tii<li;o  Diiylis  Jiinl  Mi'.  l''n.\,  and  lie  cxtcnilcil  a  wai'in 
Aveloome  on  hehalf  of  tlic  IiistiliUelo  llie  (listiiiL;\iislic(l  Ficiich  ;uiti(]U;u-v, 
M.  Toiitalis,  who  was  atU'iidiii^'  the  iiicctiii.ii;. 

Through  the  kindness  of  tlic  City  (guilds,  ti  fine  series  of  punch- 
bowls, tankards,  and  drinking-cups,  and  other  articles  of  silver  plate 
were  displayed  in  the  hall. 

A  move  was  next  made  to  the  cathedral  church,  where  Mr.   John 
Bilson  described  the  earlier  architectural  history  of  the  building  with 
special  reference  to  its  plan  and  setting-out,  and  the  early  dates  of  its 
vaulting  (see  plan).     Tlic  f(jllowing  is  the  substance  of   Mr.  IJilson's 
remarks.    What  is  known  from  dociunentary  sources  of  the  history  of  the 
building  is  derived  chietly  from  Symeon,  whose  history  ends  in  1096, 
and  from  his  continuator,  who  linislies  in  1144.     The  material  passages 
may  l)e  summai'ized  thus.    Bishop  A\'illiam  of  Saint- Calais  took  down,  in 
1902,  the  "white  church  "  of  Aldhun,  and  in  the  following  year  Ijegan 
to  build  a  nobler  and  larger  church.    The  foundation  stones  were  laid  on 
August  11th,  1093.     There  is  )io  record  of  the  progress  of  the  work 
when    William  died   in    1096,   but  it  is  noted  that  the  bishop    had 
undertaken  the  erection  of   the   church,  while   the   monks    went   on 
with  the  monastic  l)uildings,  and  that,  when  the  bishop's  death  put 
an  end  to  this  agreement,  the  monks  devoted  themselves  to  the  woi'ks 
of  the  church.     When  Ealph  Flambard  became  bishop  in   1099,  the 
Avorks  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  nave,  which,  of  course,  does  not 
imply  that  all  the  eastern  pai-ts  were  then  finished.     In  1104  the  body 
of  St.  Cuthljert  was  translated  to  the  shrine  at  the  east  end,  which 
clearly  marks  the  completion  of  the  choir.     Flambard  proceeded  with 
the  work  "  modo  intentius,  modo  remissius."     When  Flambard  died  in 
1128,  he  had  carried  up  the  nave  as  far  as  the  vault  ("usque  testu- 
dinem  ").     In  the  interval  between  Flambard's  death  and  the  accession 
■of   bishop   Geoffrey   Rufus   in    1133,    the    monks    finished   the   nave 
("  navis     .     .     .     peracta  est ").     Such  is  the  evidence  of  the  contem- 
porary historians.     It  remains  to  fill  in  the  rest  of  the  story  from  the 
structure   itself.      To   begin    with    the   plan.     The    longitudinal   and 
transverse  axes  are  perfectly  true  and  scpiare,  without  any  of  those 
^'refinements  "  which  it  has  been  left  for  modern  writers  to  discover. 
The   plan  of    the  eastern  termination  shows    three   parallel   apses,  a 
great  apse  to  the  choir,  and  smaller  apses  at  the  ends  of  the  aisles, 
finished  square  externally.     The  beginning  of  this  plan,  so  far  as  the 
Norman  school  is  concerned,  is  to  be  found  in  the  abbey  church  of 
Bernay,  founded  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eleventh  century.     It  was 
the  original  plan  of  Jumieges,  begun  in  1040,  and  probably  that  of 
Saint-Etienne,  Caen,  and  it  still  survives  at  Montivilliers,  Cerisy-la- 
Foret,   Lessay,    Saint-Georges-de-Boscherville,   and   Saint-Gabriel.     In 
England  it  was  probably  followed  at  Lanf  ranc's  Canterbury,  at  Lincoln, 
ancl  at  Ely,  and  it  is  known  to  have  been  the  plan  of  St.  Albans, 
Peterborough,  and  Selby.     All  the  examples  in  Normandy  have  choirs 
of  two  bays  in  length,  except  Montivilliers,  which  has  three  bays.     At 
St.  Albans,  Durham,  and  Peterborough  the  choir  is  expanded  to  four 
bavs  in  length.     Durham  has  eastern  aisles  to  each  arm  of  the  transept, 
instead  of  apsidal  chapels,  and  three  towers,  a  lantern  tower  over  the 
crossing,  and  two  towers  at  the  west  end.     In  addition  to  the  four 
bays  ot^the  choir,  there  was  an  oblong  bay  in  front  of  the  apse,  and  it 
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is  to  be  noted  that  the  centre-to-centre  width  of  the  choir,  repeated 
eastward  of  the  four  choir  bays,  gives  the  springing  line  of  the  apse. 
The  bay  design  of  the  choir  is  obviously  inspired  from  the  nave  of 
Jumieges,  which  was  finished  in  1067,  and  the  proportions  of  height 
are  much  more  like  those  of  Jumieges  than  of  Saint-Etienne,  Caen,  and 
Winchester,  where  the  arcade  and  triforium  stages  are  much  more 
nearly  ec^ual  in  height.  The  alternate  system  of  piers,  for  which  a 
Lombard  origin  is  usually  claimed,  certainly  receives  its  logical 
expression  in  the  single  quadripartite  vault  over  the  double  bay  of  the 
Lombard  churches,  which,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  not  the  case  in  any 
existing  Norman  church  of  early  times.  The  double  bay  at  Dtirham 
forms  a  pronounced  oblong  from  east  to  west,  which  is  also  the  case  at 
San  JMichele,  Pavia,  and  Jumieges,  but  whereas  the  proportion  of  the 
clear  width  to  the  width  of  the  double  bay  at  Jumieges  is  as  1  to  al)out 
I'l,  at  Durham  it  is  as  1  to  more  than  1|.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
first  intention  of  the  builder  of  the  choir  of  Durham,  it  is  certain  that 
the  double-bay  plan  does  not  find  its  logical  expression  in  the  vaults 
actually  built,  but  it  is  eqtially  certain  that  the  form  of  the  vault  had 
been  already  decided  when  the  triforium  stage  was  reached,  as  is 
proved  by  the  vaulting  shafts  set  on  the  recessed  wall-face,  and  by  the 
rudimentary  flying-buttiesses  under  the  roof  of  the  triforium.  The 
original  stone  vatilting  of  the  choir  threatened  rtiin  in  the  second 
quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  replaced  by  the  existing 
vatilting,  which  was  finished  circa  1280.  The  lines  of  the  lunettes  of 
the  original  vault  are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  wall  of  the  clerestory,  and 
the  inference  from  the  vaults  of  the  choir  aisles  is  that  the  original 
vault  over  the  choir  finished  in  1104  was  a  ribbed  vault  of  the  same 
type  as  the  actual  vault  of  the  north  transept.  The  absence  of  the 
usual  wall-passage  is  doul^tless  dtie  to  the  desire  not  to  weaken  the 
wall.  The  vaults  of  the  choir  aisles,  which  may  safely  be  said  to  have 
been  Imilt  by  1096,  present  the  earliest  known  example  of  a  ribbed 
vault  in  the  Anglo-Norman  school.  As  in  the  earlier  unribbed  groined 
vaults,  the  geometrical  setting-out  is  controlled  by  the  semicircular 
transverse  arch  or  arcade  arch,  and  the  diagonal  ribs  are  segments  of 
circles,  struck  from  centres  placed  much  below  the  spritiging-line. 
The  vaults  of  the  aisles  of  the  transept  and  nave  and  the  high  vaults 
of  the  north  and  south  transepts  follow  the  same  system,  which  is 
constant,  both  for  the  earliest  ribbed  vaults  of  the  Anglo-Norman 
school,  and  for  the  sexpartite  vaults  of  Caen  and  its  district.  The 
question  of  the  date  of  the  Durham  vaults,  which  was  first  decided 
from  the  documentary  evidence  by  Canon  Greenwell  in  1881,  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy  during  the  last  ten  years,  especially  in 
France,  but  the  evidence  is  incontrovertible.  The  strongest  opponent 
of  the  views  here  expressed,  M.  le  Comte  de  Lasteyrie,  has  argued, 
from  the  fact  that  at  their  springing  over  the  minor  piers  the  diagonal 
ribs  of  the  choir  aisles  mask  the  springing  of  the  outer  order  of  the 
arcade  arch,  that  the  existing  ribbed  vaults  are  a  later  reconstruction 
of  unribbed  groined  vaults  with  ashlar  springers  to  the  groins,  as  at 
Saint-Etienne,  Caen,  Winchester,  etc.  But  he  has  failed  to  notice  that 
this  bad  fitting,  which  does  not  exist  at  the  three  other  angles  of  the 
bay,  necessarily  results  from  the  plan  of  the  minor  pier,  and  that,  if 
the  diagonal  rib  be  suppressed,  there  is  no  room  for  the  projecting 
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spi-iiiii;or  of  the  groin  which  ho  supposes.  The  peculi.ir  phiii  of  the 
v.aulliiig-sliufts  ;it  the  iiugle  of  the  ch(jir  uisle  ;iii(l  transept  aisle, 
repeated  luiarly  a  century  hiter  at  Lisieu.v,  is  an  additional  confii-mation 
of  the  view  that  tliese  vaults  are  orii^inal,  and  it  cannot  Ije  reconciled 
Avith  iM.  de  Lasteyrie's  theory  of  reconstruction,  which,  moreover,  is 
emphatically  contratlicted  by  the  sequence  of  profiles  (mouldings  and 
chevrons)  in  the  vaults  of  the  church,  and  of  the  chapter-house  which 
was  finished  by  1140.  The  south  transept  was  pushed  forward,  on 
account  of  its  being  next  to  the  cloister,  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
north  transept,  and  the  idea  of  vaulting  (hitherto  unknown  for 
transepts  in  the  Norman  school,  though  usual  over  choirs)  was  aban- 
doned, possibly  from  motives  of  caution,  ])Ossibly  because  of  the  more 
restricted  means  of  the  convent  following  the  death  of  Ijishop  William. 
The  clerestory  of  the  south  transept  was  then  Ijuilt  with  a  contiinious 
arcade  for  a  wooden  ceiling.  In  the  north  transept,  however,  the  idea 
of  vaulting  was  again  taken  up,  and  the  existing  vault  was  built 
during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  twelfth  century  on  the  supports 
and  with  the  abutments  originally  designed  for  a  vault  on  the  east 
side,  and  on  the  corbels  inserted  in  the  west  wall.  This  north  transept 
vault  is  the  earliest  high-ribbed  vault  of  the  Norman  school,  and  was 
probably  closely  followed  by  the  high  vaults  of  the  eastern  parts  of 
Lessay,  wdiich,  however,  have  a  complete  system  of  transverse  ribs, 
while  at  Durham  the  transverse  ribs  are  absent  in  the  middle  of  the 
double  bay  in  all  the  high  vaults.  The  second  change  of  plan  and 
consequent  construction  of  the  existing  vaults  of  the  south  transept 
closely  followed  those  of  the  north  transept,  but  the  ribs,  instead  of 
being  simply  moulded,  are  decorated  with  zigzags.  The  same  decora- 
tion commences  in  the  diagonal  ribs  of  the  nave  aisles  vault  westward 
of  the  eastern  double  bay.  In  the  nave  there  is  evidence  of  the  same 
abandonment  of  the  idea  of  vaulting,  and  of  its  later  resumption.  The 
corbels  and  ribs  below  the  clerestory  string  are  let  into  the  wall,  except 
in  the  western  bay  and  eastern  side  of  the  next  bay,  where  the  ribs 
were  evidently  built  with  the  walls.  The  nave  vault,  built  between 
1128  and  1133,  presents  an  early  example  of  an  important  innovation 
in  setting  out  the  rib-curves.  Here  the  semicircular  curve  is  employed, 
not  for  the  transverse  arches,  as  in  the  earlier  work,  but  for  the 
diagonal  ribs,  an  advance  which  Viollet-le-Duc  calls  the  only  innovation 
of  the  first  builders  of  Gothic  vaults,  and  the  transverse  arches  are 
pointed,  the  curves  springing  somewhat  awkwardly  from  centres 
placed  below  the  capitals.  All  the  vaults  have  cells  of  rubble, 
plastered,  whereas  in  the  earliest  ribbed  vaults  of  the  ile-cle-F ranee, 
which  date  from  about  1130  or  1135,  the  cells  are  constructed  from 
the  first  in  worked  stones  in  regular  courses.  A  decisive  proof  that 
the  high  vaults  of  the  choir,  north  transept,  and  nave  are  original  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  clerestory  centres  with  the  vault,  and  not 
with  the  triforium,  showing  conclusively  that  the  vaults  were  built 
with  the  clerestories.  No  claim  is  advanced  here  that  these  Durham 
vaults  were  the  first  ribbed  vaults  ever  constructed.  Perhaps  they 
were  not  even  the  first  of  the  Anglo-Norman  school ;  but  their  impor- 
tance lies  in  the  facts  that  their  chronology  is  precisely  fixed,  that 
they  explain  the  subsequent  development  of  the  sexpartite  vaults  of 
Caen  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  that  these  vaults  of  the  Norman  and 
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Anglo-Norman  schools,  with  their  whole  structural  S3^stem  of  abutment, 
triforium  stories,  wall-passages,  and  the  rest,  had  a  much  more  power- 
ful influence  than  the  works  of  any  other  school  on  the  formation  of 
the  school  of  the  lle-de-France. 

The  history  of  the  later  work  in  the  cathedral  was  also  described, 
but  it  is  too  well  known  to  need  repetition  here. 

M.  Eugene  Lefevre-Pontalis,  the  President  of  the  Societe  Franraise 
(rArrheologie,  referring  to  the  eastern  aisles  of  the  transept,  said  that 
in  some  recent  excavations  beneath  the  present  cathedral  of  Orleans 
he  had  found  that  the  church  of  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century 
had  both  eastern  and  western  aisles  to  its  transept,  as  at  Saint  Remi, 
Reims,  and  at  Winchester  and  Ely.  Referring  to  the  question  of  the 
Lombard  origin  of  the  dou1)le-l)ay  plan,  he  said  that  M.  Gsell  had 
recently  discovered  an  example  of  alternating  larger  and  smaller  pillars 
in  an  early  basilica  in  northern  Africa.  As  to  the  chronology  of  the 
vaults  of  Durham,  he  entirely  accepted  the  dates  given  by  Canon 
Greenwell  and  Mr.  Bilson,  and  admitted  the  importance  of  Durham  in 
the  ^story  of  the  evolution  which  led  up  to  the  beginnings  of  Gothic  in 
the  Ile-de-France. 

Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  next  took  charge  of  the  party  for  an 
examination  of  the  monastic  buildings.  The  earliest  portions  of  these 
have  been  assigned,  on  somewhat  uncertain  evidence,  to  bishop  Walcher, 
between  1072  and  1080.  But  the  introduction  of  the  Benedictine 
monks  was  actually  due  to  bishop  William  in  1083,  and  to  that  date 
belong  apparently  the  remains  of  the  first  dormitory  subvault  in  the 
basement  of  the  present  deanery.  The  frater  on  the  south  side  of  the 
cloister  is  recorded  to  have  been  built  by  the  monks  between  1088  and 
1091,  but  only  its  vaulted  cellarage  now  remains.  Recent  excavations 
in  connexion  Avith  the  site  of  the  destroyed  laver,  or  conduit, 
opposite  the  frater  door,  had  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  Norman 
lavatory  had  been  built  in  the  angle  of  a  smaller  cloister  than  the 
present,  and  Mr.  Hope  showed  that  if  the  square  of  this  were  set  out, 
the  site  of  Aldhun's  "  white  church,"  supposing  that  followed  the  type 
of  the  Dover  church,  could  be  pretty  closely  located.  Its  nave  would 
then  have  stood  parallel  and  side  by  side  with  the  present  south  aisle, 
and  an  existing  difference  in  the  levels  of  the  plinths  on  the  western 
side  of  the  south  transept  occurs  exactly  at  a  point  where  the  large 
corner  tiu'ret  could  have  been  built  up  to  the  older  church.  The 
transepts  and  presbytery  of  Aldhun's  church  could  easily  have  continued 
in  use  while  the  presbytery  and  choir  and  much  of  the  transepts  of  the 
new  church  begun  in  1093  were  built  up  round  them.  The  architectural 
remains  of  the  Norman  lavatory  pointed  to  a  continuation  of  the  first 
cloister  until  its  enlargement  by  bishop  Pudsey.  Mr.  Hope  dealt  at 
length  with  the  architectural  history  of  the  later  buildings,  and  at 
various  points  during  the  perambulation  of  them  read  extracts  from 
the  famous  "  Rites"  of  the  quaintly-worded  descriptions  of  the  uses  to 
which  they  were  put,  as  recorded  aftei-  the  Suppression  by  a  former 
inmate  of  the  monastery.  INIr.  Hope  subsequently  conducted  a  large 
section  of  the  party  round  the  cathedral  church,  and  explained  the 
ancient  arrangements,  the  nature  of  which  had  also  been  fortunately 
laid  down  in  "  Rites." 

At  the  evening  meeting  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gee  read  a  paper  on  "  Some 
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poiiits  in  connexion  with  the  History  of  Dnili.nn  Castle."  This  paper 
is  here  jiiinted  in  ('.rf('n.'<o. 

It  may  l)e  well  to  ask  at  the  outset  why  a  castle  was  hnilt  at  Durham  : 
it  is  common  knowledge  that  tlie  history  of  this  peninsula  is  quite 
modein  when  compared  with  the  record  of  Kipon  or  of  York.  There 
is  absolutely  no  trace  of  any  occupation  of  this  river-girdled  position 
before  the  year  A.D.  1)95.  In  that  year,  Uchtred,  earl  of  Northumbria, 
if  I  rightly  read  the  later  legends,  persuaded  the  congregation  of  St. 
Cuthbert  to  make  this  impregnable  site  the  final  resting  place  of  the 
body  of  the  saint.  He  saw  clearly  enough  the  magnificent  asset  that 
the  precious  relics  would  be  in  the  pacification  of  this  part  of 
Northumbria,  and  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  wonderful  natural 
fortification  of  Durham.  And  so  St.  Cuthbert  came  to  Durham 
as  the  most  secure  position  between  the  Tyne  and  the  Tees.  Thus 
Durham  history  began,  and  though  walls  and  defences  were 
raised,  no  castle  was  built,  despite  more  than  one  siege  in  the 
restless  eleventh  century.  Then  came  the  Norman  Concjuest,  and, 
in  the  fluctuation  that  followed,  the  congregation  of  St.  Cuthbert 
took  the  wrong  side.  The  Conqueror  laid  a  tyrannous  hand  upon 
Durham.  The  English  bishop  was  deprived,  and  in  1071,  a  foreigner 
was  promoted  in  the  person  of  Walcher.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Northumbria  were  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the 
rule  of  the  Conqueror  or  to  receive  the  prelate  whom  he  sent,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  men  of  Durham  would  have 
extruded  the  bishop  as  they  had  extruded  the  Norman  earl,  sent  to 
hold  the  district  in  1069.  But  Waltheof,  an  Englishman,  was  promoted 
by  William,  in  1072,  to  be  earl  of  Northumbria.  It  is  directly  to  the 
friendship  which  sprang  up  between  the  bishop  and  the  earl  that  Ave 
owe  the  erection  of  the  castle.  Waltheof  built  it  in  1072  for  Walcher. 
The  whole  region  north  of  the  Humber  seethed  at  the  moment  with 
discord  and  rebellion,  and  William  had  harried  the  whole  district. 
The  Northumbrians  were  ready  to  rise  at  the  first  opportunity,  and  to 
shake  otf  the  Norman  yoke.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more 
dangerous  position  for  the  bishop,  suddenly  placed  in  the  midst  of  men 
who  could  and  would  fight,  and  were  violently  nationalist.  He  owed 
safety  and  what  success  he  had  in  the  nine  troubled  years  of  his 
episcopate  to  Waltheof,  the  earl  who  built,  and  probably  garrisoned  for 
him  this  great  fortress  in  which,  as  Symeon,  the  Dui'ham  historian, 
tells  us,  "  he  might  keep  himself  and  his  train  safe  from  invaders." 
Walcher  was  safe  so  long  as  he  kept  to  the  castle,  but  he  lost  his  life 
at  Gateshead,  in  1080,  in  a  sudden  tumult  which  his  unpopularity 
seems  to  have  provoked.  His  murderers  rushed  at  once  to  pull  down 
his  castle,  but  a  four  days'  siege  only  showed  them  how  useless  their 
eflbrts  were.  From  the  reign  of  William  I.  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
William  IV.,  the  castle  continued  to  be  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of 
Durham.  AYe  can  only  conjecture  the  general  jjlan  of  Walcher's 
castle,  and  I  must  content  myself  at  present  by  saying  that  we  still 
have  the  undoubted  chapel  of  1072,  and  certain  other  fragments  of  that 
date  as  well. 

The  castle  arose  as  a  necessary  citadel  for  thebishop  in  troublous  times, 
and  for  fully  four  hundred  years  it  continued  to  be  a  strong  military 
fortress.    We  have  seen  how  it  stood  its  first  siege,  in  1080,  and  resisted 
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its  assailants.  It  was  again  attacked  in  1087,  and  safely  withstood  tho 
attempt.  It  watched  the  cathedral  being  built,  and,  in  or  al)out  1120, 
itself  received  some  final  touches  from  Fkimbard,  who  finished  the  nave. 
Then  came  the  desperate  anarchy  of  Stephen's  reign,  when  the  whole 
countryside  was  again  drenched  in  blood.  Stephen  on  the  one  side 
tried  to  force  back  the  intruding  Scots,  who  were  seeking  to  annex 
Northumbria.  On  the  other  side  the  Scots,  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  Durham  as  a  stronghold,  were  able  to  place  a  bishop  in  the  castle 
who  actually  held  the  fortress  for  two  years  and  only  surrendered 
when  his  communications  were  cut  and  he  himself  was  virtually  starved 
into  submission.  AVe  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  curious  Latin 
poem  which  gives  a  contemporary  description  of  the  miseries  of  this 
usurpation  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  presents  us  with  a 
description  of  the  castle  itself.  All  investigation  into  the  early 
character  of  the  buildings  must  begin  with  this  poem  of  Laurence, 
afterwards  prior  of  Durham.  I  may  be  permitted  perhaps  to  give  a 
translated  specimen  of  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  castle.  After  a 
general  account  of  the  peninsula,  with  its  encircling  wall  and  its  three 
gates,  its  lofty  position,  its  impregnable  character  and  its  precipitous 
river-banks,  Laurence  expends  all  the  resources  of  his  vocabulary  in 
painting  a  word-picture  of  the  castle  itself  as  he  knew  it,  and  as  he 
loved  it. 

Upon  the  motte  tlie  keep  sits  like  a  queen  ; 

With  threatening  aspect  reckons  all  her  own. 

Grim  from  tlie  gate  below,  straight  up  the  mound, 

A  wall  makes  for  this  donjon's  pleasant  site. 

Whilst  to  the  upper  air  the  keep  ascends, 

Massive  within,  without  in  brave  array. 

Within,  a  biise  three  cubits  tliick  doth  rise, 

A  base  compact  of  solid  earth  beat  hard  ; 

Above  this  looms  the  fortress  higher  still 

Conspicuous  and  comely  in  its  sliow. 

'lis  seen  to  rest  on  twice  two  pillars  here, 

Each  firm-knit  angle  boasts  a  pillar  too, 

Whilst  at  the  sides  connecting  walls  unite, 

And  each  one  ends  in  fiowuing  curtain  wall. 

Then  from  the  building  to  the  battlement, 

A  stair  gives  easy  access  by  its  steps, 

And  thus  arriving  at  the  top  the  way 

Gives  frequent  access  to  the  summit  there. 

The  keep  itself  presents  a  rounded  form : 

Position,  art,  conspire  to  give  it  grace. 

Hence  to  thf  castle  do.\nward  looks  a  bridge 

Affording  quick  return  both  up  and  down. 

Wide  as  it  is  descending  to  the  base 

With  narrow  steps  not  headlong  in  its  flight. 

Beside  it  from  the  keep  a  wall  runs  down 

And  turns  its  face  toward  the  setting  sun, 

Then  bending  back  right  up  the  air-swept  bank 

Comprises  in  its  course  an  iirea  large, 

Until  at  last  it  feels  the  northern  blast, 

Strong  as  before,  and  gains  the  keep  once  more. 

The  space  surrounded  by  this  lofty  wall 

By  no  means  void,  of  buildings  holds  a  store  ; 

Two  mighty  palaces  with  many  a  vault  beneath. 

Attest  the  skill  of  their  artificers. 

Here  too  there  gleams  on  columns  six  upreared 

The  chapel  not  too  large  but  beautiful. 
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Iloro  room  joins  room,  and  liouse  joins  Iiouso 

For  evervtliinji;  anil  t-voiyone  its  ubo. 

Here  vi'stiucnts,  snored  vessels,  jujIIsIumI  arms 

Arrest  tlie  eye.      Here  money,  nieat.  nnd  bread 

Are  stored — fruit,  wine  and  liter,  whilst  jjurest  Hour 

Has  its  own  jilaee.     And  yet  in  all  the  array 

01'  clustered  buildings  none  is  idle  liere. 

'J'lie  castle's  inner  court  unoccupied 

Contains  a  well  of  water  always  full. 

#  #  #  #  # 

There  is  a  gate  of  lofty  height  so  strong 
That  few,  nay  women  weak,  could  hold  it  st.fe. 
In  front  a  bridge  is  laid  across  a  moat 
And  stntclies  widely  to  the  other  side. 
'J'ill  safely  Hanked  with  walls  it  meets  the  green 
Where  joyous  youtli  so  often  held  its  sports. 
'Jhe  castle  wall  wards  off  the  northern  blast 
So  does  the  keep  iipou  the  lofty  mound; 
Auothei  wall  runs  from  the  keep  full  south 
Protracted  to  the  church's  eastern  bound. 

Such  was  the  castle  in  the  reign  of  Stephen ;  but  a  great  disaster 
befell  it  about  115.5,  when  fire,  which  has  always  been  the  most 
formidable  foe  to  Durham,  wrought  irrevocable  havoc  upon  the  stately 
buildings.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  princely  Pudsey  was  bishop  then. 
He  built  anew  the  Norman  hall  and  the  constable's  gallery  above  it, 
and  gave  us  that  Ijeautiful  doorway  which  led  into  his  hall.  Pudsey's 
buildings  have  been  the  pride  and  the  despair  of  succeeding  generations 
— their  pride,  because  of  stately  magnificence,  their  despair  because  of 
structural  defects  which  have  proved  a  constant  expense  and  difficulty, 
not  least  in  our  own  days. 

A  century  passed.  Henry  HI.  and  Edward  I.  were  successively 
entertained  in  the  castle.  In  1284  Antony  Bek,  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  became  bishop  of  Ditrham.  It  was  the  dream  of  Bek  to 
provide  for  the  union  of  the  English  and  the  Scottish  crowns  by 
promoting  the  marriage  of  the  first  Prince  of  Wales  with  Margaret, 
the  child  queen  of  Scotland.  If  that  marriage  had  taken  place  as  a 
result  of  the  far-sighted  statesmanship  of  Edward  and  of  Bek,  the 
whole  of  the  later  history  of  England  and  of  Scotland  would  have  been 
differently  written.  The  death  of  the  little  Margaret  cut  short  the 
plans  of  union,  and  introduced  the  terril)le  strife  that  followed  with 
its  memories  of  Bruce  and  of  Balliol  and  its  battlefields  of  Bainiockburn 
and  of  Neville's  Cross.  That  most  tragic  and  yet  most  magnificent 
century  of  Diu^ham  history  saw  not  only  the  erection  of  Hatfield's 
throne  in  the  cathedral,  but  the  building  of  the  new  castle  hall,  which 
still  exists,  the  hall  which  Bek  began  and  Hatfield  probably  completed. 
We  have  no  information  as  to  the  reason  which  prompted  the  erection 
of  the  hall,  or  the  rebuilding  of  the  keep  by  Hatfield,  and  are  free  to 
suppose  that  the  needs  of  the  Palatinate  power,  then  being  carried  to 
its  greatest  height,  demanded  an  adecpiate  reconstruction  of  bitildings 
which  were  probably  too  small  for  the  growing  business  of  the  Ijishop 
of  Durham. 

But  I  must  leave  the  work  of  the  fourteenth-centmy  bishops.  I 
must  pass  by  the  story  of  the  banquet  which  bishop  de  Bary  gave  in 
1333  within  the  castle  hall.  I  must  also  pass  by  the  fortunes  of  the 
castle  during  the  period  of  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses,  and  take  my  stand 
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for  a  moment  in  the  early  Tudor  days,  when  a  new  stage  in  the  history 
begins,  for  Durham  Castle  ceases  to  be  a  strong  mediaeval  fortress  and 
figures  rather  as  an  ordinary  English  mansion.  This  23rd  day  of  July 
happens  to  be  the  anniversary  of  a  picturesque  incident  in  the  new 
chapter.  It  Avill  be  remembered  that  Henry  VII.  called  to  his  aid  the 
great  statesman  bishop  Fox,  and  set  him  here  at  Durham  to  watch  the 
wiles  of  the  Scottish  king,  who  was  well  pleased  to  aid  the  schemes  of 
Perkin  Warbeck.  Fox  garrisoned  and  rebuilt  Norham  Castle  and 
other  fortresses,  whilst  in  Durham  he  made  many  changes,  erecting 
the  present  kitchen,  improving  the  hall,  and  this,  it  may  be,  to 
accommodate  an  increased  soldiery,  but  not  improbably  in  some 
connection  with  a  plan  which  he  resolved  and  essayed  for  several  years. 
At  all  events  there  recurred  to  him  the  old  scheme  of  the  builder  of  the 
castle  hall  which  had  come  to  such  a  tragic  end.  The  idea  of  a 
permanent  union  between  the  Scottish  and  the  English  crowns  now 
floated  before  him,  and  it  became  the  constant  policy  of  Fox  to  promote 
the  marriage  of  another  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VII., 
with  James  IV.  of  Scotland.  Margaret  was  little  more  than  a  child, 
and  by  the  time  that  all  arrangements  were  complete  Fox  had  left 
Durham  and  had  gone  to  Winchester.  Then  came  the  famous  progress 
of  the  princess  to  her  future  husband's  capital,  the  story  of  which  has 
been  so  quaintly  recorded  by  one  of  the  royal  heralds.  At  the  moment 
no  successor  had  been  appointed  for  Fox,  and  he  obtained  permission 
or  commission  (I  scarcely  know  which)  to  accompany  the  young 
Margaret  to  Scotland,  and  so  to  witness  the  successful  completion  of 
the  long-debated  alliance.  At  place  after  place  on  the  road  the 
wedding  procession  was  sumptuously  entertained,  and  it  is  almost 
tempting  to  suppose  that  the  long  journey  of  Fox  was  prompted  in 
part  by  his  desire  to  welcome  the  bride  in  the  castle  hall  which  he  had 
so  recently  beautified  and  improved.  So  Margaret  fared  northwards, 
and  all  the  circumstances  of  her  extreme  youth  and  her  uncertain 
prospects  made  Englishmen  vie  with  one  another  in  the  warmth  of  her 
send-off.  She  passed  through  York,  Northallerton,  and  on  to  Croft, 
where  the  sheriff  of  the  bishopric  met  her ;  thence  to  Darlington  ancl 
so  at  last  to  Durham,  where  at  the  cathedral  gate  the  bishop  and  the 
prior  received  her  with  the  monks  all  vested  in  rich  copes  and  in 
processional  order.  Then,  to  quote  the  chronicle  itself,  "  After  this 
she  was  nobly  conveyed  to  the  castle  where  her  lodging  was  prepared 
.  .  .  The  21st,  22nd  and  23rd  days  of  the  said  mondi  [July,  1503] 
she  sojourned  in  the  said  palace  of  Durham,  where  she  was  well 
cherished  and  her  cross  borne  by  the  said  bishop,  who,  on  the  23rd  day, 
held  whole  hall  and  double  dinner  and  double  supper  to  all  comers 
worthy  for  to  be  there.  And  in  the  said  hall  was  set  all  the  noblesse 
as  well  spirituals  as  temporals,  great  and  small,  the  which  was  welcome, 
for  this  was  his  day  of  installation."  In  other  words  it  was  the  ninth 
anniversary  of  Bishop  Fox's  enthronement  at  Durham,  and  he  could 
not  let  the  occasion  pass  without  a  final  leave  taking  to  all  his  late 
neighbours  of  high  rank  in  the  presence  of  the  young  princess. 

But  again  I  nuist  hurry  on.  I  have  no  space  to  tell  of  Tunstall's 
new  chapel  and  new  gates,  of  his  conduit,  or  of  other  things  that  he 
did,  nor  how  in  Edward's  reign  the  unprincipled  Northumberland  (a 
Dudley,  not  a  Percy)  strove  for  the  suppression  of  the  see  and  designed 
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to  make  liimself  Karl  of  Nortliunihcrland  iiulecfl  Ijy  .stei)i)iiiK  into  the 
dignities  of  (he  Karl  Palatine,  or  liow  he  calculated  to  seize  Durham 
castle  and  make  it  his  hcad(|uarters,  from  whence  he  might  rule,  like  a 
Pudsey  or  a  llatlield,  ovei'  the  county  of  Durham.  Over  all  this  and 
■over  other  events  we  pass  and  come  to  another  .scene  connected  with 
the  castle.  A  hundred  years  have  passed  since  Fox's  great  banquet. 
In  the  meantime  the  famous  mitied  al)l)ey  of  Durham  had  been  swept 
away  to  reappear  as  a  cathedral  of  the  new  foundation  with  dean  and 
canons.  The  old  guilds  of  the  city  had  been  reconstituted.  The 
genei'al  face  of  the  church  had  been  changed  in  rite,  in  ceremony,  in 
furniture.  No\\here  in  England  had  the  alterations  been  more  sullenly 
received,  until  the  irritation  flamed  out  into  angry  revolt,  when,  in 
1569,  the  whole  county  rose  to  place  Norfolk  and  Mary  Stuart  upon 
the  throne.  And  nowhere  did  the  resistance  of  recusants  give  greater 
trouble,  whilst  Jesuits  and  seminary  priests,  carrying  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  strove  to  effect  another  revolution  of  the  faith.  And  now 
at  last  in  the  year  1G03  another  procession  approaches  Durham,  from 
the  north  this  time,  and  not,  as  in  1503,  from  the  south.  The  great 
grandson  of  the  princess  Margaret,  who  is  drawing  near  the  old  city, 
and  the  dream  of  Bek,  dreamed  again  by  Fox,  is  at  last  fulfilled. 
James  VI.  of  Scotland  is  on  his  way  to  London  to  be  crowned  as 
James  I.  of  England.  A  modern  historian  says:  "for  a  month  of 
spring  weather  James  rode  south.  The  land  seemed  bursting  into  1)ud 
to  welcome  him,  growing  greener  each  day  as  the  ever-increasing  train 
of  courtiers  wound  slowly  down  out  of  the  north  country  into  the 
Midland  valleys ;  the  rough  shouting  market  places  where  the  masque 
of  welcome  and  the  corporation  with  its  address  were  lost  in  the  press 
of  men ;  by  ancient  steeples  rocking  with  the  clash  of  bells  ;  along 
open  roads  hedged  with  countrymen  who  had  come  on  pilgrimage 
across  wdiole  counties."^  Or  let  us  hear  the  contemporary  chronicler 
who  describes  the  Durham  scene  :  "  His  Majesty  set  forward  toward 
Durham  .  .  .  and  when  he  came  near,  the  magistrates  of  the  city 
met  him,  and  behaving  themselves  as  others  before  them,  it  was  by  his 
Highness  as  thankfully  accepted.  And  passing  through  the  gates  [i.e., 
on  Tranwellgate  bridge]  whence  his  Excellence  entered  the  market 
place,  there  was  an  excellent  oration  made  to  him,  containing  in  effect 
the  universal  joy  conceived  by  his  subjects  at  his  approach,  being  of 
power  to  divert  from  them  so  great  sorrow  as  had  lately  possessed  them 
all.  The  oration  ended  he  passed  towards  the  bishop's  house,  where  he 
was  royally  received,  the  bishop  attending  his  Majesty  with  an  hundred 
gentlemen  in  tawny  liveries.  Of  all  his  entertainment  in  particular  at 
the  bishop's,  his  merry  and  well-seasoned  jests,  as  well  there  as  in  other 
parts  of  his  journey,  all  his  words  being  of  full  weight,  and  his  jests 
filled  with  the  salt  of  wit,  yet  so  facetious  and  pleasant  as  they  were 
no  less  gracious  and  worthy  regard  than  the  words  of  so  royal  a 
Majesty,  it  is  bootless  to  repeat  them,  they  are  so  well  known. "- 

In  this  manner  then  "  the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom  "  was  entertained 
at  Durham.  I  must  again  pass  over  much  that  is  interesting  connected 
with  the  castle;  how  James  came  again  in    1617,  how  Charles  was 

^  Treveljan :      England     under     the  -  J.    Nicliols :    Progresses   of    Queen 

Stuarts^  7i.  Elizabeth,  3,  Appendix,  10. 
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entertained  here  by  bishop  Neile  in  1633  und  set  the  seal  of  his 
a];)proval  upon  the  "  innovations "  at  the  cathedral  brought  in  l)y  the 
Arminian  preliendaries,  how  six  years  later  Charles  held  council  in  the 
hall  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Bishops'  Wars,  how  he  passed  through  as 
•a  prisoner  years  later  still,  and  how  the  castle  was  turned  into  a 
hospital  for  the  sick  and  wounded  prisoners  who  were  dying  off  like 
flies  in  the  cathedral  after  the  battle  of  Dunliar.  I  have  no  space  to 
describe  the  shortdived  attempt  to  forestall  the  present  use  of  the 
buildings,  when  Cromwell  bestowed  the  cathedial  and  castle  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  his  northern  university' ;  nor  how,  after  the  Restoration, 
when  all  Durham  was  rebuilding,  Cosin,  who  loved  Durham  with  all 
his  heart,  gave  Stapylton,  his  man  of  affairs,  carte  hiamhe  to  rectify  the 
castle  "  which  the  Scots  spoiled  and  mined  with  gunpowder." 

Then  Crewe  comes  before  us.  Baron  Crewe  of  Stene,  who  lived  in 
the  castle  with  much  magnificence,  and  entertained  here  royally  when 
he  had  purged  himself  of  Jacobite  suspicion.  And  after  Crewe,  at  an 
interval,  follow  Butler  and  Trevor  and  P^gerton  and  Barrington,  each 
one  of  whom  left  his  mark  upon  the  castle  buildings. 

I  conclude  with  the  merest  reference  to  one  more  great  meeting  in 
the  castle  hall,  when  a  kind  of  farewell  was  taken  of  all  that  the  castle 
had  been,  an  episode  that  fitly  closes  the  long  chapter  of  its  episcopal 
history.  In  the  autumn  of  1827  the  Duke  of  Wellington  passed 
through  the  county  of  Durham,  and  was  everywhere  received  with 
■enthusiasm.  As  the  guest  of  Lord  Ravensworth  he  came  over  to  the 
•city  in  company  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  I  cannot  do  better  than 
give  Sir  Walter's  own  description  of  the  entertainment  given  by  bishop 
Van  Mildert  in  the  castle  hall  : — 

"October  3  [1827]  went  to  Durham  with  Lord  Ravensworth  l:ietwixt 
one  and  two.  Found  the  gentlemen  of  Durham  county  and  town 
assembled  to  receive  the  Duke  of  Wellington  .  .  .  The  Duke 
arrived  very  late.  There  were  bells  and  cannon  and  drums,  tiumpets 
and  banners,  besides  a  fine  troop  of  yeomanry  .  .  .  We  dined 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  or  fifty  men,  a  distinguished  company  for 
rank  and  property. 

Lords  and  Dukes  and  noble  Princes 
All  the  pride  and  flower  of  Spain, 

"  We  dined  in  the  old  baronial  hall,  impressive  from  its  rude  antiquity, 
and  fortunately  free  from  the  plaster  of  former  improvement,  as  I  ti'ust 
it  will  long  be  from  the  gingerbread  taste  of  modern  Gothicizers.  The 
bright  moon  streaming  in  through  the  old  Gothic  windows  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  artificial  lights  within.  Spears,  banners  and  armour 
were  intermixed  with  the  pictures  of  the  old  bishops,  and  the  whole  had 
a  singular  mixture  of  baronial  pomp  with  the  grave  and  more  chastened 
dignity  of  prelacy." 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Phillpotts,  then  a  prebendary,  and  later  the 
famous  bishop  of  Exeter,  adds  a  few  touches  :  "  Sometimes  I  doubted 
whether  the  hero  or  the  poet  was  fixing  most  attention.  The  latter,  I 
need  hardly  tell  you,  appeared  unconscious  that  he  was  regarded 
differently  from  the  others  al)0ut  him,  until  the  good  bishop  arose  and 
proposed  his  health." 

'  Described  in  Dr.  Fowler'a  History  of  the  University  of  Durham. 
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Wednesday,  July  L'l'iid. 

Tlie  mcinl)er.s  fii\st  went  by  train  to  Bishop  Amklaiid  and  thence 
drove  to  liahy  Castle  (for  tjround  plan  see  opposite),  where 
Lord  Barnard  received  them  and  gave  a  short  addiess.  Tlie 
county,  he  said,  was  overshadowed  l)y  Yorkshire  on  the  one  hand, 
and  hy  Nortliuniheriand  on  tlie  other.  It  was  principally  a  thickly 
populated  industi'ial  district,  hut  nevertheless  it  contained  in  the 
western  paits  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  England. 

The  principal  charm  of  the  county  of  Durham  was  its  glorious 
traditional  history  under  the  pi'ince-bishops.  As  they  were  all  aware, 
it  was  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  but 
what  the  origin  of  the  palatinate  wa,s  he  was  not  clear.  There  was  still  a 
remnant  of  the  time  of  the  prince-bishops  in  the  holding  of  the  Chancery 
Court  at  Durham  with  its  own  chancellor.  As  to  the  origin  of  Ealjy, 
John  de  Neville  was  granted  a  licence  to  erect  a  "chastel"  in  1379. 
It  was  stated  that  there  was  a  mansion  at  Staindrop  called  Caiuite's  Hall, 
but  that  could  hardly  have  been  on  the  same  site  as  the  present  castle. 
There  was  prol^ablj^  a  dwelling  at  Raby  when  the  prince-l)ishops  held 
courts,  and  exercised  almost  royal  functions ;  they  had  a  mint,  raised 
armies,  and  had  admiralty  jurisdiction  on  the  coast.  They  were  great 
statesmen,  and  spent  perhaps  a  great  deal  too  much  of  their  time  out 
of  their  principality. 

Kal)y  Castle,  like  other  castellated  buildings,  was  crenellated  and 
fortified  by  licence  granted  by  bishop  Hatfield  in  137S.  It  was 
originally  the  home  of  the  very  old  northern  family  of  the  Brancepeths, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Nevilles  by  marriage,  and  until  about  a 
century  and  a  half  ago  there  was  a  village  just  outside  the  castle. 
Thei'e  was  probably  in  early  times  a  small  mansion  house,  with  a 
Danish  settlement,  and  he  would  be  surprised  if  the  original  site  of  the 
mansion  house  was  not  the  same  as  that  upon  which  the  castle  was 
built.  The  castle  was  associated  with  the  Neville  family,  who  were 
very  properly  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  great  northern  families  of 
the  country. 

Lord  Barnard  traced  the  history  of  the  castle  to  modern  times,  and 
pointed  out  that  although  successive  occupiers  had  regarded  it  as  small 
for  their  recpiirements,  and  had  erected  additional  buildings,  its  main 
outline  had  been  very  little  altered  since  the  time  of  the  Nevilles. 
The  castle  occupied  about  two  and  a  half  acres.  The  walls  were  of 
enormous  thickness  and  great  strength,  and  those  of  the  tower  were 
battered.  The  castle  was  built  on  solid  rock,  only  one  part  was 
vaulted,  and  that  was  the  cellar  under  the  kitchen.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  castle  was  the  fact  that  little  or  no  timber  was  used  in  its 
construction.  All  the  floors  up  to  the  second  and  third  stories  were 
built  of  stone.  The  castle  itself  is  outwardly  a  noble  and  picturesque 
building  of  irregular  plan,  and  mostly  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  unencumbered  by  any  attached  buildings  or  modern 
surroundings,  but  internally,  like  so  many  other  feudal  castles,  it  has 
been  miich  altered  to  accommodate  it  to  changes  of  fashion.  Beyond 
one  side  of  the  hall,  parts  of  the  chapel  and  the  kitchen  with  its 
vaulted  chamber,  little  of  the  original  interior  remains. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth,  in  thanking  Lord  Barnard  for  his  hospitality, 
reminded  the  meeting  that  it  was  in  that  hall  that  the  Institute  was 
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entertained  more  than  forty  years  before  by  the  Duke  of  Cleveland, 
the  ancestor  of  the  present  owner. 

The  drive  was  next  continued  to  Staindrop,  where,  after  luncheon, 
the  parish  church  was  visited,  and  described  by  the  Kev.  J.  F.  Hodgson, 
who  was  congratulated  on  this  being  his  eightieth  birthday.  The 
first  mention  of  Staindrop  was  in  the  reign  of  Canute,  who  had  a 
manor  there.  It  was  included  in  the  grant  to  St.  Cuth1)ert.  Mr. 
Hodgson  pointed  out  that  it  contains  traces  of  its  Saxon  nave  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  chancel  arch,  through  the  walls  of  which  arcades  were 
cut  in  the  twelfth  century  for  the  added  aisles.  It  was  considerably 
enlarged  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  the  addition  of  another 
bay  and  a  western  tower  to  the  nave,  and  by  north  and  south 
transeptal  chapels.  The  chancel  underwent  reconstruction  about  the 
same  time,  and  still  retains  triple  sedilia  and  a  drain  of  rich  Avork, 
reminiscent  of  the  Nine  Altars  at  Durham.  The  south  aisle  was 
enlarged  as  a  chantry  chapel  about  1344,  and  the  thirteenth  century 
chancel  partly  rebuilt  in  1412,  when  the  church  was  appi'opriated  to  a 
college  of  secular  priests  established  here  l)y  Ralph  Nevill  of  Neville's 
Cross,  first  earl  of  Westmorland.  For  their  accommodation  a  fine 
series  of  stalls  was  put  in,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  chancel  was  set  up 
the  magnificent  alabaster  tomb  with  effigies  of  the  earl  and  his  two 
wives.  To  the  north  of  the  chancel  is  an  original  vestry  with  living- 
room  over,  and  the  nave  has  a  south  porch  with  a  stone  roof.  A  small 
stone  porch  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the  south  aisle  is  actually  a  fire- 
proof vestry  to  the  chantry  altar,  with  its  east  window  cut  down  into  a 
doorway.  The  chancel  is  at  present  undergoing  "  restoration,"  and  the 
great  Neville  tomli,  which  had  been  relegated  towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  from  its  original  position  to  a  remote  corner  of  the 
south  aisle,  is  lying  in  a  disjointed  condition  preparatory  to  its  re- 
erection  a  few  feet  north  of  its  present  position.  The  large  wooden 
moiumient  with  effigies  of  the  fifth  earl  and  his  two  wives  is  in  a  similar 
condition.  Both  Mr.  Hodgson  and  Mr.  Hope  condemned  the  removal, 
during  a  former  restoration,  of  the  plaster  from  the  walls  of  the  nave 
and  its  aisles.  They  also  pleaded  for  the  restoration  of  the  great 
alabaster  tomb  to  its  original  position  in  the  chancel.  On  the  proposal 
of  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  it  was  agreed  to  make  an  appeal  to  Lord 
Barnard  in  favour  of  the  replacement  of  the  old  tombs  if  it  were 
feasible. 

From  Staindrop  the  journey  was  continued  to  Winston  station,  and 
thence  by  rail  to  Darlington.  Here  the  fine  parish  church  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert  was  inspected  under  the  guidance  of  the  Kev.  J.  F.  Hodgson,  who 
was  inclined  to  agree  with  the  old  view  that  the  building  was  the  work 
of  bishop  Pudsey  between  1193  and  his  death  in  1195.  In  the  light 
of  later  knowledge,  however,  this  opinion  may  have  to  be  modified. 
The  so-called  "  rood-loft "  in  front  of  the  chancel  is  actually  part  of  an 
early  fourteenth  century  support  to  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  central  tower. 

The  evening  meeting  was  occupied  by  an  address  from  the  veteran 
Canon  CTreenwell,  now  in  his  eighty-ninth  year,  on  the  evidence 
afforded  by  Great  Btitain  as  to  the  origin  and  development  of  the  spear 
and  dagger  during  the  bronze  period,  which  he  claimed  largely  to  have 
taken  place  in  Britain.    In  illustration  of  his  remarks  the  Canon  exhibited 
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his  m.it^iiificcnt  "and  niirivalleil  collection  of  objects  of  this  period, 
iiicliuling  the  famous  and  now  liist(jric  scries  of  iiiiplcnierits  and  family 
treasures  found  together  in  the  Heathery  Burn  cave  in  the  county  of 
Durham.  The  Canon  concluded  with  an  expression  of  regret  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  meetings  (jf  the 
Institute  and  they  must  put  it  down,  he  said,  not  to  want  of  will  but 
to  want  of  power. 

Sir  Henry  Howorth  expressed  the  delight  of  the  meeting  with  the 
exti'aordinary  knowledge  and  lucidity  of  the  address. 

Thursday,  July  2.3rd. 

The  programme  for  Thursday  began  with  a  visit  to  Escombe,  where 
the  perfect  pre-Conquest  church,  consisting  only  of  a  small  square 
chancel  and  a  lofty  nave,  with  later  porch,  was  described  by  ^Ir.  C.  K. 
Peers,  who  said  that  from  a  comj^arison  of  the  work  with  other  and 
particularly  dateable  buildings,  he  was  inclined  to  ascribe  it  to  the  ninth 
century,  a  view  in  which  others  present  concurred.  A  large  number  of 
Koman  stones  had  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  church.  The 
chancel  arch  was,  in  his  opinion,  not  so  early  as  the  Avork  they  would 
see  at  iMonkwearmouth.  M.  Lefevre-Pontalis  referred  to  churches  of 
similar  plan  and  section  in  the  Asturias,  which  apparently  belonged  to 
the  same  peiiod.  Mr.  Francis  Bond  thought  that  the  long-and-short 
work  visible  in  the  building  pointed  to  a  much  earlier  date,  and  that 
the  chancel  arch,  like  many  of  the  stones  used  in  the  walling,  was 
Koman  work  re-used. 

Mr.  Hope  pointed  out  that  until  the  nineteenth  century  the  walls 
had  retained  the  plaster  with  which  they  were  meant  from  the  first  to 
be  clothed,  and  that  probably  the  exterior  had  been  similarly  treated. 
Such  buildings,  when  whitewashed,  as  they  cei^tainly  were,  were  no 
doubt  the  "  white  churches  "  of  the  chroniclers,  and  Aldhun's  church  at 
Durham  had  been  a  case  in  point. 

A  visit  W' as  next  paid  to  St.  Andrew's  Church  at  South  Auckland,  an 
interesting  cruciform  structure  with  aisles  to  the  nave  and  a  western 
tower,  which  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Hodgson  was  inclined  to  ascribe  in  the 
main  to  bishop  Robert  Stichill,  who  held  the  see  from  1261  to  1274. 
A  college  attached  to  the  church  was  founded  and  re-organized  by 
bishop  Anthony  Bek,  who  was  apparently  responsible  for  certain 
changes  in  the  chancel  and  other  parts  of  the  building.  The  upper- 
most stage  of  the  tower  was  added  about  1417,  and  the  fine  choir  stalls 
put  in  by  cardinal  Langley.  At  the  w-est  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  an 
extensive  collection  of  fragments  of  Saxon  crosses  and  tomljstones, 
together  with  a  wooden  effigy  of  a  cross-legged  knight  and  a  stone 
figure  of  a  lady.  With  these  is  a  large  limestone  slab  with  the 
casements  of  a  small  monumental  brass,  remarkable  for  having  been  so 
cut  as  to  form  part  of  the  altar  steps,  w^ith  a  section  of  the  brass  laid  in 
each  of  the  three  divisions. 

After  luncheon  at  Bishop  Auckland  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  splendid 
chapel  of  the  episcopal  residence,  which  was  described  by  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Hodgson.  This,  he  pointed  out,  had  originally  been  the  great  hall 
begun  by  bishop  Pudsey,  and  almost  entirely  reconstructed  by  bishop 
Anthony  Bek ;  and  consisted  of  a  middle  alley  with  broad  side  alleys 
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divided  from  it  by  four  wide  and  lofty  arches  on  either  hand.  Owing  to 
the  destruction  of  the  castle  chapel  under  the  Commonwealth,  the  great 
hall  was  converted  in  1662-4  into  a  chapel  by  bishop  John  Cosin,  ta 
whom  are  due  the  clerestory  and  the  splendid  flat  wooden  ceiling, 
originally  richly  painted  and  gilded,  the  stall-work,  the  screen  from 
the  first  bay,  which  forms  an  ante-chapel,  and  the  "wind  organ"  now 
in  a  gallery  at  the  west  end.  The  Hoor  was  re-laid  by  bishop  ran 
Mildert,  and  the  reredos  added  by  bishop  Lightfoot.  The  only  other 
interesting  part  of  the  castle  is  a  wing  begun  by  bishop  liuthall  and 
finished  l\y  bishop  Tunstall,  both  of  whom  have  carved  their  arms 
upon  the  work  done  by  them. 

From  Bishop  Auckland  the  journey  was  continued  past  the  site  of 
the  Roman  fort  of  Vinovmm  at  Binchester,  to  Brancepeth,  where  the 
church  was  described  by  Canon  Fowler.  It  was  dedicated,  he  pointed 
out,  in  honour  of  St.  Brandon,  and  was  interesting  chiefly  for  its  rich 
and  remarkable  wood  fittings,  believed  to  be  the  work  of  bishop  Cosin 
when  rector  here  from  1626  to  the  usurpation.  They  include  the 
whole  of  the  stall-work  and  chancel  screen,  the  altar,  the  pulpit,  the 
font  cover,  several  enclosed  pews  in  the  transeptal  chapels,  ancl  the 
pews  throughout  the  church.  From  notes  taken  by  him  in  1863 
Dr.  Fowler  showed  that  the  church  then  possessed  a  reading-desk  of 
equal  beauty  to  the  pulpit,  and  that  the  pews  retained  an  original 
disposition,  which  had  since  been  most  unnecessarily  destroyed,  a& 
well  as  the  doors  with  which  they  all  were  fitted.  Over  the  chancel 
arch  was  the  original  fifteenth  century  canopy  of  the  rood-loft,  and 
below  that  was  fixed  a  piece  of  panelling  with  exc|uisite  geometrical 
tracery,  believed  to  have  been  brought  from  Durham  after  the 
Suppression.  It  forms  the  subject  of  a  memoir  by  Billings.  The 
chancel,  together  with  the  vestry  of  the  south  chapel,  was  late 
fourteenth  century  work,  and  Mr.  Hodgson  had  that  day  furnished  him 
with  evidence  that  it  should  be  dated  between  1371  and  1381.  In  the 
chancel  now  lie  the  truly  colossal  stone  figure  of  a  cross-legged  knight^ 
believed  to  represent  Robert  Neville,  who  was  killed  at  Berwick  in  1319, 
and  two  very  fine  oaken  effigies  of  Ralph,  second  earl  of  Westmorland,, 
and  his  wife,  Margaret  Cobham.  Both  wear  the  Yorkist  livery  collar 
of  suns  and  roses.  These  figures  now  lie  upon  the  base  of  what  was- 
once  a  high  toml)  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  chancel.  The 
church  is  also  of  considerable  interest  architecturally,  and  chiefly  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  At  the  west  end  of  the 
north  aisle  is  a  good  collection  of  ancient  monumental  slabs,  and  in 
the  south  chapel  a  fine  "Flanders  kist,"  of  a  date  circa  1360-70. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Mr.  John  Bilson  read  a  paper,  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides,  on  "  The  Place  of  Durham  in  the  Evolution  of  Gothic 
Architecture,"  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary  :  The  beginnings 
of  the  Norman  school  are  discernible  in  the  abbey  church  of  Bernay, 
a  work  of  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  century.  By  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  England  the  school  was  fully  formed,  and  achieving  such 
masterpieces  for  the  time  as  Jumieges  and  Saint-Etienne  at  Caen.  The 
accident  of  the  conquest  led  to  the  transference  of  the  centre  of 
activity  from  Normandy  to  England  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eleventh  century.  The  Normans  developed  here  the  logic  of  con- 
struction,  and   they   were  innovators  in  the  practice   of   expedients. 
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whirli  c)iily  needed  fuller  development  to  reach  the  essentiuls  of  what 
we  rail  (lothic.  Their  structural  advance  receives  its  most  jji'onounced 
manifestation  in  the  cathedral  clnnch  of  Dui-ham,  which  is  (juite 
Gothic  in  construction,  though  still  Komaiiescjue  in  cxpi-ession.  After 
the  o})ening  of  the  twelfth  century  the  centre  cf  the  Xoi'jnan  school 
returned  to  Caen,  and  there  was  another  important  development  in 
vaulting,  the  sexpartite  and  similar  systems,  which  contrihuted  nnich 
towards  ultimate  Gothic  solution.  It  was  not  given  to  the  Normans 
to  achieve  the  final  solution  ;  having  done  so  much,  they  had  built  up 
powerful  traditions,  which  in  themselves  were  a  bar  to  further  ra])id 
udvance.  Thus  the  architecture  of  lower  Normandy  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  twelfth  century  retains  more  Romanescjue  character  than 
contemporary  English  work,  which  again  retains  far  more  than  does 
upper  Normandy  nearer  to  the  Ile-de-France.  This  last  school,  one  of 
the  poorest  of  all  until  the  second  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century, 
had  no  well-estal)lished  traditions  to  hamper  its  advance  ;  and,  profiting 
by  the  experience  of  its  predecessors,  adopted  and  improved  upon  their 
expedients,  giving  them  a  new  and  fitting  expression,  and  achieved  the 
final  steps  in  the  evolution  of  Gothic.  The  glory  of  its  achievement 
is  in  no  way  diminished  by  the  fact  that  others  had  preceded  it  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  journey,  nor  are  the  partial  successes  of  the  earlier 
stages  less  noteworthy.  And  one  of  the  buildings  which  looms  out 
largest  in  this  earlier  story  is  the  cathedral  church  of  Durham. 

Friday,  July  24th. 

The  meml)ers  journeyed  first  by  train  to  Sunderland,  and  thence  by 
road  to  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Monkwearmouth.  Mr. 
C.  R.  Peers,  who  described  the  building,  said  that  the  church  was  of 
extremely  early  construction,  and  its  earliest  parts  could  satisfactorily 
be  dated  to  probably  the  year  674.  To  this  date  belonged  the  western 
portions  of  the  nave  and  the  lower  stages  of  the  western  tower,  which 
originally  consisted  of  a  porch  with  arched  openings  in  each  of  its  three 
free  side's  and  a  chamber  above.  This  was  subsequently  carried  up  as 
a,  tower,  but  at  what  date  is  uncertain,  the  work  being  apparently  of 
the  ninth  century,  which  was  seemingly  an  impossible  date  historically. 
The  piers  of  the  chancel  arch  are  contemporary  with  the  tower,  and 
had  been  supposed  at  one  time  to  belong  to  a  second  church  of  St. 
Mary,  which  perhaps  stood  in  line  with  St.  Peter's  to  the  east,  but  this 
view  could  not  be  upheld.  Mr.  Peers  also  called  attention  to  the 
remarkal)le  sculptures  in  the  lower  stories  of  the  tower,  and  to  the 
extraordinary  collection  of  early  carvings,  etc.,  now  stored  in  the  vestry. 
The  vicar,  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Boutflower,  pointed  out  that  according  to  a 
passage  in  one  of  the  Venerable  Bede's  sermons  it  was  the  aim  in  his 
time  to  build  churches  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  of  Solomon's 
Temple,  and  the  measurements  of  the  Monkwearmouth  church  in  feet 
corresponded  exactly  to  those  of  the  Temple  in  cubits. 

The  journey  was  next  continued  to  Hyhon  Castle,  where  the  party 
was  hospitably  received  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Parrington,  who  had  generously 
provided  refreshments.  The  castle,  Mr.  Hope  explained,  had  owed  its 
origin  to  one  Roman  of  Hylton,  to  whom  the  prior  and  convent  of 
Durham,  in  1157,  had  granted  the  privilege  of  having  a  chaplain  to 
perform  divine  service  in  his  chapel  of  Plylton.     From  Roman  down  to 
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1739,  the  castle  had  continued  as  the  home  of  the  Hyltons  in  unbroken 
male  descent,  an  unusual  thing  in  so  unsettled  a  district.  The  existing 
building  was  but  the  gatehouse  to  a  large  mansion  which  had  never 
been  built,  and  was  the  work  of  \Yilliam  of  Hylton,  between  1376  and 
1435.  On  the  inner  or  eastern  face  was  a  large  and  finely  carved 
representation  of  the  white  hart  badge  of  king  Richard  II.,  but  the 
royal  banner  on  the  west  front  Ijore  the  arms  first  adopted  by  king 
Henry  IV.,  al>out  1407.  This  front  is  also  decorated  with  a  large 
number  of  shields  of  arms,  as  well  as  a  large  banner  of  the  Hylton 
arms  within  a  canopied  niche,  now  moved  from  its  original  place. 
But  the  heraldry  showed  that  the  shields  were  of  more  than  one  date, 
and  had  apparently  been  collected  into  their  present  position.  Mr, 
Hope  called  attention  to  the  machicolated  parapets  surmounted  l)y 
stone  figures,  among  which  were  the  remains  of  two  large  images  of 
St.  George  and  St.  Michael,  each  standing  on  a  dragon. 

The  shell  of  the  chapel,  on  rising  ground  to  the  north-east,  was  also 
inspected.  This  was  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  third  quarter  of  the 
fifteenth  century  by  William,  lord  Hylton,  whose  arms  it  bears,  as  an 
aisleless  parallelogram,  but  early  in  the  sixteenth  century  semi- 
octagonal  transepts  were  thrown  out,  divided  by  floors,  each  into  two 
stories.  This  interesting  structure  is  now  roofless,  and  falling  rapidly 
into  decay.  The  party  then  returned  to  Durham  by  rail,  and  after 
luncheon  reassembled  at  the  castle,  which  was  explained  by  Mr.  C.  C. 
Hodges.     (See  plan  facing  page  328.) 

Mr.  Hodges  addressed  a  few  words  to  the  visitors  on  the  castle 
generally,  and  said  that  the  site  of  the  city  of  Durham  was  one  of  great 
interest  from  every  point  of  view.  Geologically  it  was  of  interest  as  a 
piece  of  sandstone  rock  isolated  by  the  action  of  the  river  round  it,  so 
conspicuously  that  there  was  a  tradition  that  the  stone  M^as  taken  out 
of  the  bed  of  the  river  and  used  to  build  the  cathedral  and  castle.  As 
far  back  as  1532  that  tradition  was  extant.  The  actual  historic  evidence 
they  had  of  any  occupation  of  the  plateau  on  which  the  cathedral  was 
built  was  the  coming  of  St.  Cuthbert's  body.  The  building  of  the 
castle  did  not  date  earlier  than  1072,  but  there  was  probably  some  kind 
of  defensive  earthwork  on  the  spot  before.  The  city  occupied  an  oval 
space  of  ground  something  like  1,550  yards  in  length  and  500  yards 
in  width.  The  castle  was  built  at  the  north  end  of  the  promontory 
and  the  cathedral  occupied  the  termination  of  it.  The  site  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  which  had  two  gates  and  two  bridges.  The 
principal  gate  was  the  gaol  gate  in  Queen-street,  and  the  other  gate 
the  water  gate  at  the  end  of  the  North  Bailey.  Another  gate  crossed 
the  Bailey  near  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  which  got  its  name 
from  the  Bow  or  arch  that  crossed  the  street,  and  which  was  taken 
down  when  the  church  was  rebuilt.  The  plan  of  the  castle  was  a 
triangle  of  considerable  extent.  It  was  a  very  lai^ge  castle,  because  it 
was  the  centre  of  the  palatinate  of  Durham,  where  the  bishops  lived  in 
regal  splendour.  They  had  every  regal  right  over  the  palatinate, 
except  that  they  could  not  levy  taxes  to  go  to  war  and  could  not  go  to 
war  without  the  permission  of  the  king. 

Taking  the  castle  chronologically,  Mr.  Hodges  first  conducted  the 
visitors  to  the  Norman  chapel,  which  he  described  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  that  could  be  found.     Mr.  Bilson  called  attention  to  the 
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rcni;irk;ilile  .siniilju'ity  of  the  cnjtit.-ils  to  those  of  the  luivc  of  Or.iville- 
Suiiite-lloiioriiie,  iieur  Jluvre,  ])hoto<^i;i{)hs  of  wliich  he  exhibited.  The 
iinusuul  qimrtei'-rouiul  pi'otile  of  the  Jili.icus  also  occurs  in  tlie  nave  of 
Giaville,  and  in  the  choir  of  Montivillicrs.  Mr.  Hope  su_<i^e.ste<l  that 
the  so-called  chapel  was  only  a  suh-vault  to  the  actual  cliapel  which 
stood  over  it. 

The  Norman  gallery  was  next  visited.  This  was  Ijuilt  Ijy  bishop 
Pudsey,  and  here  Mr.  Hodges  remarked  that  that  munificent  prelate 
had  two  architects,  who,  while  skilled  in  detail,  Avere  not  successful  as 
constructive  architects,  and  the  building  he  had  erected  had  failed fiom 
structural  de])ility.  That  part  of  the  castle  showed  signs  of  giving 
way,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of  bishop  Langley  in  buttressing 
all  the  west  end  would  have  been  in  the  Wear.  Passing  down  the 
noble  black  oak  staircase,  the  visitors  descended  to  the  Tunstall 
Gallery,  with  its  tapestry  of  the  time  of  bishop  Cosin  and  its  beautiful 
Norman  doorway,  and  thence  returned  to  the  great  hall.  The  l)ulk  of 
the  hall,  said  Mr.  Hodges,  was  of  the  time  of  bishop  Bek,  and  dated 
from  the  fourteenth  century.  The  great  door  and  two  of  the  windows 
belonged  to  the  original  building.  He  lamented  that  the  magnificent 
oak  panelling  of  the  time  of  bishop  Cosin  was  destroyed  many  years 
ago.  A  walk  along  the  terrace,  from  which  beautiful  views  of  the  city 
and  vicinity  were  obtained,  completed  the  afternoon's  proceedings. 

After  tea  Canon  Green  well  met  the  party  in  the  cathedral  library, 
once  the  monks'  dormitory,  and  gave  an  address  on  the  history  and 
character  of  the  lilirary  itself  and  of  the  books  that  composed  it.  He 
also  discussed  the  fine  collection  of  Saxon  crosses  and  gravestones  from 
various  parts  of  the  l)ishopric,  and  referred  to  the  long-standing 
controversy  as  to  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert,  whose  skeleton,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  was  that  now  lying  beneath  the  site  of  the  shrine 
behind  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  church.  In  thanking  Canon 
Greenwell  for  his  address  Sir  Henry  Howorth  took  the  opportunity  of 
suggesting  what  a  safe  home  the  cathedral  library  would  be  for  many 
remains  of  Saxon  crosses,  now  lying  sadly  neglected  in  many  church- 
yards in  the  diocese.  Here  they  would  be  placed  with  other  similar 
stones,  a  comparison  with  which  would  greatly  facilitate  their 
explanation. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Kenneth  C.  Bayley,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  in  the 
castle  courtyard  on  some  early  points  in  connexion  with  the  history  of 
the  city  of  Durham.  The  speaker  said  that  Framwellgate  and  Elvet 
bridges  were  built  in  their  present  position  so  that  they  could  be 
commanded  from  the  castle,  for  in  the  days  when  they  were  built 
Durham  was  the  great  fortress  of  the  North.  The  first  great  change 
came  shortly  after  the  Conquest,  wdien  bishop  Flambard  levelled  the 
space  between  the  castle  and  the  cathedral,  which  was  then  occupied 
with  mean  houses,  and  made  it  as  plain  as  a  field,  in  order  to  lessen 
the  danger  from  fire  to  both  biiildings  and  to  keep  them  clear  of  filth. 
Mr.  Bayley  went  on  to  narrate  many  interesting  facts  about  the  early 
history  of  the  city,  Avhich  was  then  divided  into  several  divisions,  each 
with  its  own  court.  In  1179  bishop  Pudsey  granted  a  charter,  which 
conferred  certain  mercantile  privileges  on  the  inhabitants.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  reactionary  policy  set  in,  and  the 
bishop  again  exercised  a  more  direct  control  over  the  affairs  of  the 
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city.  In  15G5  a  charter  of  iiicorporutiou  was  granted,  and  in  1G02 
this  was  succeeded  by  a  more  liberal  charter.  At  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  episcopal  borough  of  Durham  was  virtually 
independent  of  the  bishop.  Amongst  other  incidents  mentioned  in  the 
paper  was  one  which  occurred  in  1G74,  when  the  archdeacon  of 
Durham  was  arrested  for  debt  within  the  cloisters. 

Saturday,  July  25th. 

Gainford  church  was  described  1)y  Mr.  C.  11.  Peers,  and  is  an 
interesting  building,  mostly  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century-, 
wdth  a  fine  eastern  triplet  to  the  chancel,  and  an  engaged  western 
tower  with  arches  to  the  aisles  as  well  as  the  nave.  On  the  north  of 
the  chancel  is  an  ancient  vestry,  and  in  the  north  porch  is  a  fine 
eollection  of  fragments  of  early  crosses  and  gravestones.  In  the 
chui'chyard  in  the  angle  of  the  chancel  and  south  aisle  is  a  good 
mediaeval  tomb  to  Sir  William  Pudsej^  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  which 
Mr.  Peers  suggested  would  be  better  cared  for  if  room  could  be  found 
for  it  inside  the  church.  A  short  visit  was  also  i>iid,  by  the  kindness 
of  the  present  occupier,  Mr.  George  Harrison,  to  Gainford  Hall,  a 
picturesque  structure  built  hy  John  Cradock  in  IGOO,  with  a  good 
stucco  cornice  and  oak  panelling  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms. 

"\V3'cliffe  church,  which  was  next  visited,  was  also  described  by  Mr. 
Peers,  who  pointed  out  that  its  chief  feature  of  interest  was  the  early 
painted  glass  still  remaining  in  the  large  fourteenth  century  windows 
in  the  south  wall.  As  regards  the  tracery  openings,  the  glazing,  though 
somewhat  "  restored,"  is  complete,  with  figures  of  angels  with  musical 
instruments  and  representations  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Majesty,  and 
Our  Lady  and  Child  respectively.  The  lights  were  filled  with  saints 
under  canopies,  but  portions  only  of  these  now  remain.  Built  into  the 
south  wall  externally  is  a  good  gravestone  with  ornate  cross  and  a  pair 
of  .shears  and  incised  inscription  inlaid  with  lead  to  Iseude  de  Hielagh, 
wife  of  Thomas  de  Thorp. 

After  luncheon  at  the  Morritt  Arms  at  Greta  Bridge  the  joiu'uey  was 
resumed  to  Eggleston  abbe}',  the  jiicturescpie  ruins  of  which  occupy  a 
charming  site  overlooking  the  river  Tees.  Mr.  Hope  exj^lained  briefly 
the  history  and  peculiarities  of  the  order  of  Praemonstratensian  or 
AVliite  Canons  to  which  the  abbey  belonged,  and  referred  to  the 
foundation  of  Eggleston  from  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  St.  Agatha 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  twelfth  century.  To  this  period  belong 
the  north  wall  and  west  end  of  the  aisleless  nave  ;  but  in  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century  the  church  Avas  extended  eastwards  and  followed 
later  by  a  new  crossing  and  enlarged  south  transept.  The  north 
transept  was  reconstructed  about  the  same  time,  but  its  ruins  had  been 
removed  within  the  last  few  years  to  pave  a  stable-yard !  Lastly, 
about  a  century  after  the  foundation,  the  nave  was  widened  l)y  G  feet, 
instead  apparently  of  carrying  out  a  scheme  for  adding  to  it  a  south 
aisle.  Only  some  remains  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  church  are  now 
left,  with  such  portions  of  the  eastern  range  of  buildings  as  have 
escaped  the  destroyers  of  the  north  transept.  These  included  the 
vaulted  sul^struction  and  other  parts  of  the  reredorter  and  what  ma}' 
have  been   the  abbot's  lodgings.     In  the  nave   of  the  church  are  a 
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HUinbor  of  interesting  indents  of  bnisses,  iind  a  huge  ni.irble  slul),  now 
in  three  pieces,  with  the  n.ime  of  Thomus  Kokeby,  "  biistiinl,"  and  the 
jiiayer,  "  Ihu  foi'  tlii  passions  ser,  have  niersi  of  thi  sinfnll  her."  Mr. 
Hope  pointe<l  out  that  tlie  abbey,  althougli  suppressed  with  the  lesser 
monasteries,  was  refoundcd  ]»y  letters  patent  in  153G-7  and  survived 
till  the  oveithrow  of  the  greater  houses  thi'ce  yeai's  later.  M.  Pontalis^ 
])resident  of  the  French  Archaeological  Institute,  also  spoke  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  abbey  buildings,  compared  with  similar  con- 
temporary ones  in  France. 

Barnard  Castle,  which  was  the  last  place  in  the  day's  programme, 
was  also  described  by  Mr.  Hope.  The  castle  is  grandly  situated  on  a 
series  of  rock}'-  platforms  forming  the  several  baileys  on  a  high 
clirt"  overlooking  the  Tees,  but  its  subdivisions  are  now  gardens  and 
orchards,  and  no  general  survey  of  the  castle  can  Ije  made.  Mr.  Hope 
pointed  out  that  its  plan  conformed  to  that  of  the  Norman  mount-and- 
bailey  type,  but  had  been  foi'tified  from  its  foundation  liy  Iiernard 
Ealiol  l)efore  1130,  with  walls  of  stone  instead  of  ])anks  of  earth, 
derived  from  the  rock  on  which  it  stood.  The  niotff,  or  highest  part, 
was  encircled  by  a  wall,  in  the  ring  of  which  a  later  tower  had  l)een 
intruded,  as  at  Conisborough,  probalily  late  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  basement  of  this  afforded  an  unusual  example  of  a  nearly  flat 
domed  vault  of  stones  set  on  edge.  After  visiting  the  castle,  the 
Institute  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Dr.  and  Miss  Kichardson. 

Monday,  July  27th. 

The  party  first  drove  to  Pittington  church,  an  interesting  l)uilding, 
which  was  described  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Hodges.  It  has  suffered  much  at 
the  hands  of  "  restorers  "  and  rebuilders,  but  retains  the  side  walls  and 
remains  of  the  windows  of  a  late  Saxon  or  early  Norman  nave,  with 
later  arcades  into  the  added  aisles.  The  older  portions  of  the  north 
arcade  are  late  Norman  with  bold  spii'al  bands  round  the  pillars. 
Outside  the  north  aisle,  below  the  level  of  the  original  windows,  are  two 
blocked  loops,  some  distance  apart,  which  apparently  lighted  a 
destroyed  chamber  of  some  kind  that  stood  within  the  aisle.  Mr. 
Hodges  said  that  in  667  the  pope  sent  relics  of  St.  Laurence  to 
the  church  at  Pittington.  The  manor  is  mentioned  in  1258  and  the 
new  hall  was  erected  in  1450.  Pittington  Hall  Garth  was  a  favourite 
residence  of  the  priors  of  Durham,  the  last  one  having  lived  there  from 
1524  to  1540. 

Lumley  Castle,  which  was  next  visited,  was  described  by  Mr.  Hope 
as  one  of  a  group  of  late  fourteenth  century  buildings  which  illustrated 
the  transition  from  such  great  towers  as  that  of  Eochester  or  the 
White  Tower  in  London  to  the  courtyard  type  of  house,  consisting  of 
an  open  quadrangle  with  ranges  of  chamliers  on  all  four  sides  and  towers 
at  the  corners.  The  Institute  had  within  recent  years  visited  other 
examples  at  Middleham,  Bolton  (begun  1379),  Bodiham  (1385),  and 
Wressle,  and  another  was  to  be  found  at  Sheriff  Hutton  (1382).  Lumley 
castle  was  built  by  Sir  Ealph  Lumley,  who  obtained  a  licence  to 
crenellate  from  bishop  Skirla^v  in  1389,  and  another  from  the  king  in 
1392.  To  him  was  due  most  of  the  existing  structure,  including  the 
fine  display  of  heraldry  over  the  eastern  entrance,  but  his  grandson,. 
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John  lord  Lumley  (1544-1609),  was  responsible  for  all  the  uncusperl 
Tudor  windows  and  the  double  pile  of  shields  on  the  west  side  of  the 
quadrangle.  The  later  alterations  to  the  south  and  west  fronts  were 
carried  out  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  between  1721  and  1728  for  liichard, 
the  second  earl  of  Scarborough,  but  had  been  projected  by  the  lirst 
earl.  Mr.  Bilson  pointed  out  that  the  several  builders  of  the  northern 
group  of  houses,  like  Lumley,  were  all  related  by  marriage,  and  had 
fought  together  abroad,  and  he  thought  it  not  unlikely  that  their 
castles  were  built  out  of  the  spoil  of  the  French  wars,  e.g.  Bolton  in 
Wensleydale,  Sheriff  Hutton,  Wressle,  Lumley  (all  houses  of  the 
quadrangle  type  of  plan),  Hahy  and  Gilling.  John  lord  Neville  was 
the  builder  of  Kaby  (the  licence  to  crenellate  is  dated  1378)  and  Sheriff 
Hutton  (licence  to  crenellate,  1381).  One  of  his  daughters,  Matilda, 
married  a  cousin  of  Richard  lord  Scrope,  who  built  Bolton  in  1379. 
Another  daughter,  Eleanor,  was  the  wife  of  lialph  lord  Lumley,  who 
crenellated  Lumley  de  novo  in  1392.  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  the  builder  of 
Wressle,  was  a  nephew  of  John  Neville's  first  wife,  and  his  sister-in-law, 
Hotspur's  mother,  was  John  Neville's  sister.  Thomas  de  Elton,  the 
l)uilder  of  Gilling,  was  one  of  the  executors  of  John  Neville's  will. 
The  names  of  John  Neville  and  three  of  the  executors  of  his  will 
(including  Thomas  de  Elton)  occur  in  the  list  of  letters  of  protection 
for  John  of  G aunt's  expedition  in  1369.  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  on 
behalf  of  the  members,  thanked  Lord  and  Lady  Scarborough  for 
allowing  them  such  free  access  to  their  castle.  He  reminded  them  that 
the  Lumleys  took  their  name  from  this  estate,  and  they  had  an  unbroken 
record  as  typical  English  gentry.  After  a  perambulation  of  the 
principal  chambers  and  an  enjoyment  of  the  fine  view  from  the  top  of 
the  castle  the  party  continued  its  journey  to  Chester-le-Street.  Here, 
after  luncheon,  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  church,  which  was  described  by 
Mr.  C.  C.  Hodges.  The  building  is  architecturally  not  remarkable, 
except  for  its  stone  spire  and  the  curious  anchoridge  at  the  west  end  of 
the  north  aisle,  but  is  noteworthy,  apart  from  its  historical  associations 
with  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which  so  long  rested  here,  for  the 
curious  sei'ies  of  posthumous  effigies  of  ancestors,  collected  or  placed 
here  by  John  lord  Lumle}',  the  author  of  the  late  sixteenth  century 
changes  at  the  castle. 

Finchale  priory  (see  plan)  was  the  last  ol)jective,  and  was  described 
by  Mr.  Hope.  Its  story,  he  said,  began  with  that  of  St.  Godric,  who  was 
successively  a  pedlar,  a  pirate,  a  palmer,  and  a  pious  person,  and 
eventually  settled  here  as  a  hermit  about  1110,  and  died  in  1170.  He 
built  at  Finchale  first  a  wooden  chapel,  but  afterwards  a  stone  church, 
in  which  he  was  buried.  The  priory  was  founded  in  1196  as  a  cell  of 
Durham,  and  endowed  with  the  lauds  of  an  earlier  foundation  of  Black 
Canons,  established  at  Baxterwood,  nearer  Durham.  The  inmates  first 
used  St.  Godric's  church,  but  soon  began  to  replace  it  by  a  larger 
structure,  with  attached  monastic  buildings,  of  which  considerable 
remains  exist.  The  church  was  cruciform  with  a  towxr  and  spire  over 
the  crossing  and  aisles  to  both  choir  and  nave,  but  was  nearly  a 
century  in  building.  In  1364-1 307  the  aisles  were  unroofed  and 
pulled  down,  the  arcades  walled  up,  and  new  windows  inserted  in  the 
IJocking ;  probably,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  C  C.  Hodges,  to  give  more 
light  to  the  unclerestoried  choir  and  nave.     The  unusual  length  of  the 
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eastern  aieii  w;is  no  dt)uljt  due  to  the  existence  therein  of  8t.  Godric's 
tomb,  and  the  clnirch  was  also  reinarkalile  for  tlie  cylindrical  piers  of 
the  steeple.  Tlie  l>uildinsfs  i-ound  the  cloistei-,  witli  tlie  exception  of 
the  frater,  which  stands  upon  a  veiy  jxMfect  sulivault,  are  nmch  ruined, 
hut  a  lar^e  group  to  tlie  south-east  containing  the  inlirinury  and  prior's 
lodging,  is  also  fairly  perfect,  though  much  encimdiered  with  rultbish 
and  fallen  masonry.  The  site  of  the  ])riory  is  of  unusual  beauty,  on  a 
gentle  slope  beside  a  bend  of  the  river  Wear,  with  a  wooded  rocky 
bank  opposite. 

In  the  evening  the  ainiual  business  meeting  was  held,  Avhen  reports 
of  the  Council  and  of  the  Treasiu'er  were  presented,  showing  a  most 
prosperous  state  of  att'airs.  The  report  of  the  Council  and  the  cash 
account  for  the  \'ear  1907-1908  will  be  found  on  pages  345  and  34G. 
Various  suggestions  were  also  received  as  to  the  place  of  next  year's 
meeting,  Lincoln,  Oxford  and  Teid)y  being  amongst  those  mentioned, 
1)ut  the  choice  was,  as  usual,  left  to  the  Council.  Votes  of  thanks 
were  afterwards  passed  to  the  University  authorities,  the  owners  of 
houses  and  castles,  the  incumbents  of  the  churches  visited,  to  the  readers 
of  papers  and  demonstrations  of  buildings,  and  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Knowles, 
the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  meeting,  through  whose  untiring  efforts 
its  great  success  was  so  largely  due. 

Tuesday,  July  28th. 

This  day  was  devoted  to  a  joint  visit  of  the  Institute  and  the 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  to  Easby  and  Richmond.  On 
arrival  at  the  latter  place  by  special  train  the  party  first  proceeded, 
some  on  foot  and  some  in  carriages,  to  Easby,  wlaen  the  extensive 
remains  of  the  Premonstratensian  abbey  of  St.  Agatha  Avere 
inspected  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hope.  Its  plan,  he  pointed  out, 
was  exceptionally  irregular,  the  cloister  being  lozenge-shaped  instead  of 
square,  and  the  dorter  had  been  squeezed  out  of  its  normal  position 
over  the  chapter-house,  etc.,  and  built  out  on  the  west.  The  infirmary 
l>lock  was  disposed  on  the  north,  but  the  only  way  to  it  was  through 
the  church,  instead  of  by  the  usual  passage.  For  all  these  irregular- 
ities it  was  difficult  to  account,  inasmuch  as  there  was  ample  level 
ground  to  the  east  and  north.  Although  the  abbey  was  founded  in 
1152  there  were  few  traces  of  any  important  work  before  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century,  to  which  date  most  of  the  church  had  belonged. 
The  infirmary  block,  the  chapter-house,  etc.,  and  the  western  range  of 
buildings  were  early  thirteenth  century  work,  and  the  frater  and  its 
subvault  circa  1270-80.  The  western  range  is  partly  of  two  and 
partly  of  three  stories,  and  combines  in  a  most  ingenious  manner  the 
sleeping  and  other  quarters  of  the  canons,  with  ample  but  separate 
accommodation  for  guests.  A  move  was  next  made  to  Easby  parish 
church,  where  Mr.  Peers  pointed  out  its  architectural  featiu'es  and  the 
remarkable  series  of  early  paintings  on  the  walls  and  window  jambs  of 
the  chancel.  The  party  then  returned  to  Richmond,  and,  after 
luncheon,  proceeded  to  the  site  of  the  Grey  Friars  monastery.  Here 
Mr.  Peers  described  the  main  features  of  friars'  houses,  and  showed 
how  the  usual  narrow  crossing  had  been  surmounted  at  Richmond  by 
a   fine    and    lofty    late   fifteenth   century   tower,    which   fortunately 
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remained  perfect,  with  an  interesting  fragment  of  the  south  aisle;  but 
all  else  had  l)een  destroyed.  The  grandly  situated  castle  was  next 
visited,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hope,  who  explained  that  it  was 
still  enclosed  hy  the  rubble  walls,  with  herringbone  work  in  places, 
erected  ])y  its  founder.  Earl  Alan,  before  1080.  To  him  was  also  due 
the  small  chapel  in  one  of  the  nniral  towers,  and  the  remarkable  hall  in 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  bailey,  with  its  coupled  window  lights. 
The  early  date  claimed  for  these  buildings  by  Mr.  Hope  was  confirmed 
by  Mr.  Bilson,  who  said  that  the  carved  capitals  of  the  original 
entrance,  now  within  the  great  tower,  with  volutes  over  a  row  of  leaves, 
are  precisely  the  same  character  as  some  in  the  nave  of  Saint-Etienne 
at  Caen,  and  the  cushion  capitals  are  without  mitres  at  the  angles,  like 
the  earliest  of  those  in  the  wall-arcades  at  Durham  cathedral.  The 
latter  characteristic  is  found  also  in  the  capitals  of  the  wall  arcades  in 
the  chapel.  There  could  be  no  doubt  too  as  to  the  early  date  of  the 
great  hall.  The  great  tower,  which  forms  so  striking  a  feature  of  the 
castle,  was  shown  hy  Mr.  Hope  to  have  been  built  over  and  outside  of 
the  original  early  entrance,  prol)ably  by  earl  Conan,  who  died  in  1171, 
and  from  an  entry  on  the  Pipe  Eoll  for  1171-2  to  have  been  completed 
the  3'ear  after  his  death,  while  the  castle  was  in  the  king's  hands.  Mr. 
Hope  also  referred  to  the  information  afforded  as  to  the  old  arrange- 
ments of  the  castle  bj'  an  early  fifteenth  century  drawing  of  it  in  the 
Eegister  of  the  honour  of  Richmond,  and  by  an  elaborate  survey  made, 
in  view  of  its  repair,  in  1537-8.  The  day's  proceedings  concluded 
with  a  visit  to  the  parish  church,  which  was  described  by  Mr.  Peers. 
On  Tuesday  evening  the  whole  of  the  plate  belonging  to  the 
University,  Corporation  and  guilds  of  Freemen  was  on  view  at  the  castle, 
which  was  described  by  Mr.  Hope. 

Wednesday,  July  29  th. 

The  last  day  of  the  meeting  was  actually  an  extra  day  for  visits  to 
Hexham  abbey,  Aydon  castle,  and  the  excavations  in  progress  on  the 
site  of  the  Roman  town  of  Corstopitum,  near  Corbridge.  On  arrival 
at  Hexham  the  members  were  received  at  the  abbey  church  by  the 
rector.  Canon  Savage,  who  referred  briefly  to  the  works  now  l>eing 
carried  out  in  the  buildirrg  and  to  the  new  nave  lately  added,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Temple  Moore.  Those  members,  he  said,  who  visited 
Hexham  al)bey  twenty-six  years  ago  could  not  but  be  struck  hy  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  interval.  Yesterday,  on  the  first 
occasion  for  centuries,  probaljly  not  since  the  Earl}'  P]nglish  fabric  was 
Iniilt,  the  old  pilgrims'  way  into  the  crypt  was  once  again  open,  as  it 
will  be  for  the  future,  thus  giving  easy  access  to  what  is  without  doubt 
one  of  the  most  remarkal)le  ecclesiastical  interiors  in  England.  And 
remarkable  was  another  coincidence,  that  just  prior  to  the  visit  of  the 
Institute  to  the  north  on  this  occasion,  there  should  have  been 
discovered  the  apse  of  St.  Wilfrid's  church.  Built  in  674  these 
remains,  wonderfully  preserved,  were  discovered  under  the  quire  floor 
last  May,  and  round  them  a  remarkable  group  of  Saxon  graves.  The 
finding  of  the  apse  has  given  an  added  irrterest  to  the  ancient  frith 
stool,  the  cathedra  of  the  kings  and  bishops  of  Northumbria,  the  stool  of 
peace,  and  the  chair  of  sanctuary,  which  formerly  stood  in  St.  Wilfrid's 
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apse.  riic  now  ii.ivi'  itself,  now  completed,  makes  Hexham  a  complete 
church  from  end  to  end  for  the  first  time  since  the  fourteenth 
century. 

.Mr.  C  C.  Hodges  next  gave  an  acconiit  of  the  aicliiLt'cluial  histoiy, 
nnd  conducted  the  party  round  the  Imilding.  Some  remarks  were 
added  by  Sir  Henry  Howorth  and  Mr.  Francis  Bond,  and  by  iMr. 
Aymcr  Vallance,  who  called  attention  to  the  recent  destruction  of  the 
ancient  staiicase  within  the  choir  screen  and  to  the  cutting  out  and 
hingeing  of  the  hitlierto  fixed  panels  of  the  screen  itself  to  provide  a 
view  from  the  nave. 

After  luncheon  the  party  drove  to  Aydon  castle,  a  very  perfect 
example  of  a  fortified  manor-house  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  with  the  living-rooms  all  on  the  first  floor,  the  features  of 
which  were  descril)ed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Knowles.  The  journey  was  next 
continued  to  the  site  of  the  excavations  at  Corstopitum,  where  Mr. 
li.  II.  Forster  and  Mi'.  Cheesman  descriljcd  the  works  now  in  progress 
under  their  direction.  A  very  perfect  and  interesting  fountain-])ase, 
discovered  late  last  year,  has  again  been  opened  out  and  further 
explored,  and  two  large  granai'ies  west  of  it  have  also  been  vuicovered. 
One  of  these  is  constructed  of  exceptionally  well-l)uilt  ashlar,  and  had 
muUioned  loops  to  ventilate  the  drying  channels  beneath  the  stone 
floor.  To  the  east  of  the  fountain  a  massive  arch,  lying  just  as  it  fell, 
had  been  partly  uncovered,  with  numbers  on  the  stones  to  mark  the 
order  of  their  building.  In  the  course  of  the  excavations,  which  have 
only  just  been  begun  for  the  season,  besides  the  usual  finds  of  pottery, 
etc.,  a  number  of  interesting  architectural  and  sculptured  fragments 
have  already  come  to  light,  including  a  large  slal>  with  the  bi;st  of  a 
sun-god  or  emperor,  another  Avith  part  of  the  figure  of  a  horse,  and 
sundry  portions  of  moulded  stonework. 

With  the  visit  to  Corstopitum  the  Durham  meeting  ended.  The 
weather  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  day  at  Barnard  Castle, 
was  delightfully  fine,  and  the  success  of  the  meeting  may  be  measured 
by  the  fact  that  upwards  of  120  membei's  and  their  friends  took  part 
in  it.  Tlie  arrangements,  planned  by  the  local  secretary,  Mr.  AV.  H. 
Knowles.  were  excellent  in  every  way. 


Wednesday,  November  4th,   1908. 
Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,   Vice-F resident,  in   the  chair. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  loss  which  the  Institute  had  sustained 
through  the  recent  death  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Fox,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  one  of  its 
Vice-Presidents. 

Mr.  William  Davidson  read  a  paper  on  "  Xorfolk  Screens  and  their 
Paintings,"  with  lantern  slides  and  a  number  of  coloured  detail  drawings 
of  examples. 

The  paper  contained  a  general  description  of  the  subjects  represented 
on  the  screens  of  Norfolk,  and  dealt  Avith  their  colour  schemes,  the 
main  features  of  which  were  a  harmonious  combination  of  red,  white, 
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green  and  gold,  the  effect  of  which  was  heightened  ]>y  bands  of  gesso 
and  inlaid  leaden  stars.  The  author  was  of  opinion  that  the  screens  of 
Norfolk  were  painted  by  an  English  school  of  artists,  but  that  their 
work  showed  traces  of  influence  by  Italian  art,  probably  through 
Flemish  channels 

A  large  number  of  coloured  drawings,  reproducing  the  colour  values 
of  the  designs  as  originally  painted,  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
the  paper. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Sir  Charles  Holroyd  said  that  it 
was  satisfactory  to  think  that  these  screens  represented  the  work  of 
an  English  school. 

Mr.  Francis  Bond  welcomed  the  growing  interest  which  was  being 
taken  in  church  screens ;  he  testified  to  the  excellent  work  being  done 
by  Mr.  Davidson,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  some  means  w^ould  be  found 
of  preserving  and  publishing  the  results  of  Mr.  Davidson's  efforts  to 
record  the  paintings  in  their  original  colours. 

Mr.  Aymer  Vallance  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  the  fact 
that  Norfolk  screens,  unlike  those  found  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
were  designed  specially  for  decorative  painting  :  this  fact  explaining 
their  extreme  lightness,  height,  openness  and  "  subarcuated  "  character, 
whereas,  elsewhere,  the  screens  relied  for  their  effect  upon  their 
architectural  features  alone. 

Mr.  Vallance  pointed  out  that  in  one  of  the  screens  referred  to, 
St.  Stephen  and  St.  Lawrence  were  represented  wearing  dalmatics  of  a 
type  not  adopted  outside  England,  and  in  his  opinion,  this  fact  supported 
the  view  that  the  paintings  were  the  work  of  English  artists.  The 
speaker  called  attention  to  the  very  rare  painting  of  St.  John, 
represented  on  the  fourteenth-century  screen  at  Edinthorpe,  bearing 
the  golden  palm.  He  also  reminded  the  meeting  that  St.  Cytha,  a 
secular,  usually  represented  Ijearing  a  Inmch  of  keys,  was  the  same  as 
St.  Zita  of  Luca,  the  saint  of  the  household,  and  must  not  ])e  confused 
with  the  religious  known  as  St.  Osj-th. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Johnston  re-echoed  the  hope  expressed  by  Mr.  Francis 
Bond  that  the  detail  drawings  so  carefully  prepared  by  Mr.  Davidson 
might  be  published.  With  negligent  and  indifferent  custodians,  year 
hy  year  the  originals  were  fading  away.  The  Chairman  thought  that 
more  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  origins  of  the  paintings  :  the 
view  that  some  of  them,  at  any  rate,  Avere  painted  by  subscription, 
would  appear  to  be  supported  by  the  inscription  on  the  screen  at 
Cawston.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  a  systematic  tabulation  of 
the  paintings,  in  relation  to  their  date  and  authorship,  would  also 
be  of  great  value  :  in  a  recent  visit  to  Noi-folk,  he  had  noticed  the 
screens  in  the  three  churches  of  North  Elham,  Stanton  and  Thornham, 
all  of  which  were  clearly  the  work  of  one  man.  The  information  was 
only  awaiting  a  careful  search  in  the  magnificent  series  of  early  wills 
preserved  at  Norwich. 

Mr.  Davidson  briefly  replied,  and  stated  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
devote  next  summer  to  a  tabulation  of  the  screens  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  authorship. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  author  of  the  paper. 


Wednesday,  Deeeinlier  L'lid,  I 'JOS. 
Mr.  \y.  11.  St.  Jdliii  Hope,  Virr-I'rc.<iib  nl,  in  the  Cliaii'. 

Ill  the  absence  of  the  autlioi',  tlie  llonoi'aiy  Acting  Secretary  read 
"A  Note  on  a  Leaden  Font  at  llare.stield,  (jluuccster.shire,"  by  Mr.  A. 
C.  Fryer,  M.A.,  Ph. I).,  F.S.A.,  illustrated  by  a  lantern  slide  of  the 
bowl. 

The  paper  is  printed  at  page  287  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  Francis  Bond  suggested  that  the  bowl  could  not  be  dated  earlier 
than  the  seventeenth  century.  In  his  opinion,  the  Ijowl  in  question 
betrayed  a  post-Keformation  character,  when  the  spirit  had  departed 
from  the  art  of  the  Gothic  craftsman.  In  support  of  this  opinion  he 
pointed  out  the  inartistic  way  in  which  certain  diagonal  lines^  well 
shown  in  the  illustration  facing  page  287,  run  right  across  the  vertical 
shafts.     Mr.  Garraway  Rice  also  spoke. 

The  Rev.  H.  Bedford  Pirn,  M.A.,  exhibited  a  series  of  about  eighty 
slides  of  St.  David's  Cathedral,  to  wdiich  he  added  some  explanatory 
notes.  Mr.  Pim  raised  several  points  during  the  exhibition,  which  he 
invited  the  members  to  discuss.  The  first  of  these  arose  out  of  the  so- 
called  tomb  of  bishop  Morgan,  of  Bath  stone,  quite  diflerent  from  the 
effigy — which  was  of  Painswick  stone.  The  latter  undoubtedly  repre- 
sented a  bishop,  while  the  initials  T.W.  on  the  tomb  were,  as  had  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  Bligh  Bond,  very  probably  those  of  one  John  Wogan, 
a  great  benefactor  to  the  chuixh.  The  name  AVogan  was  some  times 
spelt  Worgan  in  Cornwall  and  so  perhaps  created  confusion  with 
Morgan. 

A  second  point  was  that  the  large  ruined  building  of  the  college, 
frequently  described  in  guide  books  as  a  chapel,  was  actually  the  frater 
of  the  canons  who  lived  there,  and  whose  chapel  was  the  cathedral 
church  itself. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  the  very  remarkable  open  arcaded 
parapet,  which  surmounted  the  w^alls  of  the  palace,  had  its  counterpart 
at  Swansea  castle. 

A  point  was  made  of  the  coastwise  connection  between  St.  David's 
and  Bristol :  Bristol  masons  worked  at  Dublin,  and  the  great  similarity 
visible  between  the  w^oi'k  at  St.  David's,  at  Bristol  and  Glastonbury  was 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  great  West-of-England  school 
of  architecture. 

Mr.  Herbert  Jones  exhibited  a  photograph  of  the  west  front  of  St. 
David's  l)efore  the  restoration,  which  was  interesting  as  showing  in 
the  foreground  Dr.  Basil  Jones,  the  bishop  of  St.  David's,  Canon  Allen, 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  Professor  P].  W.  Freeman. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Fox,  P.  M.  Johnston,  Francis  Bond,  W.P.  D.  Stebbing, 
and  the  Chairman,  took  part  in  the  discussion,  after  which  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  ]Mr.  Pim  for  his  interestino;  exhil)ition. 


WILLIAM    OLIVEli    ROPER,     F.S.A. 

Mr.  Roper  \mi8  boni  In  Lancaster  (of  whicli  liis  father 
was  once  mayor)  in  August,  1855,  and  was  educated  at 
the  Lancaster  Grammar  School.  After  beino-  admitted  a 
sohcitor,  he  became  Deputy  Town  C'lerk  of  Lancaster,  in 
1883.  On  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Tliomas  Swainson,  in  1892, 
he  was  appointed  Town  Clerk,  and  held  that  position 
until  his  retirement  in  1 SOG.  His  death  occurred  on 
September  16th,  1908,  at  Yealand  Conyers,  Carnforth. 

Mr.  Roper  was  always  a  student  of  anti(|uarian  subjects, 
and  his  mind  was  saturated  with  the  history  of  his  native 
towai  and  district.  He  was  an  officer  of  all  the  local 
societies,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
on  March  4th,  1897. 

His  publications  include  : — 

1880.     ILiringtoii  Monument  in  Cartmel  Chmeh. 
1883.     The  Charters  of  Lancaster. 
1885-90.     Lancaster  and  En2;lish  History. 
1886.     Cockersand  Abbey. 

1886.  The  Missing  History  of  Warton. 

1887.  Notes  on  an  Inscril^ed  Stone  at  Caton. 

1889.  Hornby  Castle  and  Church. 

1890.  The  Churches,  Castles  and  Halls  of  North  Lancashire. 
1890.     The  Dal  tons  of  Thurnham. 

1890.     Warton  Church. 

1892-1907.      Materials    for    the    History    of    the    Church    of 

Lancaster. 
1894.     Cartmel  Church. 

1894.  On  the  Value  of  Archaeology  in  Legal  Matters. 

1895.  Borwick  Hall. 

1896.  Lancaster  School. 
1898.     The  ^Manors  of  Halton. 

1903.     Abbej'stead  in  Wyresdale  and  its  endowed  School. 
1907.     Materials  for  the  History  of  Lancaster. 

Li  1898,  ^vhen  the  Listitute  visited  Lancaster,  Mr. 
Roper  acted  as  local  secretary,  published  a  special  guide 
to  Lancaster  and  the  district,  and  read  a  most  interesting 
paper  on  "  The  Charters  of  Lancaster,"  which  was 
subsequently  printed  in  the  Journal.  The  archaeological 
world  is  much  the  poorer  by  his  death. 

T.  Canx  Hughes. 
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GEOIJCIE   EDW  AKl)    FUX,    II.kn.    M.A.   (Jxox.,    F.S.A. 

Mr,  George  Edward  Fox  was  born  in  Norwich  in  1833, 
iind  there  educated.  Leaving  liis  native  city  he  spent 
some  time  in  London,  and  tlien  travelled  extensively  in 
Italy,  studying  for  his  future  career  as  an  artist  architect. 
In  tliis  capacity  he  subsequently  carried  out  extensive 
schemes  for  decoration  at  Eastnor  Castle  for  Earl  Somers, 
at  Warwick  Castle  for  the  earl  of  Warwick,  at  Longleat 
for  the  marquess  of  Bath,  at  Meaford  for  Lady  Forester, 
at  Dorchester  House  for  Mr.  Holford,  and  at  many  other 
places.  The  grand  pianoforte  and  seat  designed  by 
Mr.  Fox  for  Sir  Lawrence  Alma  Tadema  is  well  known, 
having  been  frequently  illustrated  and  described.  Mr. 
Fox  also  designed  and  executed  some  of  the  tombs  to 
the  Kussells,  dukes  of  Bedford,  in  their  mortuary 
chapel  at  Chenies.  After  his  retirement  from  active 
professional  life,  Mr.  Fox  devoted  much  of  his  leisure 
time  to  antiquarian  work.  In  1883  he  joined  the  Boyal 
Archaeological  Institute  and  contributed  many  papers  to 
the  Journal,  mostly  relating  to  the  period  of  the  Boman 
occupation  of  Britain.  His  principal  papers  on  this 
.subject  include — 

The  Roman  Villa  at  Chedworth. 

Roman  Remains  Found  at  Leicester. 

Roman  Norfolk. 

Silchester. 

Roman  Coast  Fortresses  of  Kent. 

Ui'iconium,  and 

Roman  Suffolk. 

On  medieval  subjects  his  most  noteworthy  paper 
was  one  on  the  painted  screens  and  roofs  of  Norfolk 
churches.  In  1886  Mr.  Fox  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  frequently  contributed 
to  that  body  papers  on  his  favourite  subjects,  which 
are  printed  in  Archaeologia  and  Proceedings.  In  1889 
Mr.  Fox,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope, 
brought  before  the  Society  a  scheme  for  the  complete 
and  systematic  excavation  of  the  Roman  city  at 
Silchester.  This  was  warmly  taken  up  by  the  Society 
with  the  result  that  the  work   within  the  walls  is  now 
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finished,  although,  alas  !  Mr.  Fox  died  without  seeing  its 
final  accomj)lishment.  In  1894  the  University  of 
Oxford  marked  its  sense  of  Mr.  Fox's  work  by  conferring 
upon  hira  the  honorary  degree  of  a  Master  of  Arts,  an 
honour  wliich  he  greatly  valued  and  ap})reciated,  and 
the  town  of  Reading  appointed  him  an  honorary  curator 
of  the  Silch ester  section  of  its  museum.  Although 
failing  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  active  field 
work  at  Silchester,  he  never  lost  his  interest  in  the 
excavations,  and  to  the  last  was  always  ready  witli 
advice  and  direction  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  work. 
Almost  one  of  his  last  appearances  was  a  visit  to  the 
Silchester  exhibition  in  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  in  June  last.  Although  of  a  quiet  and 
retiring  nature  Mr.  Fox  was  an  ideal  companion,  and 
]-eadily  placed  his  vast  knowledge,  not  only  of  Roman 
and  medieval  antiquities,  but  also  of  art,  at  the  service 
of  anyone  working  on  such  subjects.  All  who  were 
associated  with  him  profited  from  his  great  experience 
and  knowledge.  Mr.  Fox  passed  quietly  away  on  the 
morning  of  October  7th  last.     Peace  to  his  ashes. 

M.  S. 


THOMAS    HENliY    BAYLIS,    Y.D.,    K.C.,    M.A.,    F.S.A. 

The  Institute  has  recently  lost  some  of  its  oldest 
veterans.  It  is  assuredly  a  joroof  of  the  rejuvenating 
influence  of  archaeological  studies  that  two  of  our 
members  should  have  been  able  to  attend  our  meetings 
till  they  were  over  ninety  years  old.  A  short  time  ago 
we  gave  an  account  in  these  pages  of  one  of  them,  our 
late  treasurer,  Mr.  Hilton.  I  now  propose  to  say  a 
few  words  about  another  one.  Judge  Baylis.  Thomas 
Henry  Baylis  was  born  on  the  22nd  of  June,  1817.  He 
went  to  Harrow  in  1825,  and  was  there  with  Cardinal 
Manning  and  Anthony  TroUope,  and  to  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford,  in  1837,  where  he  had  won  an  open  scholarship, 
and  where  he  took  his  M.A.  degree  in  1841.  He  joined 
the  Inner  Temple  in  June,  1834,  but  remained  a  special 
pleader  for  fifteen  years,  and  was  not  called  to  the  Bar 
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till  185(5.  I  [('  tlicii  joined  the  Norllieni  Circuit,  where 
he  had  a  huge  practice  in  conmiei'cial  cases,  and  took 
silk  ill  1875,  was  elected  a  Bencher  of*  the  Inner  Temple 
two  years  later,  and  hecanie  Treasurer  in  1891).  From 
1876  until  11)03  he  was  judge;  of  the  Passage  C^nu't  at 
Liverpool. 

His  versatility  and  alertness  were  remarkahle,  and 
he  was  interested  in  many  fields.  Thus  he  took  part 
in  the  suppression  of*  the  Chartist  riots  in  184S,  and 
when  the  Volunteer  movement  was  started  he  joined  it, 
and  presently  became  the  colonel  of  the  Paddington 
regiment  :  with  his  father  he  was  one  of  tlie  founders, 
of  the  Fire  Brigade.  Among  his  publications  the  best 
known  was  an  interesting  account  of  the  Temple  Church, 
which  saw  several  editions.  He  knew  every  corner  of  it, 
and  was  a  most  regular  attendant  at  its  services.  His 
acquaintance  with  John  Pascoe,  the  signal  officer  of 
the  victory  at  Trafalgar,  led  him  to  write  a  small 
j)olemical  book  on  Nelson's  famous  signal,  a  subject  on 
which  he  was  always  prepared  to  have  a  discussion.  He 
also  wrote  a  well-known  handbook  on  the  law  of  domestic 
servants. 

He  was  widely  interested  in  archaeology,  and  had 
been  an  intellio-ent  traveller  in  eastern  lands,  and  used 
to  boast  that  he  had  bathed  both  in  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  Jordan.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  for  many  years,  and  no  face  was  more 
familiar  or  welcome  at  our  meetings  both  in  London  and 
in  the  country,  w^here  he  often  took  part  in  discussions,, 
which  he  illuminated  by  odd  and  unexpected  information. 
His  sharp  alert  eye  and  his  restless  activity  w^ere  not 
more  remarkable  than  the  url)anity  and  gentleness  witli 
which  he  treated  all  whom  he  met,  young  and  old,  gentle 
and  simple.  He  had  a  great  many  friends  who  well 
remember  his  fine  handsome  face,  and  who  will  miss  his 
evergreen  temperament  and  his  gentle  personality,  and 
none  more  so  tljan  his  old  pupil  and  friend  the  President. 

H.  H.  H. 
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A  CHART  OF  THE  ARTS  IN  ENGLAND,  FROil  1G60  TO  1800. 
20  X  12',  3  pp.  Lenjgon  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  31,  Old  Biu-lington  Street,  W. 
2.V.  6c?.  net. 

Thi-s  "Chart"  consist.s  of  ;i  series  of  parallel  columns  showing  in 
chronological  order,  a  column  to  an  art,  the  principal  achievements  in 
literature  and  architecture,  and  the  names  of  the  principal  exponents 
of  painting,  sculpture,  engraving  and  the  minor  arts  and  crafts  from 
16G0  to  ISOO.  It  is  onh^  in  the  case  of  literature  and  architecture 
that  particular  works  are  specified  ;  in  the  case  of  the  other  arts  we 
have  only  the  names  of  the  artists.  Other  columns  show  the  principal 
events  in  history  and  continental  arts.  The  columns  are  di\dded  by 
cross  lines  into  spaces  representing  periods  of  ten  years.  One  can  thus 
«ee  at  a  glance  the  state  of  all  the  arts  in  any  decade.  The  scheme  is 
a  useful  one,  and  should  he  invaluable  to  anyone  wishing  to  study  all 
the  influences,  contemporary  or  historical,  that  haA^e  gone  to  mould  a 
jDarticular  artist  or  a  particular  school. 

In  the  execution  we  note  a  few  matters  that  seem  to  call  for  revision. 
For  example,  in  the  list  of  continental  painters  for  the  decade  1660- 
1670  we  miss  the  name  of  Pieter  de  Hooch.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  de  Hooch's  merit  entitles  him  to  inclusion  ;  he  survived  till  the 
later  seventies,  and  so  notable  an  example  as  his  "  Dutch  Courtyard," 
National  Gallery,  No.  794,  is  dated  from  the  middle  sixties.  The 
omission,  therefore,  seems  to  be  an  oversight.  Again,  the  list  of 
important  architectural  works  in  England  might  be  extended  with 
advantage,  and  there  are  some  omissions  in  the  column  of  "  General 
Works  of  Literature  published  in  England."  In  particular  avc  have  in 
some  cases  no  mention  of  the  later  writings  of  authors  whose  work 
extended  over  a  lengthy  period.  For  example,  we  should  gather  from 
the  Chart  that  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  letter- writing  was  over 
by  1720;  there  is  no  hint  of  the  fact  that  she  was  still  delighting  her 
■correspondents  forty  years  on  and  more.  Again,  the  Chart  is  silent  as 
to  Burke's  later  work,  though  the  French  Eevolufmi,  from  its  intrinsic 
importance  alone,  surely  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  It  is,  of  course, 
impossible  in  a  work  of  this  sort  to  give  a  complete  conspectus  of  all 
the  works,  or  even  of  all  the  periods,  of  an  author,  but  omissions  of 
this  nature  certainly  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  Chart.  There  is  one 
■curious  blunder,  Wolfe's  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moorr  is  assigned  by  some 
oversight  to  1720. 

We  trust  to  see  the  matters  we  have  noted  remedied  in  the  second 
edition,  which  the  chart  certainly  merits.  In  a  work  covering  so  wide 
a  field  some  few  blemishes  were  only  to  be  expected,  and  on  the  whole 
the  editing  seems  as  careful  as  the  design  is  useful.  The  Chart  reflects 
great  credit  on  Messrs.  Lenygon  and  Co.,  and  will,  we  are  convinced, 
}je  widely  appreciated  by  students. 
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TIIIC  ARCiriTKCTURAL  AND  TOPOO  KA  I'll  IC.A  L  RECORD.  Vol.  1. 
No.  2.  9|  X  n.  !)2  ]i|).  Issued  by  tlio  Arcliitcctuml  and  Topdgnipliiwil 
Sofioty,  b';},  Old  Qiiecu  Street,  VVesdiiinstcr.     .Tmii',  I'.'OS. 

The  second  issue  of  this  new  journal,  the  first  nunil)cr  of  wliich  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  this  summer,  fully  maintains  the 
character  of  its  predecessor,  and  is  extremely  well  got  up.  A  feature 
of  this  puV)lication  is  the  absence  of  half-tone  illustrations,  reliance 
heing  placed  entirely  on  line  drawings,  which,  with  diagrammatic 
precision,  convey  all  that  is  required. 

The  present  niuuher  contains  a  complete  record  of  all  Luildings  of 
interest  in  the  several  parishes  of  Dorney  in  Bucks,  Studland  and 
Church  Knowle  in  Dorset,  and  Dromcliffe  and  Qnin  in  county  Clare. 

We  note,  with  some  amusement,  that  JNIr.  Conor  O'Brien,  who  joins 
with  Mr.  Wilfrid  Travers  in  the  description  of  the  first  of  these 
parishes,  signs  his  name  as  Conchubhar  Ua  Briain,  when  dealing  with 
the  Irish  parishes. 


THE  ARCIIAEOLOaiCAL  SURVEY  OF  NUBIA.  Bulletin  No.  2,  denling 
with  the  work  from  l^eceuiber  1st,  1907,  to  March  31st,  1908.  Surrey 
Department,  Cairo,  1908. 

The  survey  of  Nubia,  which  the  coming  inundation  above  Aswan 
has  made  advisable,  is  proceeding  at  a  rapid  rate. 

Eleven  cemeteries  were  explored  and  recorded  by  the  end  of 
November,  1907,  in  the  first  bulletin  of  this  series.  A  further  forty- 
six  are  here  descril:)ed.  The  area  surveyed  stretches  from  Aswan  Dam 
to  Bab  el-Kalabsha,  and  the  date  of  the  discoveries  ranges  from  the 
earliest  pre-dynastic  times  to  the  present  day.  Though  the  work  is 
still  incomplete,  the  material  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
Nubia  was  dominated  by  Egyptian  influence  down  to  early  dynastic 
times.  Isolation  from  Egypt  and  Negroid  elements  seems  to  have 
then  commenced,  and  to  have  lasted  till  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Empire,  when  the  country  again  came  under  the  influence  of  Egyptian 
culture,  an  influence  which  persisted  until  the  introduction  of 
Christianity. 

The  general  report  is  accompanied  by  two  very  interesting  papers  on 
the  anatomical  and  pathological  aspects  of  the  cemeteries  excavated. 


The  following  archaeological  publications  have  been  received  by  the 
Institute  : — 

Archaeologia  Aeliana.     3rd  Series,  Vol.  IV,  1908. 

Archaeologia  Cambrensis.     6th  Series,  Vol.  VIII,  Part  3.     1 908,  and 

supplement. 
Bedford  Arts  Club  Publications,  Chantry  Certificates  fw  BedfmxhMre, 

by  J.  E.  Brown,  and  Institutions  of  Chantry  Priests,  by  F.  A.  Page 

Turner.     1908. 
Journal   of    the   Itoyal    Society    of   Antiquaries    of    Ireland.     Vol. 

XXXVIII,  Parts  2  and  3.     1908. 
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Journal  of  (he  Royal    Anthropoloqical   Institute.     Vol.    XXXVIII. 

1908. 
Memoirs  and  Proceedings  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 

Society.     Vol.  LII,  rarts  2  and  3.     1908. 
Proceedings   of  the   Society   of  Antiquaries   of   Newcastle-upan-Tyne. 

3rd  Series.     Vol.  III. 
Proceedinqs  of  the  CkiinJnidge  Antiquarian  Sociefi/.     Vol.  XII,  Parts 

2  and  3.     1908. 
Proceedings  of  the   Clifton  Antiquarian  Chih.     Vol.   VI,   Part  III. 

1908. 
Proceedings  of    the  Suffolk  Institute    of  Archaeologi/    and,     Natural 

History.     Vol.  XIII,  Part  I.     1907. 
Transactions   of  the   East  Herts   Archaeological  Society.     Vol.   Ill, 

Part  II.     1906. 
Transactions  of  the   Shropshire   Archaeological  and  Xatural  History 

Society.     3rd  Series,  Vol.  VIII,  Part  II,  1908. 
Transactions  of  the  Thoroton  Society.     Vol.  XL     1907. 
Societe  Jersiaise.     33rd  Bulletin  Annuel.     Prodrome  de  la  Flore  des 

Algues  Marines  des  lies  Anglo-Normandes,  par  Le  Dr.  Henri  Van 

Heurck. 
Transactions  of  tite  Essex,  Archaeological  Society.     Vol.  X,  Part  IV. 

1908.     Feet  of  Fines  for  Essex.     Part  IX.    "1908. 
Surrey  Archaeological  Collections.     Vol.  XXI.     1908. 
Sussex  Archaeological  Collections.     Vol.  LI.     1908. 
Thoresby's   Society's   Publications.      Vol.    XVI.      1907.     Archi- 
tectural description  of  Kirhstall  Abbey,  by  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope, 

M.A.,  and  John  Bilson,  F.S.A. 
The  BeUquari/  and  Illustrated  Archaeologist.     A'^ol.  XIV.     Bemrose 

and  Sons,  Ltd.     1908. 
The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Journal.     Vol.  XX,  Part  I.     1908. 
I'he  JFiltshire  Archaeoloqical  and  Natural  Ilistm-y  Magazine.     Vol. 

XXXV,  No.  109.     1908. 
The   JFoolwich  District  Antiquarian  Societu,    Annual   Peporf.      Vol. 

XIIL     1908. 
Atlas   of  Canada,  Department  of    the  Interior,   Canada.     James 

White,  F.E.G.S.     18  x  13.     pp.  21.     83  plates.     The  Toronto 

Lithographing  Co.     190G. 


Foreign  Publications. 

Anales  del  Museo  Nacional  de  Mexico.     Tome  V,  Num.  4. 
Annates  de   la  Societe   d'Archeologie    de   Bruxelles.      Tome    XXI, 

livraisons  III   et   IV,    1907,  tome    XXII,   livraisons   I   et   II. 

1908. 
Bulletin  de  la  SociH6  Archeologique  du  Midi  de  la  France.     No.  37. 

1907. 
Bulletin   de    la    Societe    Polymathique    du    Morbihan.      Memoires, 

fascicule  1,  2. 
Bulletin  Trimesiriel  de  la  Societe  de  Borda.     Dax.     1907. 
Bulletin  Monumental.     Vol.  LXXII.     1908. 


:)44        NOTICES    OF    Alt("HAI<:oLo(;l('AI.    l'|i|;i.|(ATIONS. 

Lis  Pinfiiras  1/  (Irnhailos  de  Ins  ('(inriuts  i>rcltistOrii:as  dc  In  J'ruriitcia 

dc  Sdiitaiuin:     For  II.  Alculilc  del  Kio. 
Fortiii/alia,  Toiuo  seguiulo,  fa.soiculos  1  a  4.      1905-1908. 
Smithsonian  MisccUn neons  Collcrfions.     Vol.  V,  Pai't  I. 
Sini(hsoni(in  Inslihilc,  /In nan  of  J inrriran  E/luiohx///.     Bulletin   No. 

35.     1907. 
Del  Kon(/('Ii(je  Norslce  videnshabns  srlshdjs  ski  if  ley.     1907. 
Cerlain  Mounds  of  Jrkansns  and  of  tJic.  Mississipin,  by  Chircnce   \>. 

Moore.     11   x   14.     pp.  12-1.     Philadelphia.     1908. 


latport  of  tjbe  (Council  for  tf)e  ytar  1907-1908. 

The  Council  has  the  honour  of  presenting  its  report  for  the  year 
1907-1908,  being  the  sixty-sixth  since  the  foundation  of  the  Institute. 
The  cash  account,  prepared  as  usual  by  the  Chartered  Accountant, 
shows  £G73  13**.  lOd.  on  the  credit  side,  and  an  expenditure  of 
£471  9.S.  3(/.  leaving  a  cash  balance  at  the  Bankers  and  in  hand  of 
£202  is.  Id. 

The  investments  now  consist  of  £1,500  Metropolitan  2i  per  cent. 
Stock. 

All  charges  appertaining  to  the  year  are  paid. 

A  copy  of  the  account  is  appended. 

The  sum  of  £15  5.?.  0(/.  has  been  granted  towards  excavations  during 
the  past  year. 

Four  Members'  subscriptions  are  in  arrear  for  the  year  1907-1908. 

The  three  years'  term  of  office  of  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  K.C.I. E., 
D.C.L.  F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  as  President,  has  expired,  and  the  Council  has 
much  pleasure  in  recommending  his  re-election  for  a  further  term. 

The  Senior  Vice-President,  Mr.  Mill  Stephenson,  F.S.A.,  retires  by 
rotation,  and  the  Council  recommends  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dewick,  M.A., 
F.S.A.,  to  be  the  new  Vice-President.  The  members  who  retire  in 
rotation  under  the  new  rule  are  Messrs.  C.  A.  Bradford,  F.S.A.,  and 
T.  T.  Greg,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Professor  F.  Haverfield,  M.A.,LL.D.,  F.S.A., 
Eev.  H.  V.  Le  Bas,  Messrs.  Walter  Rowley,  F.S.A.,  and  J.  H. 
Etherington-Smith,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 

Vacancies  have  also  been  created  by  the  death  of  Mr.  R.  E.  Goolden, 
F.S.A.,  by  the  appointment  of  Sir  Edward  Brabrook,  C.B.,  V.P.S.A., 
as  Honorary  Treasurer,  and  by  the  recommendation  of  the  Rev.  E.  S. 
Dewick,  M.A.,  F.S.A. ,  as  a  Vice-President.  To  fill  the  new  vacancies 
thus  caused,  the  Council  recommend  the  names  of  Sir  George  J. 
Armytage,  Bart.,  F.S.A.,  Messrs.  W.  Heward  Bell,  F.S.A.,  A.  P.  Boyson, 
L.  L.  Duncan,  M.V.O.,  F.S.A.,  A.  E.  Hudd,  F.S.A.,  W.  H.  Knowles, 
F.S.A.,  C.  Lynam,  F.S.A.,  F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  Dir.S.A.,  and  J.  Challenor 
Smith,  F.S.A. 

The  number  of  new  subscriljing  Members  elected  during  1907  is 
thirty -five,  of  whom  one  is  a  life  compounder,  and  the  loss  by  resignation 
was  one,  and  by  death  six,  one  being  a  life  compounder.  Amongst 
these  the  Coimcil  regrets  to  record  the  death  of  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B., 
F.R.S.,  F.S.A.,  an  antiquary  of  world-wide  fame,  who  had  been  a 
member  since  1861  ;  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Wood,  who  was  elected  in  1866  ;  of 
Mr.  R.  E.  Goolden,  F.S.A.,  who  had  for  some  time  served  upon  our 
Council;  and  of  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe,  F.S.A.,  elected  in  1873. 

Since  the  last  Report,  as  already  notified  in  the  Journal,  the 
Institute  has  lost  by  death  Mr.  James  Hilton,  F.S.A.,  who  so  long  and 
faithfully  served  the  office  of  Honorary  Treasurer,  and  who  as  a  token 
of  his  goodwill  bequeathed  to  the  Institute  the  sum  of  £200 ;  this  sum 
has  been  received  from  the  executors  since  the  close  of  the  account  and 
the  Council  has  decided  to  invest  it  as  a  nucleus  for  a  Research 
Fund. 
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INDEX. 


A. 


Ahecedarium,  the  ceremony  of  the,  3. 

Abingdon,  jewelled  brooch  from,  88. 

Agatha,  Pope,  visit  of  St.  Wilfred  to,  164; 
decree  of,  164,  165. 

Anehorites,  suggested  connection  of  low 
side  windows  with,  53. 

Ancient  Uls'ory  English  and  french  ex- 
emplified in  a  regular  dissection  of  the 
"  Saxon  Chronicle,"  by  H.  S.  English, 
quolCLl,  148. 

Anderson,  Dr.  J.,  referred  to,  222. 

Anglia  Sacra,  Wharton's,  quoteil,   143. 

Anglo-Saxon    Chronicle,     its    origin   and 
Historu,  The,  Fart  I,  by  Sir  Ilenrv  H. 
Howorth,K.C.I.E.,  D.C.'L.,  F.K.S.,  141- 
204  ;  detailed  historical  bibliography  of 
141-151;    translations  and  reprints    of 
Josselin,  141 ;  Noel,    142  ;  Wheloc,  142 
Hickes,  144  ;  Gibson,  144;  Ingram,  110 
Synopsis  of  M>S.  of,  147  ;  English,  118 
Petrie,  149  ;  Thorpe,  150  ;  Earle,  152 
Plumnier,    152     ;     surviving    medieval 
copies  of  the   MSS.,   154;    Ihe   Peter- 
borougli  Chronicle,  154  et  sqq.;  history 
of  the  existing   MS.,   155;  proof  of  its 
completeness,  156;  its    language,    157; 
critical  examination  of  insertions  in  text 
cf  late  date,  158  et  sqq.;  tlie  language  of 
the  last  portions  of  the  MS.   considered 
184   et  sqq.;  the  author  of  the   Peter- 
boroush  Chronicle,   191;   life  of  Hugo 
Candidus,  103. 

Anfflo-Siixon  Brooches,  The  Evolution  and 
Distrihiition  of  some,  by  Eeginald  A. 
Smith,  F.S.A.,  ()5-88  ;  long  or  cruciform 
type,  66-73  ;  square-headed  type,  73-76  ; 
"  applied-plate"  type,  79-81 ;  "  saucer- 
brooches,"  81-82  ;  jewelled  brooches,  82- 
85  ;  distribution  of  different  types  of 
86-88. 
Annual  Meeting  at  Durham,  309-334. 
Antiquaries,     Society     of,    Peterborough 

deeds  at,  169. 
Antoninus    Pius,  inscription  to,  found  at 

Corbridge,  123. 
"  Applied -plate  "  brooches,  composition  of, 
79 ;  U  pes  of,  80,  81. 


Archaeological    Surrey    of   Nubia,     The, 

Notice  if,  138,  342. 
Architectural  JS'otes  on  the  Chapel  of  the 

Hospital  of  St.   Jamts,    Tamworth,  by 

C.  Lynam,  F.S.A.,  61-63. 
Architectural  and  Topographical  Eecord 

The,  Notice  of,  138,  342. 
Arden,  The,  or  Holdeuby  Manor,  90,  91. 
Ardfert  Cathedral,  Low  Side  window  in, 

44,  45. 
Armour  and   Arms   in    Shakespeare,    by 

Viscount  Dillon,  V.P.S.A.,  270-281. 
Arundel  Church,  consecration  crosses  in, 

21. 
Ashby,  Thomas,  D.Litt.,  on  An  unknown 

sixteenth  centurif  topography  of  Rome, 

245-264. 
Assers  Life  of  Alfred  referred  to,  142. 
Atlienaum    The,    Letters    of   Sir    H.   H. 

Howorth  on  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  in, 

141. 
Augustinian  Canons  in  South  Wales,  295. 
Avdon  Castle,  334. 


B. 


Baker's    Ilistory    of     Northamptonshire, 

referred  to,  9'J. 
Parfre^ton  Church,  consecration  crosses  in, 

2\. 
Barnard  Castle,  329. 
Bascinet,  not  mentioned  by  Shakespeare, 

274 
Basilica  of  Constantine,  view  of  the,  258. 
Basilisk,  use  of  word  by  Shakesjieare,  280. 
Batii  discovered  at  Stroud  Villa,  59. 
Bavaria  Sancta,  rules  of  anchorites,  quoted 

from,  51 
Bayley,  K.  C,  at  Annual  Meeting,  328. 
Baylis,  Thomas  Henry,  Obilviary  of,  339. 
Bee,  Abbey  of,  cells  of,  in  South  Wales,  292, 

301. 
Becon,  T.,  The  Jewel  of  Joy,  referred  to, 

278. 
Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  referred  to, 

142,  158. 
Bedford  Pim,    Eev.    H.,    on   St.    David's 

Cathedral,  336. 


348 


INDKX. 


Beclyll,  letter  of,  to  Cioniwell,  as  to  Sion, 

MicUUoscx,  n'forreil  to,  51. 
Bonoilictincs,   tlie,  in   Soutli  Wales,    291 

paxxim. 
Benedfctioual  of  Archbishop  Robert,  Tlie, 

5. 
Beonna,  Abbot  of  Peterboroiiu'h,  168  et  sqq. 
Bevor,  use  of  word  by  Shakespeare,  272, 

273  ;  by  Spi^ncer,  273. 
Bilson,  John,  at  Anmial  Meeting    312  et 

xqq.;   on    The  Place  of  Durham    in  the 

Eruhdion  of  Oothic  Architecture,  325, 

326. 
Black  Book  of  Carmarthen,  The,  297  et 

sqq. 
Bloxam's  Gothic  Architecture  referred  to, 

2. 
Bjdieian  Library,  codices  relating  to  ^»^/o- 

Saxvn  Chronicle  in,  14^:. 
Bones  found  at  Pevensey,  remarks  on,  134. 
Boston  Church,  doorway  crosses  in,  29. 
Boulogne,  guns  used  at  siege  of,  265  et  sqq. 
Boyd  i)awkin8,  Professor,  quoted,  207. 
Boyson,  Ambrose  P.,  on  Some  further  notes 

on  Low  Set  Openings  in   Scandinaviaa 

Churches,  35-40. 
Brancepeth  Church,  325. 
Bridge's  History  of  Northamptonshire,re- 

ferred  to,  89. 
Brigandine,  referred  to,  273. 
Brislington   Villa,  plan  of  bath  at,  com- 
pared with  plan  of  bath  at  Stroud,  59. 
Brooches,  see  Anglo-Saxon  Brooches. 
Broughton  Poggs,  Oxon.,   saucer  brooch 

from,  81. 
Brown,  J.  Allen,  quoted,  211. 
Brut  y  Brenhenoedd,  referred  to,  301. 
Buck,  S.  and  N.,  engraving  of  Holdenby 

House,  101. 
Burganet,  referred  to,  273. 


Caistor  ware,  discovery  of,  at  Stroud  Villa, 
60. 

Caldey  Island,  cell  at,  295. 

Cambridge,  Holv  Trinity  Church,  conse- 
cration cross  in,  21. 

Campigny,  hut-d«ellings  at,  237-239. 

Candidus,  Hugo,  Historian  of  Peter- 
borough, 162,  166. 

Cannon,  wooden,  used  at  siege  of  Boulogne, 
265  ;  P^uropean  examples  of,  266. 

Carniartlien,  Augustinian  canons  at  296  ; 
the  Black  Book  of,  206  et  sqq. 

Cash  account  for  the  year  1907,  346. 

Castello  S.  Angelo,  Rome,  251. 

Cat,  bones  of,  found  in  Pevensey  excava- 
tions, 134. 

Ceadualla,  King  of  Wessex,  166. 

Charles  I.  at  Holdenby,  110-117. 

Chart  of  the  Arts  in  England,  from  1660 
to  1803,  Notice  of,  34i. 


Chronicle,  The  Anglo-Saxon,  Sir  II.  IT. 
Howorth  on,  141-204  ;  matuiscrijjts  and 
bibli()cra])}iy  of,   141-15 1. 

Cliapuis,  (juot'd,  on  siege  of  Boidogne,  267. 

Cistercians,  'J'lie,  in  Soutli  Wales,  208. 

Cluniacs,  the,  failure  of,  in  South  Wales, 
294. 

Coins  from  Stroud  Villa  excavations,  60. 

Collier,  Jeremy,  Ecclesiastical  History, 
quot'td,  165. 

Confession,  connection  of  Low  Side  Win- 
dows witli,  53. 

Conseiriition  Crosses  and  the  liitual  con- 
nected with  them,  by  Rev.  E.  S. 
Dewick,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  1-34  ;  English 
Pontificals  relating  to,  4-9  ;  symbolical 
meaning  of ,  14 ;  exist  ingcrosses  in  various 
churches,  15-23  ;  Scottish  examples, 
25  -20;  "  doorway  crosses,"  29-33 ;  decor- 
ative non-consecration  crosses,  33  ; 
crosses  on  altar  stones,  34. 

Coombes  Cliureh,  Low  Side  Window  in,  43. 

Corbridge  Excavations,  1907,  The,  by  R. 
H.  Forster,  121-123  ;  sculptured  group 
at,  121  ;  i-emains  of  potters'  shop  at,  122 ; 
visit  of  Annual  Meeting  to,  334. 

Cormeilles,  cell  of,  in  South  Wales,  292. 

Corstopitum,  see  Corbridge. 

Council,  Report  of  the,  for  the  year  1907-8, 
3i5. 

Covcle  Manor  of  Holdenby,  The,  descent 
of,  92. 

Cowdray  pictures  of  siege  of  Boulogne, 
2f)7,  2(i8. 

Crail  Church,  Fifeshire,  external  conse- 
cration crosses  at,  25. 

Cruciform  brooches,  types  of,  67-69. 

Culvcriii,  referred  to,  280. 

Cuinherlaod,  Critical  catalogue  of  Rare 
and  valu  ible  Italian  Prints,  referred  to, 
257. 

Curtle-axe,  see  Cutlass. 

Customaries  relating  to  church  consecra- 
tion, 13,  II. 

Cutlass,  reierence  to,  in  Shakespeare,  274. 


D. 


Dagger,  mention  of,  by  Shakespeare,  276. 
Darenth  Church,    consecration    cross    in, 

21. 
Darlington,  St.  Cuthbert's  church  at,  323. 
Davidson,    W.,  on    Norfolk    Screens  and 

their  Paintings,  334. 
Dewick,  The  Rev.  E.  S.,   on    Consecration 

Crosses  and  the  Silual  connected  with 

them,  1-40. 
Dillon,    Viscount,    on     The    Gun    called 

Policy,  265-269  ;  on  Armour  and  Arms 

in  Shakespeare,  270-281 ;  on  The  Tndor 

Battle  Flag,  282. 
Diocletian,  baths  of,  259. 


jM>i:x. 
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Doniiiiieans,  The,  in  Soutli  Wales,   30-')  el 

sqq. 
Doorway  Crosses,  29  34'. 
Dniinivargie,  the  roek  slielter  at,  227-2211. 
Duperac,    Etienuc,    supposed    author    of 

'J'opograjjhy  of  Eoiiie,  2<52. 
Durham.   The    Annual    Meeting  at,   :>0i) 

;W:«;  the  Catheib-Hl.  312-:}15  ;  tlie  nion- 

aslie  building*.  'A\'>. 
Durham  Castle,  description  of,  by  Mr.  C. 

C.  Hodges  at  Annual  ^Meeting,  327,  328. 
Durham  Caslle,  xonif  poinla  in  voiniecl i'>)i 

with,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gee,  31G-321. 


E. 


Earle,     Professor,     Faral/c/     Chronic!  en, 

quoted,  143,  14-5  et  agq. 
Easby,  Abbey  of  8t.  Agatha  at,  332. 
Ecclesiastical  Historic  of  Jeremy  ColHer. 

quoted,  165. 
Edinburgh,  Holy  Trinity  Church,    conse- 
cration crosses  in,  2S. 
Edington  Church,  consecration  crosses  in, 

17. 
Egbalt,   abbot  of  Peterborough,  date  of, 

considered,  166, 167. 
Egglcslon  Abbey,  329. 
Elgin  Cathedral,  consecration  crosses  in, 

18. 
Elizabeth,    Queeu,    exchanges   Sulby   for 

Holdenby  witli  Sir  C.  Hatton,  91. 
Elmhani,  Thomas  of,  quoted,  51. 
Eliiciilurii'm.  the,  contents  of,  344. 
English,  H.  S.,  work  on  the  Anglo-Saxon 

Chronicle,  by,  1-18. 
Ernulf,    Abbot     of     Peterborough,     193 

el  sqq. 
Escombe  Church,  324. 
Etlielward,  Latin  Chronicle  of,   referred 

to,  147. 
Evans,   Dr.  G.,  on   The  Black  Book  of 

Carmarthen,  300  £^  sqq. 
Evans,  Sir  J.,  quoted,  210. 
Excavations  at  Corbridge,  see  Corbridge. 
Excavations  on  the  Site  of   the   Roman 

Fortress  at  Perensey,  1907-8,  by  L.  F. 

Salzmaun,  125-135  ;  Koman  Well  found 

during,  127;  coins  found  in,  131;    tile 

lettered  CL.BR.  found  at,  132. 
Exeter  Catliedral,  consecration  crosses  in, 

19. 


F. 


Faerie    Qiieene,  reference    to  armour  in, 

273. 
Fairford,  GIoiics., "'  applied-plate  "  brooch 

from,  80. 
Fairstead  Church,  painted  crosses  in,  24. 


I'^ahhion,  Udl  nirniioued    l)v  Shakespeare, 

27  k 
Fiiu-hale  Priory,  331. 
Firearms,  kinds  o*^,   mentioned   by  Shake- 

s])eare,  278. 
Fitz-C>sb 'rill'.     William,     louudations  of, 

in  Soutli  Wales.  293. 
Florence       of       Wol•ce^t.^'r"s      (Jiironicle, 

referred  to,  148. 
Fonts,  dedication  crosses  on,  34. 
Fonts,  the  HareJield  Dowl,  287,  288. 
Furd     Ghurcli,     sn])|'osed     Anglo-Saxon 

consecration  cross  in,  24. 
Forum  Romannm,  view  of  the,  257  ;  of 

Nerva,  view  of    the,  257  ;  of    Trajan, 

view  of  the,  258. 
Forster,  R.   H..    IVie   Corhriilije   Excava- 
tions, 1907,  l:il-123. 
Foscett  Church,  consecration  cross  in,  19. 
Foudouce,  Cazalis  de,  quote  1,  209. 
Fox.  George  Edward,  obituary  notice  of, 

338. 
Fryer,  Alfred  C,  on  A'ftllfiona!  Xotes  on 

Leaden  Fonts.  287,  288. 


Gage,  John,  piper  by,  in  Archaeolor/ia  on 

consecration  eros-ses,  1. 
Gainford  Church,  329. 
Garnets  used  in   jewelled  In'ooches,  82  et 

sqq. 
Gee,  the  Rev.  Henry,  at  Annual  Meeting, 

309  et  sqq.  ;  on    Some  jjoinfs  in   con, 

nection  with   tlie    Histori/    of  Durham 

Castle,  315. 
Gibson,    Bishop,    edition    of   the    Anglo, 

Sa.ron   Chroiicle.  referred  to,  142,  144, 

145. 
Giles,   Di'.,    Translation  of  AnqJo-Saxoii 

Chronicle,  referred  to,  149. 
Glendalough,    Co.     Wicklow,     low     side 

window  in,  41-44. 
Gotch,  J.  A.,    Earl//  lienaissance  Archi- 
tecture in  England,  referred  to,  106. 
Gouldcu.  R   E.,  obituary  of,  136. 
Greenwell,    the    Rev.    Canon,  address    at 

Annual  Meeting  by,  323. 
Griffith  ap    Kynan,  Lfe  of,  referred  to, 

301. 
Grolier,  binding  of  Topography  of  Rome, 

ascribed  to,  245. 
Grose's  Antiquities,  referred  to,  101. 
Grotte  de  la  Tourasse    (Hautc-Garone), 

discoveries  at,  218. 
Grotte  de  Vache,  objects  found  in,  221. 
Grubitz,    Dr.,    essay    on    the     Chronicle, 

quoted,  153. 
Gun    called    Policy,    The,    by    Viscount 

Dillon,  V.P.S.A.,  265-269. 
Gurney,  Miss,  on  A  Literal  Translation 

of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  quoted,  146. 

2  A  2 
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II. 


Hack,  ./     yen-   mill    I nipriiri-d   Jlisluri/   of 

the  Toiri-r  of  Lmiifoii,  rctVrri'd  to,  'Mo. 
Hnildiiu  1111(1  Siiihbs'  ('iiuncilx,  ctr.,  ([iioli'd, 

1(52 /7.V7,/. 
iraresflohl,  Ii'iuleii  font  :it,  287. 
Harpoons,  di.^i'overii':;  of,  in  Brilain,  2'M  ; 

distribution  of  Xcolithir,  281-231. 
lliirtsborno,  .Alhfrt,  on  Oxford  in  the  time 

of     WiUi.nn     III.     ami     Anne,      64; 

lloldciiliij  :     itx    Hldiwr.t^    Chirrch     aiid 

Hoiixe.  .see  HoldL'iii)_v. 
Hatton,    lIiMirv,    obtains    the     HoMcnbv 

manor  l>_v  nianiage,  ill. 
Ilattoii,  Sir    Cliristopjicr,   t>3 ;    doalli    of, 

9-t. 
Haiton,    Sir    William,     heir    of    Sir    C. 

Hatton,  9J. 
HaverficUl,  Professor,  on  Roiuan  In.scrij)- 

tioiis  ill  Britain,  139. 
Henrietta    Maria,    Queen,   at    Holdenliv, 

110. 
Henrv,  Daniel,  A)i  Historical  Account  of 

the   Curiosities  of  London  and   West- 

minsttr,  quoted,  265. 
Herbert   of   Cherburj,    Lord,    Life   and 

Reign  of   King  Henni   J'lII.,  quoted, 

267. 
Hexham  Abbey,  333. 
Hickes'  Anglo-Saxon.  Grammar,  referred 

to,  144. 
Hodges,  C.  C,  at  Annual    ifecting,  327 

et  sqq. 
Holdenby,  Norfhamptonsh ire  :  its  Manors, 

Chtirch   and   House,  bj  Albert  Harts- 

horne,  F.S.A.,  89-119  ;  manorial  history 

of,   90-95;     its   church,    95-105;    the 

House,  105-120. 
Holdenby    Church,    95;     plan    of,    96; 

monuments    formerlv    existing   in,    96, 

97 ;    furniture   of,    98,    99 ;    font  with 

armor'al  Learings  now  destroyed  in,  99  ; 

oak  screen  in,  99-105. 
Holdenby  House,  early  liistory  collected 

in  Memorials   of  Holdenhg,  by  Emily 

S.  Hartshorue,  i05. 
Hope,  W.  H.  St.  J.,  referred  to,  Corbridge 

plan,   121  ;    at    Annual   Meeting,  309- 

334  passim. 
Howorth,  Sir  Henry  H.,  on  The  Anglo- 
Saxon     Chronicle :      its     Origin     and 

Historg,  141-  204 ;  at  Annual  Meeting, 

309-334  passim. 
Husaby  Chxirch,  low  s(t  opening  in,  30  ; 
general   description    of,    37;    paintings 
in,  39  ;  furniture  of,  39. 
Huxley,  Professor,  quoted,  209. 
Hydarittm,  the.  of  Henry  II.,  referred  to, 

90. 
Hyllinge      Church,      Zeal:\nd,      low     set 

opening  in,  36. 
Hylton  Casfle,  326. 


Image  of  Ireland,  Derrick's  quoted,  280. 

Inchkeilh,  shell  heap  at,  230. 

Ingram,  Dr.  J.,  tran>lati()n  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  liy,  referred  to,  146. 

Innsliruck,  steel  fem|)crcd  at,  275. 

Ipswicii,  jewelled  brooches  from,  88. 

Irish  doorway  crosses,  examples  of,  32. 

Ishiini,  Juslinian,  .Ion  ma  I  of,  referred  to, 
101. 

Itinerarii  of  John  Lelniid,  vol.  ii,  Xotice 
of,  137. 


J. 


.1  allies     II..    >ale    of     Holdenby     by,    to 

Loiiis  Duras,  95. 
Jewelled     brooches,     types     of,     83-83; 

geographical  distribution  of,  88. 
Jocelyn,      John,      on       de      Anfiqititale 

Brifannicae  Ecclesiae,  referred  to,  142, 

145,  156. 
Johnston,  P.  M.,  on  Some  Ion-  side  windoivs 

in   Irish  Churches,  41-55  ;  at  monthly 

meeting,  335. 
Junius,    1*'.,    ou    Anglo-Sa.roii    Chronicle, 

referred  to,  144,  145. 


K 


Kempston,  Beds.,  "applied-plate,'"  brooch 

from,  80  ;   "  saucer-brooch  "  from,  81. 
Kent,  jewelled  brooches  of,  88. 
Kenulf,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  160. 
Kertcli,  discoyeries  of  brooches  at,  66. 
Ketton  Stone,  used  in  building  Holdenby, 

108. 
Keynes,  barony  of,  descent  of,  92. 
Keyser,    Mr.     C.     E.,     referred     to    on 

consecration  crosses,  21. 
"  Keystone  brooches,"  82. 
Kildale  Churcli,  consecration  crosses  in, 

19. 
Kingston  Down  brooch,  82. 
Kirby     Hall,    purchase    of,    by    Sir    C. 

Hatton,  93. 
Kirkcudbright,  harpoon  found  at,  231. 


Lale-divel  lings  of  En  rope,  see  Munro. 
Lambard,  William,  referred  to,  142. 
Lanciani,    Pagan    and    Chrisdan    Borne, 

referred  to,  249. 
Langbaine,  Gerrard,  referred  to.  142. 
Lartct,  E.,  referred  to,  209. 
Laud,     Archbishop,    presents     copy     of 

Anglo-Saxon     Chronicle     to    Bodleian 

Library,  144. 
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Lefevre-Pontalis,  M.  Eugene,  at  Annual 

Meeting,  315  et  sqq. 
Lelaad,  Itinerary  of,  vol.  ii,  Notice  of, 

137. 
Leuehars  Cliurcli,  traces  of  consecration 

crosses  in,  25. 
Life  and  reign  of  King  Henri/  Till.,  by 

Lord  Herbert  of  Cherburj,  quoted,  267. 
Linlitligo.v,    St.    Michael    Church,    con- 
secration crosses  in,  26. 
Lisle,  owner  of  MS.  E.  of  Peterborough 

Chronicle,  155. 
Little  Wilbraham,  jewelled  brooch  from, 

88. 
Llanddewibrefi,     the     Hermit     of,      304 

et  sqq. 
Llanthony,  Augustinian  canons  at,  295. 
LoUius  Urbieus,  inscription  at  Corbridge 

mentioning,  123. 
Low     Set      Opinings    in    Scandinavian 

Churches,   some  further   notes   on,   bj 

Ambrose  P.  Buy  son,  35-40. 
Low  Side  Windows  in  Irish  Churches,  by 

P.  M.  Johnston,  41-45 ;  examples  of,  at 

Grlendalough,   41;    Ardfert   Oatliedral, 

41;   St.  Doulagh's  Church,  Co.  Dublin, 

45. 
Low  Side  Windows  in  England,  selected 

list  of,  54,  55. 
Lumley  Castle,  330. 
Lyuam,  C,  F.S.A.,  on  Architectural  notes 

on    the    Chapel    of    the    Hospital    of 

St.  James,  Tamworth,  61-63. 
Lyon,  John,  owner  of  Twyford   Abbey, 

137. 
Lyra,  Abbey  of,  2d2. 


M. 


Mahinogion,  Fragment  of  the,  referred  to, 

301. 
MacArthur  Cave,  The,  221-227. 
Madeleine,  La,  objects  found  at,  221. 
Marcellus,  tiieatre  of,  256. 
Marlborough,  John    Churchill,  Duke  of, 

purchase  of  Holdenby  by,  95. 
Marmorata,  view  of,  256. 
Marmyon,  Puilip  de.  Founder  of  Hospital 

of  St.  Jame.-i,  Tainvvortli,  61. 
Mas-d'Azd,    contents    of    stratigraphical 

deposits  at,  214-218. 
MedeshamsteJe,  \oS  passim. 
Meetings,    proceedings    nt,    The   Annual 

Meeting    at    Durham,   309-334;    The 

Monthly  Meetings,  Feb.  5tli,  March  4th, 

64;  April  1st,  May  6th,  140;  June  3rd, 

July  1st,  303;  Nov.4tb,  334;  Dec.  2nd, 

336. 
Members,  list  of,  ii. 
Meyer,  referred  to,  158. 
Michaelangelo,    design     of    St.     Peter's, 

Kome,  254. 


Micklethwaite,  J.  T.,  on  Holdenby  screen, 

104. 
Middleton,    Dr.    J.    H.,    paper     by,    in 

Archaeologia  on    consecration  crosses, 

2. 
Monkwearmouth,  St.  Peter's  Church,  326. 
Montgomery,  Roger,  cells  founded  by,  in 

South  Wales,  293. 
Moray    Williams,     A.,   on    The    Stroud 

Roman  Villa  Excavations,  1907,  57-60. 
Morion,  not   mentioned   by  Shakespeare, 

274. 
Mortillet,    Grabriel    de,   classification    of 

palaeolithic,  system  of,  207. 
Muiopotmos,  or  the  Fate  of  the  Butterfly, 

referer.ces  to  arms  in,  273. 
Muiiro,  Dr.  E.,  on  the  Transition  between 

t/ie  Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic  Cioiliza- 

tions  of  Europe,  205  -244. 


N. 


Neath,  the  Cistercians  at,  298. 

Neville  Manor,  The  Holdenby  descent  of 

the,  91,92, 
Nevill,    tomb    of     Ealph     at    Staiudrop 

Church,  323. 
Newbury,  J.,  An  Historical  Account  of 

the    Curiosities  of  London  and    West- 

minster,  referred  to,  365. 
Newton,    E.    T.,    on     bones     found     at 

Pevensey,  134. 
Nicholson,   Historical    Library   referred 

to,  46. 
Noel,  Laurence,    anglo-saxon    dictionary 

by,  142. 
Norfolk  Screens  and  their  Paintings,  by 

W.  Davidson,  334. 
Nubia,  Archaeological  Survey  of.  Notice 

of,  137. 


O. 


Obituary,  Richard  Edward  Goolden,  136  ; 

William    Oliver   Roper,    337 ;     George 

Edward    Fox,    338;     Thomas    Henry 

Eaylis,  339. 
Oronsay,  shell  heaps  at,  229,  230. 
Oswald,  Xing,  158. 
Oltery    St.    Mary    Church,    consecration 

crosses  in,  23. 


Parker,    Archbishop,    Anglo-Saxon     MS. 

printed  by,  142. 
Peace,  Dr.,  F.R.S.,  quoted,  227. 
Peada,  Xing  of  xUercia,  158. 
Peers,  C.  R.,  at  Annual  Meeting,  326  et 

sqq. 
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reniiirtli,  iiiamifcripts  of,  301  et  sqq. 

IVrillo,  or  doj^  stiiiiip  on  swords,  275. 

I'eterhorouijh  Chronicle  or  MS.  !E, 
141-201. 

Peterborough,  forged  Cliarter  of  Abbey 
of,  1()1. 

Petrie,  Moiiumenta  llistoricn  Brilaunica, 
referred  to,  l-ti>,  150. 

Peveusey,  excaviitions  id,  1907-1908, 
125-1*35. 

Piette,  E.,  rcsearehcs  at  Mas-d'Azil,  214 
sqq. 

Pittington  Cluirch,  330. 

Plans  of  Konie,  rei^torecl,  260. 

Plants,  list  of,  found  at  Pevensey,  135. 

Plates,  list  of,  illustrating  Sixteenth 
Century  Topography  of  Rome,  203. 

Plunimer,  Two  Saxon  Chronicles  quoted, 
l-i3,  l-tS  et  sqq. 

Pluseardine,  priory  church  of,  consecra- 
tion crosses  in,  27. 

Pontificals,  Englisli,  relating  to  consecra- 
tion crosses,  4-9;  Roman,  11  ;  Gallican, 
12. 

Portugal,  kitchen-middens  in,  241. 

Price,  Richard  work  on  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  by,  149. 

Proceedings  at  Meetings  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  In-titute  :  The  Annual 
Meeting  at  Durham,  309-334;  The 
Monthly  Meetings,  see  vnder  Meetings. 

Publications,  notices  of  Archaeological  : 
The  Archaeological  Siirveg  of  Nubia, 
i,  137 ;  ii,  342 ;  The  Itinerary  of 
John  Leland  in  and  about  the  years 
1535-1543,  137;  West  Twyford, 
Middlesex,  137 ;  The  Architectm-al 
and  Topographical  Record,  \ol.  i. 
No.  1,  138;  No.  2,  342;  A  Chart  of 
the  Arts  in  England,  341  ;  litt  of 
periodicals  received,  139,  342. 


R. 


Raby  Castle,  visit  of  Annual  Meeting  to, 
322  ;  description  of,  by  Lord  Barnard, 
322. 

Ranger,  not  mentioned  by  Shakespeare, 
274. 

Rapier,  mention  of,  in  Shakespeare,  274. 

Reilhac,  La  Grotte  de,  discoveries  in, 
218-221. 

Reindeer  Age,  220  sqq. 

Report  of  the  Council  for  the  year 
1907-8,  345. 

Richmond,  site  of  Grey  I'riars'  monas- 
tery, 332;  Cas-tle,  333. 

Roderick,  The  White  Book  of,  description 
of  contents  of,  301. 

Rolle,  Richard,  confessor  to  the  nuns  of 
Polesworth,  49. 


Roman  Fortress  of  Pevensey,  report  on 

excarallons  at  the,  125-135. 
Roman    Inscriptions      in      Britain,     by 

Professor  llaverfudd,  i:i9. 
Roninn    Villa,    The    Stroud,    Petersjield, 

Hants,  57-60. 
Rome,    an     unknown    sixteenth    century 

Topography  of,  by  T.  Asliby,  D.Litt., 

215-264  ;  its  date,  246  ;  its  illugtration.", 

254-262  ;  its  author,  262. 
Roper,  William  Oliver,  Obituary  of,  337. 


S. 


S.  Lorenzo,  churcli  of,  at  Rome,  246. 

S.  Peter's,  Rome,  247. 

S.  Maria  della  Febbre,  Rome,  249. 

St.  Margaret's,   Westminster,  anchorite's 

cell  adjoining,  51. 
St.  David's  Cathedral,  The  Rev.  K.  Bed- 

ford  Pirn  on,  336. 
St.  Doulagh's  church,  low  side  window  in, 

46. 
Saint   Wulfric,   confessions   made   to,  at 

Haselburg  Plucknet,  51. 
Salin,    Dr.   B.,  I)ie  altgermanische  Thier- 

ornamentik,  referred  to,  72, 
Salisbiiry  Cathedral,  consecration  crosses 

in,  15-17. 
Salzmann,    L.     F.,     on    Excavations   at 

Fevensey,  1907-08,  125-135. 
Samian    sherds,   discovery  of,  at    Stroud 

Villa,  60. 
"  Saucer -brooches,"  81-84. 
Saxulf,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  158. 
Schetelig,  II.,  on  The  Cruciform  brooches 

of  Norway,  referred  to,  65. 
SchabuU    Church,     Schleswig     Holstein, 

low  set  opening  in,  35. 
Schweizersbild,  rock  shelter  of,  234-236. 
Scotland,  palaeolithic   objects   found   in, 

222-231. 
Scotland,  exanijiles  of  churches  in,  with 

consecration  crosses,  25-29. 
Scott,  Sir  W.,  at  Durham  in  1827,  321. 
Screen,  oak,   in    Holdeiiby    Church,   99- 

105. 
Seeland,    Island    of,    floating    lacustrine 

station  in,  240. 
Seez,  abbey  of,  293. 
Shakcs;ieare,    references   to    armour   and 

arms  in,  270-281. 
Shrewsbury  School  Library,  Welsh  MSS. 

in,  305. 
Sigz,  Neufchatel,  "applied-plate"  brooch 

from,  80. 
Simeon  of  Durham's  Chronicle,  referred 

to,  148. 
Smith,    Reginald    A.,     F.S.A.,    on    The 

Evolution    and    Distribution   of   some 

Anglo-Saxon  brooches,  63-88. 
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Smith,  Mis3  Toulmin,  on  Itinerary  of 
John  Lelancl,  vol.  ii,  187. 

South  Aiickhind,  St.  Andrew's  Chnrch  at, 
324. 

South  Wales  and  the  Religious  Orders, 
by  J.  W.  Willis-Bund,  F.S.A.,  289- 
307  ;  introduced  by  the  Norniiins,  289; 
Welsh  monastic  system,  290 ;  the 
failure  of  the  Benedictines  to  establish 
themselves,  293;  efforts  of  Austin 
Canons  to  found  settlements,  295 ; 
success  of  Cistercian  methods,  298 ; 
reaction  due  to  preaching  of  Domini- 
cans, 305. 

Square-lieaded  brooches,  72-80. 

Staindrop  Church,  323. 

Stettin-Pomerania,  diary  of  Duke  Philip 
Julius  of,  quoted,  267. 

Stirlin?,  Grey  Fviars*  Church  at,  conse- 
cration crosses  in,  28. 

Stoke  Prior  Church,  consecration  crosses 
in,  19. 

Stokes,  Dr.,  Ireland  and  the  Celtic 
Church,  quotation  from,  47. 

Strata  Florida,  Cistercians  at,  300. 

Stroud  Soman  Villa,  Petersjield,  Hants., 
Report  on  first  season's  excavation, 
1907,  by  A.  Moray  WiUiams,  B.A., 
57-fiO. 

Stukeley,  sketch  of  ruins  of  Koldeuby 
by,  101. 

Sulby,  site  of  abbey  of,  exchanged  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  for  Holdenby,  94. 

Stisiex  Archaeological  Collections,  xli, 
referred  to,  172. 

Switzerland,  harpoons  found  in  lake 
dwellings  of,  231  sqq. 

Sword,  mention  of,  by  Shakespeare,  273  ; 
connection  of,  with  oaths,  276. 


T. 


Taliessin,  Book  of,  referred  to,  301. 

Tamwoith,  see  Lynam. 

Tapers   for  lighting  consecration  crosses, 

position  and  modes  of  fixing,  22. 
Tardenoisien  flint  industry,  239,  240. 
Tatsfield  Church,  low  side  window  in,  43. 
Texts    of    the     Anglo-Saxon     Chronicle, 

synopsis  of,  147. 
Theodorus,    Archbisliop    of    Canterbury, 

synod  held  by  in,  673,  160. 
Thorpe,    Benjamin,   editor   of  edition  of 

the  Chronicle,  150. 
Thorpe,  John,   plan   of  Holdenby  House 

by,  100. 
Tiber  island,  255. 

Tideswell  Church,  dooi-way  crosses  in,  30. 
Tironian     Benedictines,     failure     of,    in 

South  Wales,  295. 


Tower  of  London,    wooden   guns   in,  see 

The  Gun  called  Policy,  265,  269. 
Transition    between   the  palaeolithic  and 

neolithic    civilizations   of    Europe,   by 

Dr.  R.  Mimro,  205-244, 
Turnei',  Sir  W.,  on  diseoreries  at  Stirling, 

referred  to,  226. 


U. 


UfGngfon    Church,    consecration    crosses 

in,  17. 
Upton  Grey  Church,  consecration  crosses 

in,  21. 


v.. 

Vadsteaa  Church,  low  set  openings  in, 
40  ;  Tomb  of  Queen  Philippa  in,  40. 

Vallance,  Aymer,  on  Norfolk  Screens, 
335. 

Victoria  Cave,  harpoon  found  in,  231. 

Viollet-le-Duc,  referred  to,  37. 

Vitalian,  Pope,  forged  writ  of,  159. 


W. 

Wales,  South,  and  the  reUgious  orders,  see 

Willis-Bund. 
Waterville,  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  156. 
W  el-h  hook  referred  to  by  Shakespeare, 

281. 
West    Twyford,    Middlesex,   by    Mrs.  B. 

Ho]mes,"Nolice  of,  ]37. 
Westminster  Abbey,  consecration  crosses 

in,  19. 
Wheloc,    Abraham,    Chronologia    Anglo- 

Saxonica,  etc.,  referred  to,  142  et  sqq. 
Whitburn,  harpoon  found  at,  231. 
Wilfrid,  Arch,  of  York,  visit  of,  to   Pope 

Agatho,  164,  165. 
William  of  Malmesbury,  referred  to,  163. 
Williams,  M.,  on  a  Roman  Villa  at  Stroud, 

Petei-sfield,  Hants,  see  Stroud. 
Willis-Bund,    J.    W.,    F.S.A.,    on   South 

Wales  and  the  Religious  Orders,  289-307. 
Windsor,  St    George's   Chapel,   consecra- 
tion crosses  in,  23. 
Wogan,     J.,     tomb    of,    in    St.    David's 

Cathedral,  336. 
Woking,    gift    of    church    at,    to    Peter- 
borough, 170. 
Wooden  cannon,  see  Cannon. 
Woods,  identification  of,  from  Pevensey, 

325. 
WooUev,  C.  L.,  excavations  at  Corbridge 

by,  121. 
Wycliffe  Church,  329. 


lOKDON: 
HAERISON   AND   SONS,   PEINTERS   IN   OKDINAHT   TO   HIS   MAJESTY, 

ST.  mabtin's  lane. 


♦  UO  FEB.  1909 
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